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AUTHOR’S  PREFACE 


MOST  people  would  probably  agree  that  a 
plea  of  self-defence  is  a  difficult  one  entirely 
to  set  aside.  If  it  be  a  crime  to  add  to  the  number 
of  books  in  the  world — and  it  almost  looks  like 
becoming  one — then  my  only  excuse  is  that  I  have 
committed  the  act  in  order  to  save  myself  once  and 
for  all  from  the  importunities  of  those  many  kind 
friends  who  have  for  years  insisted  that  I  have  an 
interesting  story  to  tell.  Perhaps  the  natural  desire 
to  oblige  one’s  friends  is  to  some  extent  reinforced 
by  the  feeling,  secretly  indulged  in  by  most  of  us, 
that  our  earthly  journey  is  somehow  important  and 
significant.  Added  to  this  is  the  pathetically  human 
and,  for  most  of  us,  frustrated  desire  to  leave 
behind  some  permanent  record  or  memorial  of  our 
pilgrimage. 

This  volume,  for  what  it  is  worth,  I  send  forth 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  afford  some  cheer  to  friends, 
known  and  unknown,  and  that,  in  reading  it,  they 
may  enjoy  a  generous  share  of  the  happiness  which 
its  inception  and  execution  have  given  to  me. 

My  memory  stretches  back  to  the  dying  days  of 
the  old  Stage  Coach  ;  in  my  boyhood,  Railways 
were  new-fangled  things  which  well-bred  people  did 
not  care  to  use.  I  remember  being  told  of  the  first 
Atlantic  Cable  and  have  lived  to  see  the  existing  per¬ 
fection  of  Aeroplane  and  Wireless  communications. 
Immense  social,  economic  and  political  changes 
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have  taken  place  during  the  past  seventy  years  ; 
of  these  I  have  tried  to  tell,  introducing  into  the 
vanishing  scenes,  as  occasion  served,  the  many 
interesting  figures  I  have  known  in  Victorian, 
Edwardian  and  Georgian  England. 

Perhaps  I  may  here  say  one  word  about  the 
title  of  the  volume.  The  Clock  of  St.  James’s 
has  ticked  away  four  hundred  years  of  English 
history  ;  to  me  its  lovely  old  Clock  tower  has  always 
meant  London,  and  on  returning  from  abroad  when 
I  first  catch  sight  of  it  I  straightway  feel  I  am  at 
home.  One  of  my  earliest  recollections  is  of  being 
taken  by  my  father  when  a  boy  of  six  or  seven  to 
see  the  Guard  being  changed  in  the  Colour  Court 
and,  even  then,  the  old  Clock  vividly  inspired  my 
childish  imagination.  Later,  as  a  lad  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  I  often  “  breakfasted  on  Guard  ”  after 
witnessing  the  Ceremony  of  Changing  the  Guard. 
The  muffins  were  famous  and  I  shall  never  forget 
them. 

On  May  16,  1863,  when  I  was  about  ten  years 
old,  the  following  appeared  in  the  Brigade  Orders 
of  the  Brigade  of  Guards  : 

Parole  :  Lisburn. 

From  to-morrow  and  until  further  orders  the  Queen’s  Guard 
will  mount  in  the  Court  Yard  opposite  Marlborough  House 
instead  of  in  the  Flag  Yard. 

The  Guard  had  been  mounted  in  Flag  Yard,  or 
rather,  Colour  Court,  as  far  back  as  anyone  can 
remember.  The  ancient  oak  post  in  the  centre  of 
the  Court  has  a  hole  in  the  top  in  which  the  Colour 
used  to  rest ;  it  can  still  be  seen  from  Sir  Frederick 
Ponsonby’s  windows  and  has  been  treated  with 
preservatives  to  prolong  its  life. 

The  only  occasion  since  1863  on  which  the 
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King’s  Guard  has  been  mounted  in  Colour  Court 
was  in  October,  1913,  at  the  time  of  the  wedding 
of  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught.  On  one  of  the 
days  during  which  the  wedding  presents  were  being 
exhibited  the  crowd  waiting  to  enter  the  Palace 
from  Friary  Court  was  so  great  that  once  again 
after  fifty  years  the  old  oak  post  was  the  silent 
witness  of  the  Changing  of  the  Guard. 

Every  historic  event  and  pageant  of  my  time  has 
centred  more  or  less  around  the  old  Palace,  and 
since  1903,  when  I  first  joined  the  Royal  House¬ 
hold,  a  great  deal  of  my  time  has  been  passed  within 
the  shadow  of  its  walls  :  I  mention  these  things 
lest  my  choice  of  a  title  should  seem  in  any  way 
presumptuous. 

There  remains  only  one  thing  more  to  say  here, 
and  that  is  to  try,  however  inadequately,  to  thank 
all  those  who  have  helped  me  in  my  task  and  with¬ 
out  whose  sympathy,  encouragement  and  generous 
assistance  I  could  not  have  accomplished  anything. 

As  I  have  no  experience  or  skill  as  a  writer,  I  was 
obliged  to  appeal  to  someone  who  has  both,  and 
owe  more  than  I  can  say  to  my  friend  Major 
Desmond  Chapman-Huston  for  his  practical  help. 
He,  however,  will  gladly  bear  me  out  when  I  say 
that  we  are  both  indebted  to  the  knowledge  and 
wide  experience  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Marshall,  without 
whose  assistance  and  advice  at  the  beginning,  I 
should  probably  never  have  had  courage  to  shoulder 
the  task  at  all. 

To  the  Earl  of  Cromer,  Lord  Chamberlain ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 
Frederick  Ponsonby,  Treasurer  to  the  King  and 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse  ;  Colonel  the  Honourable 
Sir  George  Crichton,  Comptroller  of  the  Lord 
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Chamberlain’s  Office ;  Major-General  Sir  John 
Hanbury-Williams,  Marshal  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps ; 
Colonel  A.  D’Arcy  G.  Bannerman,  Political  A.D.C. 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  ;  Major  Harry 
Stockley  of  the  Central  Chancery  of  the  Orders  of 
Knighthood,  and  Major  C.  L.  Gordon,  Assistant 
Comptroller  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  Office,  I 
am  for  ever  indebted  for  their  great  trouble  and 
kindness  in  reading  chapters  dealing  with  matters 
connected  with  the  Court  of  St.  James’s,  of  which 
they  have  special  knowledge,  thus  giving  those 
portions  of  the  book  an  authority  and  value  which 
they  would  not  otherwise  possess.  At  the  same 
time  I  am  solely  responsible  for  every  statement  I 
make  and,  if  any  errors  have  crept  in,  the  fault  is 
entirely  mine. 

To  my  private  Secretary,  Mr.  Albert  J.  Galpin, 
both  Major  Chapman-Huston  and  myself  are  most 
sincerely  grateful  for  the  untiring  cheerfulness  and 
ability  with  which  he  has  discharged  the  tedious 
task  of  collating  and  preparing  all  the  material  and 
notes  required  for  the  volume.  His  industry  has 
saved  us  both  an  infinity  of  trouble  and  made  our 
part  of  the  task  an  easy  and  delightful  one. 

Lastly  we  must  offer  our  thanks  to  Miss  Frances 
Alexina  Todd  and  Mr.  Edward  Ellul  for  their 
skilled  and  ungrudging  assistance  in  preparing  the 
MS.  for  the  Publisher  and  helping  us  to  see  it 
through  the  Press. 

Cranford, 

Spring,  1927. 
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CHAPTER  I 


I  MAKE  MY  BOW 

IT  is  frequently  asserted  nowadays  that  nobody 
cares  how  or  where  one  was  bred  or  when  one 
was  born.  In  a  period  when  the  utmost  attention 
is  rightly  paid  to  the  ancestry  and  environment  of 
race-horses,  pedigree  cattle,  pigs,  and  even  dogs,  a 
statement  of  this  sort  is  both  startling  and  contra¬ 
dictory. 

When  recently  I  confided  to  a  friend  my  inten¬ 
tion  of  writing  an  account  of  the  many  interesting 
things  that  have  happened  to  me,  she  said,  “  What¬ 
ever  you  do,  cut  out  the  birth  and  early  years 
business.”  Well,  she  is  very  young  and  therefore, 
presumably,  what  is  called  progressive,  while  I, 
although  far  from  senile,  am  no  longer  a  boy 
and — I  may  as  well  at  once  confess  it — old-fashioned 
enough  to  go  on  believing  that  if  birth  and  breeding 
are  all-important  in  an  animal  they  must  be  of  some 
value  in  a  man.  That  I  am  not  quite  alone  in  this 
belief  I  know.  During  the  War  the  amateur 
followed  the  professional  soldier  in  preferring  to  be 
commanded  by  officers  who  were  gentlemen.  Ask 
any  self-respecting  Lancashire  miner  if  the  pedigree 
of  his  whippet  matters  and  you  will  get  a  terse 
reply  !  However,  I  am  sufficiently  in  agreement 
with  my  young  friend  to  make  the  birth  and  early 
years  part  as  brief  as  possible. 

Although  the  Armytage  family  was  primarily  a 
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military  one,  it  is  not  entirely  without  art  and 
literary  associations  which  I  would  not  willingly 
forget. 

Amongst  the  many  lovely  things  in  the  Wallace 
Collection  few  surpass  in  charm  the  delightful 
picture,  Miss  Bowles  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The 
painter  of  The  Age  of  Innocence  knew  how  to  bring 
out  the  personality  of  a  child,  and  the  delicious  little 
face  looking  so  trustingly  from  the  picture  at 
Hertford  House  always  moves  me  deeply  because 
Miss  Bowles,  when  she  grew  up,  married  an  Army- 
tage.  I  have  always  liked  to  keep  a  good  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  picture  near  me,  but  have  often 
wondered  who  painted  the  little  dog  Miss  Bowles 
is  nursing  !  Probably  not  Reynolds.  It  might  be 
a  Blenheim  spaniel — or  a  bundle  of  fur  !  But  the 
face  of  the  child  is  immortal. 

Sir  John  Armytage,  the  second  Baronet,  was 
killed  in  action  at  St.  Cas  in  September,  1758,  aged 
twenty-eight,  while  defending  the  embarkation  of 
the  Guards  on  that  heroic  but  unlucky  occasion. 
Thackeray,  in  The  Virginians ,  gives  a  full  account 
of  the  action,  and  a  great  deal  about  Sir  John  and 
his  gallant  comrades.  Harry  Warrington,  describ¬ 
ing  the  event  to  Miss  Hetty,  says  : 

Poor  Sir  John  was  less  lucky  than  me.  He  never  lived  to 
reach  the  ship,  and  the  service  has  lost  a  fine  soldier,  and  Miss 
Howe  a  true  gentleman  to  her  husband.  There  must  be  these 
casualties,  you  see  ;  and  his  brother  gets  the  promotion — 
the  baronetcy. 

But  Miss  Hetty’s  concern  is  for  the  King,  and  she 
asks  : 

Why  did  the  King  encourage  Sir  John  Armytage  to  go  ?  A 
gentleman  could  not  refuse  a  command  from  such  a  quarter. 
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And  now  the  poor  gentleman  is  dead  !  Oh,  what  a  state  His 
Majesty  must  be  in  ! 

Indeed  the  heroic  death  of  young  Sir  John  made 
a  considerable  stir.  Popular  feeling  about  the 
incident  was  expressed  in  a  long  Ode,  one  stanza  of 
which  may  be  quoted  as  a  sample  : 

Tho’  short  thy  date  yet  Armytage  shall  rest 
Entombed  for  ever  in  Britannia’s  breast, 

With  grief  she  heard  the  youth’s  lamented  fate 
Who  nobly  perished  to  support  the  State. 

The  Miss  Howe,  about  whom  sentimental  Miss 
Hetty  was  so  perturbed,  was  the  sister  of  the  Lord 
Howe  who  lost  his  life  in  the  same  year  as  his  friend 
Sir  John,  being  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his  younger 
brother  the  famous  Admiral  and  hero  of  “  the 
glorious  First  of  June.” 

A  little  later  in  the  story  Thackeray  mentions 
“  my  Lord  Berkeley  of  the  Pensioners,”  the  refer¬ 
ence,  presumably,  being  to  the  Military  Knights  of 
Windsor. 

My  father,  Colonel  Henry  Armytage,  commanded, 
as  did  his  father  before  him,  a  Battalion  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards.  The  family  belonged  to  Kirk- 
lees,  in  Yorkshire,  the  burial-place  of  Robin  Hood  ; 
though  I  first  saw  light  in  1853  at  Huntroyde, 
across  the  Lancashire  border  and  in  the  Red  Rose 
country.  Mrs.  Gaskell  in  her  famous  Life  of 
Charlotte  Bronte  gives  an  excellent  description  of 
the  situation  of  Kirklees.  She  says  : 

In  January,  1831,  Charlotte  was  sent  to  school  again.  This 
time  she  went  as  a  pupil  to  the  Miss  Woolers,  who  lived  at  Roe 
Head,  a  cheerful  roomy  country  house,  standing  a  little  apart 
in  a  field,  on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Leeds  to  Huddersfield. 
Two  tiers  of  old-fashioned  semi-circular  bow  windows  run  from 
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basement  to  roof ;  and  look  down  upon  a  long  green  slope  of 
pasture-land,  ending  in  the  pleasant  woods  of  Kirklees,  Sir 
George  Armytage’s  park. 

But  to  return  to  my  father. 

A  very  good-looking  man  and  always  smartly 
dressed,  he  was  known  to  his  friends  as  “  Armyt  ” 
or  “  H.A.”  ;  he  was  a  first-rate  sportsman  and 
immensely  popular.  I  have  in  mind  a  clear  cameo 
depicting  him  as  I  saw  him  from  the  first  floor 
window  of  a  building  close  to  Marlborough  House, 
in  July,1  1856.  He  was  marching  along  Pall  Mall 
with  the  Guards  on  their  way  to  be  acclaimed  in 
Hyde  Park  on  their  return  from  the  Crimean  War. 
On  that  occasion  my  mother,  from  the  forecourt  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  cheered  with  all  the  verve  of  a 
soldier’s  wife  and  sailor’s  daughter,  when  the  bear¬ 
skins  of  the  Household  Troops  were  thrust  on  high 
in  clamorous  enthusiasm  at  sight  of  the  still  girlish 
figure  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Sixty-three  years  afterwards,  on  the  identical 
spot  my  mother  had  occupied,  I  stood  to  witness 
the  home-coming  of  the  Guards’  Battalions  from 
the  Great  War. 

My  mother,  Fenella  Fitzhardinge  Berkeley,  was 
the  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley, 
who  married  Lady  Charlotte  Lennox,  and  who 
afterwards  became  the  first  Baron  Fitzhardinge. 
Very  well  known  in  Society,  my  mother  was 
extremely  active  and  greatly  interested  in  charities 
and  good  works.  She  started  the  Guards’  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  which  thrives  to  this  day  ;  the  red 
cloaks  of  the  girls  belonging  to  the  Home  being  a 
striking  feature  at  Buckingham  Palace  on  all  great 

1  On  May  29,  1856,  general  rejoicings  were  held  throughout 
the  country  to  celebrate  the  termination  of  the  Crimean  War. 


My  Grandfather’s  Commission. 

Signed  by  the  Prince  Regent  on  behalf  of  George  III. 
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occasions.  Much  interested  in  literature,  my  mother 
was  the  author  of  several  books  which  in  their  day 
attained  considerable  popularity.  She  had  made  a 
study  of,  and  was  an  authority  on,  State  Ceremonial. 
Her  Old  Court  Customs  and  Modern  Court  Rule, 
published  in  1883  and  dedicated  to  Queen  Victoria, 
is  an  accepted  authority  even  to-day  and  has  been 
officially  consulted  to  settle  difficult  or  debated 
points. 

When  my  father  and  mother  were  married  in 
1851,  the  ceremony  took  place  in  St.  Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields.  My  mother’s  father,  Sir  Maurice,  being 
at  the  time  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  the  wedding 
of  course  took  place  from  Admiralty  House,  that 
delightful  building  erected  by  Thomas  Ripley  just 
two  hundred  years  ago  and  enriched  later  by  Robert 
Adam  with  its  fine  enclosing  street  screen.  As  was 
the  custom  in  those  days,  the  guests  first  assembled 
at  the  home  of  the  bride  and  afterwards,  in  pro¬ 
cession,  drove  to  the  Church  in  carriages  with  grey 
horses  and  white  favours,  these  equipages  being 
Newman’s,  a  jobmaster  whose  name  was  once  a 
household  word. 

I  spent  a  great  deal  of  my  time  with  my  maternal 
grandparents  either  at  Berkeley  Castle,  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  or  at  Cranford  on  the  western  borders  of 
Middlesex,  where  I  still  live.  I  also,  of  course, 
spent  a  part  of  my  time  at  Broomhill  Bank,  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells,  the  home  of  my  paternal  grandfather, 
who  had  joined  the  Coldstream  Guards  as  an 
Ensign  as  far  back  as  1812. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  houses  in  which  one 
has  lived  as  a  child  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
shaping  of  character  and  personality.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  Berkeley,  and  all  it  stood  for,  made  an  in- 
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effaceable  impression  on  me.  The  Castle,  situated 
on  an  eminence  south-east  of  the  town,  overlooks 
the  Severn :  it  is  Early  Norman,  dating  back  to 
1153,  when  it  was  occupied  by  Robert  Fitzhardinge, 
a  merchant  of  Bristol,  and  is  owned  by  his  de¬ 
scendants  to  this  day.  Its  twelfth-century  “  Shell  ” 
keep  groups  it  with  Windsor,  Carisbrooke  and 
Pontefract ;  but,  as  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  baronial 
castles  existing  in  England  and  one  of  the  few  still 
inhabited,  a  description  of  it  is  not  necessary  here. 
Berkeley  is  mentioned  several  times  by  Shakes¬ 
peare,  notably  in  Richard  II ;  it  was  the  scene  of 
the  death  of  Edward  II  in  1327,  and  history  tells 
us  that  the  body  lay  there  unburied  for  several  days 
because  the  servants  were  afraid  of  Mortimer. 

In  about  1845 — eight  years  before  I  was  born — 
the  old  Stage  Coaches  had  begun  to  disappear  and 
the  railways,  as  we  now  know  them,  had  not  yet 
taken  their  place.  Families  of  position  did  not 
consider  it  fitting  to  journey  in  the  compartments 
provided  by  the  Railway  Companies  :  indeed 
during  my  childhood  conservative  people  barely 
tolerated  the  new-fangled  method  of  travel. 

To  a  child  travel  is  a  great  adventure,  and  I  have 
indelibly  engraved  on  my  memory  my  first  journey 
from  Cranford  House  to  Berkeley.  Clothed  most 
unsuitably  in  a  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  velvet  suit, 
I  climbed  into  a  high-bodied  chariot  painted  bright 
yellow ;  it  was  drawn  by  four  horses  and  the 
postilions  wore  crimson  liveries.  There  was  only 
one  seat  inside,  and  this  being  reserved  for  my 
grandparents,  I  was  accommodated  with  a  brocaded 
footstool  at  their  feet.  The  dickey  behind  was 
occupied  by  my  grandmother’s  maid.  The  front 
of  the  chariot  was  enclosed  by  a  sheet  of  plate  glass, 
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curtained  at  each  end.  From  my  lowly  perch  I 
first  became  acquainted  with  the  eight  miles  of 
road  between  Cranford  and  Slough,  then,  as  now, 
amongst  the  most  dull  and  monotonous  in  England. 

When  we  arrived  at  Slough  Station,  our  chariot 
*  was  unhorsed  and  was  hoisted  by  manual  labour 
over  a  ramp  on  to  an  open  truck  which  was  waiting 
at  the  end  of  the  platform  to  receive  it ;  it  was 
there  secured  by  scotches  and  leather  straps. 
Presently,  with  much  noise,  bell-ringing  and  general 
excitement  the  broad  gauge  train  from  Paddington 
drew  up  ;  our  wagon  was  shunted  by  means  of  a 
sturdy  draught-horse  and  coupled  into  its  position 
in  the  rear  of  the  train,  the  predecessors  of  the 
modern  spring  buffers  being  huge  wooden  bolsters  ! 
The  maid  was  transferred  from  her  uncomfortable 
perch  to  a  seat  in  the  train,  we  remaining  in  the 
chariot  throughout.  After  many  stops  we  reached 
Stroud.  There  the  truck  was  unhooked  ;  horses 
with  postilions  met  us  and  we  continued  our  journey 
to  Berkeley  by  road,  covering  the  hundred  miles 
in  some  six  and  a  half  hours,  or  rather  longer  than 
it  takes  now  to  go  by  air  from  London  to  Berlin  ! 

Photographed  on  my  memory  are  clear  details  of 
such  excursions,  a  definite  bridge  betwixt  the  era 
of  Posting  and  the  coming  of  our  present  luxurious 
railway  coaches  ;  but  it  awakens  a  note  of  mild 
surprise  to  stumble  suddenly  upon  the  fact  that, 
within  the  measure  of  a  single  life,  the  graceful 
C-sprung  chariot  with  its  elegant  horses  has  dis¬ 
solved  for  ever  into  the  less  beautiful  and  far  more 
ubiquitous  limousine. 

Berkeley  has  the  distinction  of  having  been  the 
home  of  the  last  of  the  household  jesters  with  which 
Shakespeare  has  made  us  so  familiar  in  Twelfth 
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Night  and  elsewhere.  Dicky  Pearce,  who  had  come 
to  Berkeley  from  Lord  Suffolk,  died  there  in  1828. 
The  inscription  on  his  gravestone  in  Berkeley 
Churchyard  is  as  follows  : 

Here  lies  the  Earl  of  Suffolk’s  Fool 
Men  called  him  Dicky  Pearce  ; 

His  folly  served  to  make  Folks  laugh, 

When  wit  and  mirth  were  scarce  ; 

Poor  Dicky  alas  !  Is  dead  and  gone 
What  signifies  to  cry  ;  Dickies  enough 
Are  still  behind  to  laugh  at  by  and  by. 

Buried  xviii  June,  MDCCCXXVIII 
Aged  lxiii  years. 

In  my  boyhood’s  days  my  grandparents  still  kept 
considerable  state.  The  Groom  of  the  Chambers 
was  a  most  imposing  personage  ;  the  footmen  wore 
handsome  liveries  of  crimson  and  silver  ;  there  was 
even  in  those  far-off  days  a  French  cook,  and  of 
course  a  butler  and  a  housekeeper.  Postilions,  as 
we  have  seen,  were  in  general  use.  Servants  then 
were,  in  the  true  sense,  retainers,  the  majority  being 
born  and  brought  up  on  the  estate.  The  girls 
began  life  in  the  kitchen,  the  still-room  or  under 
the  head  housemaid  ;  the  boys  in  the  pantry,  the 
stables,  the  kennels,  the  gardens,  or  under  the 
head  gamekeeper. 

The  cheap  snobbishness  so  prevalent  nowadays 
did  not  exist.  Everyone  is,  or  should  be,  in  the 
true  sense  a  servant  .  .  .  and  is  not  the  King  the 
servant  of  all  ?  “I  Serve  ”  has  been  for  centuries 
the  proud  motto  of  the  Princes  of  Wales.  No  one 
was  then  ashamed  of  being  described  as  a  servant, 
and  in  good  establishments  members  of  the  house¬ 
hold  enjoyed  a  position  of  freedom,  independence, 
comfort  and  security  very  rare  to-day  in  the  in- 
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dustrial  world.  And  I  may  here  remark,  Registry 
Offices  were  almost  unknown  and  no  lady  or  gentle¬ 
man  would  have  thought  of  engaging  a  servant 
except  on  the  recommendation  of  a  friend  or,  at 
least,  an  acquaintance  of  acknowledged  position. 

People  in  these  days  complain  bitterly  about 
their  servants.  I  cannot  support  them  from  my 
own  experience,  which  has  been  of  the  happiest. 
My  present  modest  establishment  numbers  four, 
and  their  average  length  of  service  is  twenty-one 
years.  All  members  of  the  same  family,  the  senior 
has  been  with  me  thirty  years  and  the  junior  twelve. 
Needless  to  say  I  regard  them  as  devoted  friends. 

Christmas  at  Berkeley  was  of  course  the  great 
festivity  of  the  year  and  was  a  time  of  revelry  and 
mirth  not  only  in  name  but  in  reality.  A  feature 
of  the  season  was  the  assembly  in  the  Great  Hall 
of  all  the  family,  the  household  and  the  villagers. 
Carols  were  sung  ;  a  potent  brew  of  hot  ale  was 
served  which  was  ill-suited  to  my  boyish  stomach. 
A  huge  Christmas  tree  from  the  estate  was  crammed 
with  presents.  My  grandfather  had  a  charming 
habit  of  bestowing  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns 
on  his  immediate  relatives  so  that  they  might  buy 
a  present  for  themselves. 

The  larger  coins,  for  the  grown-ups,  were  secreted 
in  diminutive  cakes  with  white  icing  ;  the  smaller 
pieces,  for  the  young  folk,  being  hidden  in  cakes 
with  pink  exteriors.  One  Christmas,  Quenelle, 
the  reigning  French  chef,  mistook  his  orders  and 
transposed  the  colours  of  the  icing,  so  that  we 
juniors  through  his  error  received  whole  sovereigns 
■ — and  our  seniors  only  halves. 

Before  I  leave  my  early  childhood  I  must  say  a 
few  words  about  the  other  houses  that  made  a 
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strong  impression  on  my  early  memory.  Broomhill 
Bank,  the  family  place  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  was 
of  course  occupied  by  my  grandfather  Armytage. 
My  interest  in  it  is  revived  because  of  the  new 
Property  Acts  which  came  into  force  only  recently 
and  which  completely  banished  that  legal  curiosity 
of  Kent  called  Gavelkind,  a  form  of  tenure  general 
in  England  before  the  Conquest  and  which,  it  is 
said,  Norman  William  allowed  the  Kentish  people 
to  retain  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  valour. 
When  my  grandfather  died  intestate  his  property 
had  to  be  realized  and  the  proceeds  equally  divided 
between  all  his  children,  instead  of  passing  to  my 
father,  the  eldest.  In  these  circumstances,  under 
the  forced  sale,  the  estate  produced  a  bid  of  only 
£50,000  ;  though  it  changed  hands  very  shortly 
afterwards  for  £190,000  ;  and,  later  still,  for  an 
even  larger  sum.  Had  Gavelkind,  under  which, 
strangely  enough,  land  could  not  be  forfeited  for 
Treason,  been  abolished  sooner,  my  immediate 
interest  in  Broomhill  might  have  been  more  per¬ 
sonal  in  character.  An  estate  could  have  been 
“  disgavelled  ”  by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  but 
I  cannot  imagine  my  grandfather  taking  the 
necessary  trouble. 

Perhaps  it  is  of  Cranford  House,  though,  that  I 
possess  the  most  tender  recollections.  My  great- 
uncle  Grantley  records  that  Cranford  gardens  were 
always  associated  in  his  mind  with  the  first  time  he 
smelled  powder  !  As  a  very  small  boy  he  used  to 
watch  his  father  “  shoot  blackbirds  in  summer  off 
the  strawberry  beds  at  Cranford.”  Nothing  has 
quite  the  same  power  as  scent  to  evoke  early  scenes. 
Cranford  is  most  vividly  recalled  to  me  by  summer 
perfumes  :  hawthorn ;  meadow-sweet,  pungent 
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and  lush,  fringing  the  banks  of  the  river  Crane  ; 
and  every  country  scent  and  sound — these,  to  me, 
are  Cranford.  Situated  in  a  healthy,  rural  stretch 
between  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Western  Railway 
and  the  Great  Bath  Road,  it  is  still  one  of  the  very 
few  bits  of  pastoral  and  woodland  country  within 
the  span  of  a  dozen  miles  from  Hyde  Park  Corner. 
Industrialism  is  flinging  its  tentacles  distressingly 
close  and  there  are  now  tall  factory  chimneys  out¬ 
lining  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  and  the  railroad 
to  the  West  ;  yet  the  present  Rector  of  Cranford, 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Edward  P.  Lewis,  in  1926, 
watched  an  otter  in  the  river  Crane  ;  and  my 
memory,  bridging  a  period  of  nearly  seventy  years, 
records  almost  every  conceivable  form  of  wild  life 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  To  this  day,  in 
an  ash  tree  hard  by  the  watersplash,  I  will  wager 
that  in  season  you  may  hear  the  sweet  but  over¬ 
rated  music  of  the  nightingale  ;  and,  at  sundown, 
gliding  into  the  twilight,  wild  ducks  come  to  sleep 
beside  the  ornamental  water.  Herons  are  frequent 
visitors  and  I  have  seen  one  held  terrified  and 
captive  in  a  cypress  tree  by  a  pair  of  assailing  carrion 
crows.  Kingfishers  also  are  still  by  no  means  rare. 

Close  to  the  bridge  over  the  Crane  stands  the 
Rectory  ;  its  nearest  neighbour,  the  old  Dower 
House  of  Cranford,  known  as  Hartlands,  was  sold 
in  1872  by  Charlotte  Lady  Fitzhardinge  to  Mr. 
John  Cowans,  the  father  of  General  Sir  John 
Cowans,  the  Quartermaster  of  the  Great  War,  and 
is  now  occupied  by  my  friend  Lieutenant- Colonel 
G.  M.  Weekley. 

My  great-uncles,  Moreton  and  Grantley  Berkeley, 
made  Cranford  a  notable  game  preserve  and  a  home 
of  sport  and  the  chase,  and  the  recent  episode  of 
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the  Belvoir  Hunt  putting  up  a  run  of  thirty-five 
miles  and  so  adding  to  fox-hunting  history  another 
remarkable  chapter,  reminds  me  of  a  story  that  was 
told  me  as  a  boy. 

In  the  course  of  a  spirited  run  a  stag  was  hunted 
from  Cranford  right  up  to  Russell  Square  !  Quite 
naturally,  a  crowd  collected  round  Grantley  Berkeley 
and  the  three  or  four  hounds  which  had  not  been 
stopped  where  the  country  ended  and  the  streets 
began.  My  great-uncle  had  dismounted  and  was 
standing  in  his  orange-tawny  coat  and  hunting-cap, 
warding  off  the  hounds,  while  the  stag  backed  up 
the  steps  of  number  one  Montagu  Street  and 
assumed  a  position  of  majestic  defiance  with  his 
haunches  beneath  the  portico  and  antlers  lowered 
for  immediate  defence.  Suddenly  a  fat,  red-faced 
man  in  tight-fitting  clothes  thrust  his  head  round 
the  edge  of  the  door  and  angrily  ordered  Grantley 
to  take  his  beast  away,  threatening  him  with  the 
Beadle  if  he  attempted  to  display  any  of  its  tricks 
there.  Imagine,  in  these  times,  a  stag  hunt  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  British  Museum,  with  an 
irate  householder  mistaking  the  Master  for  an 
itinerant  showman  putting  through  its  paces  some 
strange  performing  animal ! 

I  am  not  a  hunting  man,  and  the  story  of  the 
famous  Berkeley  Hunt  has  often  been  told.  One 
of  the  oldest  in  the  kingdom,  it  dates  from  1613,1 
which  is  earlier  even  than  Boothby’s  1698.  The 
present  pack  was  started  by  Colonel  William 
Berkeley  in  1807.  Their  history  links  up  with  the 
Old  Berkeley,  hunted  by  successive  Earls  of  Berkeley 

1  James  Lord  Berkeley  was  granted  by  Edward  I  (1272-1307) 
leave  “  to  hunt  the  Fox,  etc.,  with  his  own  dogs  within  the 
King’s  forest  of  Mendip  and  chase  of  Kingswood.” 
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up  to  1801,  and  their  country  in  those  early  days 
stretched  from  Charing  Cross,  where  the  Old 
Berkeley  were  kennelled,  to  Berkeley  Castle,  or,  as 
it  has  been  put,  from  Kensington  Gardens  in  the 
East  to  a  suburb  of  Bristol  in  the  West  !  The 
Master  and  hunt  servants  wear  the  famous  old 
orange- tawny  coats,  a  relic  of  the  “  thirty  huntsmen 
in  tawny  coats  ”  who  were  part  of  the  magnificent 
establishment  of  those  early  days,  when  hounds 
hunted  the  boar,  the  wolf,  the  stag,  and  the  fox 
indiscriminately. 

Another  yarn  typical  of  those  times  is  told  against 
Mr.  Gunter,  the  w’ell-known  confectioner  of  Berkeley 
Square,  who  was  of  course  a  tenant  on  the  Berkeley 
estate.  Extremely  fond  of  sport,  he  subscribed  to 
Grantley’s  Hunt,  and  was  frequently  out  with 
hounds.  On  one  of  these  occasions  Lord  Alvanley, 
who  happened  to  be  riding  beside  the  pastrycook, 
turned  to  him  and  said  : 

“  Mr.  Gunter,  that’s  a  fine  horse  you  are  on.” 

“  He  is  indeed,  my  lord,”  responded  Gunter, 
“  but  he’s  so  hot  I  can  scarcely  hold  him.” 

“  Then,”  drawled  his  lordship,  languidly,  “  why 
the  devil  don’t  you  ice  him  ?  ” 

And  lest  I  should  be  accused  of  always  comparing 
the  present  unfavourably  with  the  past  let  me  say 
here  that  Gunter’s  ices  are  as  good  as  ever  they 
were  ;  and,  as  a  young  sailor  relative  of  mine  puts 
it,  there  is  no  more  delightful  melange  than  a  date 
with  a  peach,  and  an  ice  at  Gunter’s. 

Grantley,  who  was  born  in  1800,  was  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  given  a  commission  in  the  Coldstream 
Guards  by  his  godfather  the  Prince  Regent.  He 
was  a  great  sportsman,  and  his  Reminiscences  of  a 
Huntsman  is  by  way  of  being  a  classic. 
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Cranford  House  to  me  always  recalls  stories  of 
this  type,  anecdotes  of  the  bloods  of  my  first  few 
years,  of  the  hunting  field,  of  boxing,  of  cock- 
fighting,  of  poaching  battles,  fishing,  shooting  and 
other  pursuits  ;  of  hard  swearing  and  hard  drink¬ 
ing  ;  with  more  than  a  whisper  of  the  knights  of 
the  road  who  infested  Hounslow  Heath  very  nearly 
until  the  days  when  the  curtain  of  my  own  existence 
was  rung  up. 

Headstrong  and  slaves  to  sport  as  some  of  the 
younger  Berkeleys  undoubtedly  were,  it  can  never 
be  erased  from  my  mind  that  the  lawful  sixth  Earl, 
Moreton,  for  his  mother’s  sake,  foreswore  the  title 
and  settled  down  to  lead  the  life  of  a  modest  country 
gentleman  in  a  small  villa  that  still  stands  within 
sight  both  of  Cranford  House  and  of  the  endless 
stream  of  traffic  that  surges  increasingly  along  the 
Great  Bath  Road. 

But  this  is  not  a  history  of  the  Berkeley  fortunes 
or  vicissitudes.  The  story  of  the  fifth  Earl  and  his 
extensive  family  has  been  told  and  retold  in  many 
forms  and  is  too  well  known  to  be  given  in  detail. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  marriage  of  the  fifth 
Earl  to  Mary  Cole  being  considered  irregular,  a 
second  ceremony  was  gone  through  some  years 
later.  On  the  Earl’s  death  the  House  of  Lords 
decided  that  Moreton,  the  fifth,  was  the  eldest 
legitimate  son  and  therefore  heir  to  the  title  and 
estates.  His  respect  and  affection  for  his  mother 
was  so  great  that  he  declined  to  use  the  title  and  re¬ 
settled  all  the  estates  on  the  son  of  his  eldest  brother, 
my  grandfather,  afterwards  created  first  Baron 
Fitzhardinge.  This  procedure  was  facilitated  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  bachelor  and  that  his  youngest 
brother  Grantley  predeceased  him  unmarried. 


V  /. . 


A  XOBLE.  Commander  from  South Gloucester 

taken  on  the  STETOR  at  BRIGHTON. 

A  Caricature  of  Frederick  Augustus,  5th  Earl  of  Berkeley. 
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However,  here  is  just  one  lingering  memory 
of  Sunday  mornings  at  Cranford  whilst  I  was  still 
a  boy.  The  place,  as  I  have  remarked,  was  essen¬ 
tially  somnolent  and  restful,  so  near  to  London  and 
yet  so  far  removed  from  its  hurly-burly  ;  an  un¬ 
spoiled  English  landscape  where  the  lowing  of  the 
cattle  and  the  melody  of  wild  birds,  mingled  with 
other  rural  sounds,  alone  broke  the  stillness.  The 
very  atmosphere  of  the  quaint  old  house  set  one  in 
tune  for  the  Sabbath  and,  as  the  Church  bell  was 
tinkling,  we  would  all  assemble  in  the  vestibule, 
each  with  a  large  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  We 
would  await  the  coming  of  the  Reverend  H.  W. 
Hickes,  a  genuine  sporting  parson,  who  farmed, 
hunted,  engaged  in  all  the  prevailing  amusements, 
revelled  in  a  good  dinner  with  vintage  wine,  yet 
never  once  forgot  that  he  was  a  parish  priest. 

At  about  five  minutes  to  eleven  Mr.  Hickes 
would  arrive.  He  came  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
same  way  and  seemingly  in  the  same  clothes  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  always  with  precisely  the  same 
remark,  “  We  are  ready  now,  Sir  Maurice.”  There¬ 
upon,  with  Mr.  Hickes  leading  the  way  as  if  it  had 
been  a  funeral  procession,  and  we  following  grand¬ 
father  and  grandmother  who  were  immediately 
behind  him,  the  household  marched  solemnly  and 
silently  into  the  Church  which  almost  adjoins  the 
house.  The  Rector  himself  handed  us  to  the 
family  pew  and  then  disappeared  behind  an  old 
three-decker  pulpit  from  which  he  presently  emerged 
in  a  white  surplice,  which  he  afterwards  changed 
to  a  black  gown  for  the  sermon.  Years  after  I 
heard  a  clergyman  announce,  “  The  choir  will  now 
render  an  anthem,  God  Preserve  Us.”  The  story 
has  become  a  chestnut,  but  that  anthem  might  well 
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have  been  associated  with  the  barrel-organ  then  in 
use  in  Cranford  Church  ;  fortunately,  it  could  only 
plead  guilty  to  the  violation  of  three  separate  tunes 
so  long  as  I  remember  it.  This  alarming  instru¬ 
ment  was  operated  by  the  village  schoolmistress, 
who  vigorously  turned  the  handle  ;  her  signal  to 
commence  being  a  lusty  blast  or  two  upon  a  sibilant 
little  whistle,  not  unlike  a  tuning  reed,  blown  by 
Mr.  Hickes.  Thus,  when  the  parson  piped,  the 
organ  and  choir,  more  or  less  concurrently,  began  ; 
and  the  three  tunes  had  to  serve  alike  for  psalms  or 
for  the  few  hymns  that  were  then  in  customary  use, 
without  the  slightest  regard  for  metre  or  length  of 
line.  There  were  no  voluntaries,  of  course  ;  and, 
after  a  brief  address,  usually  of  the  harrowing  hell- 
fire  type,  we  all  went  home. 

In  1 88 1  my  grandmother  (she  was  really  a  step- 
grannie,1  Sir  Maurice  having  married  twice)  died, 
and  I  did  not  visit  Cranford  House  again  until 
1897,  after  my  uncle  Charles,  the  third  Lord 
Fitzhardinge,  inherited  the  property.  Since  then 
I  stayed  with  him  every  year  until  1906,  when  he 
practically  lent  the  place  to  me  and  it  became  my 
chief  home  until  his  death  in  1916. 

11 

My  first  school  was  at  Brighton,  then,  as  now,  a 
great  educational  centre.  It  was  in  Sussex  Square 
and  was  kept  by  Dr.  Darch — although  what  he  was 
Doctor  of  I  have  no  idea.  He  was  very  stern  and 
relied  overmuch  on  the  cane — or  at  least  we  boys 
thought  so  !  Boys  have  an  uncanny  nose  for  a 

1  Lady  Charlotte  Moreton,  third  daughter  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Ducie,  died  at  Hans  Place,  London,  on  the  6th  of  July, 
1881,  aged  seventy-four. 


The  Honourable  Moreton  Berkeley,  6th  Earl  of  Berkeley  ( de  jure). 
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snob,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  Doctor 
was  very  fond  of  anyone  with  a  title.  This  quaint 
taste,  if  it  did  nothing  else,  served  as  a  warning, 
and,  in  spite  of  my  perhaps  somewhat  narrow  up¬ 
bringing,  I  have  never  had  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  being  what  the  Americans  call  a  good  mixer  and 
I  have  always  felt  completely  at  home  with  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  people.  Around  Sussex  Square, 
stretching  over  the  hills  behind  Kemp  Town,  were 
pleasant  farms  and  meadows  over  which  we  held 
paperchases  or  went  for  tedious  walks  two  by  two. 
However,  when  walking  in  the  town,  we  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  so  in  single  file  ;  this  was  known  as 
“  crocodile  formation,”  in  fact  a  snake  of  well- 
tamed  boyhood  that  always  wound  its  way  at  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  footpaths  so  that  other  pedes¬ 
trians  should  not  be  inconvenienced.  The  Head 
was  a  great  disciplinarian,  a  man  of  taciturn  manner 
who  seemed  to  have  little  sympathy  with  his  pupils 
and  gave  the  impression  of  concocting  opportunities 
for  swishing  !  A  trick  of  his  was  to  toss  his  hand¬ 
kerchief  on  the  floor  and  then  innocently  command 
one  of  the  new  boys  to  retrieve  it.  When  the  victim 
stooped  to  do  so  the  Doctor  genially  used  his  cane 
on  that  part  of  the  boy’s  anatomy  apparently 
designed  by  nature  for  the  purpose,  the  instrument 
of  punishment  being  actually  made  of  a  few  twigs 
of  supple  birch.  I  don’t  remember  what  I  learned 
at  Dr.  D arch’s  Academy  ;  but  one  useful  bit  of 
knowledge  I  did  acquire  while  at  Brighton.  Sir 
Lawrence  Peel,  a  relative,  resided  there  at  that 
time  and  in  his  friendly  home  he  solemnly  initiated 
me  into  the  mysteries  of  carving  both  poultry  and 
joints.  It  seems  an  odd  thing  to  remember  and  be 
grateful  for  after  all  these  years,  but  many  a  time 
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I  have  been  glad  that  I  possessed  a  homely  accom¬ 
plishment  now  very  unfashionable. 

From  Brighton  I  went  to  Egypt  House,  Cowes, 
then,  as  now,  belonging  to  the  Ward  family.  The 
school  was  run  by  a  Mr.  White  and  it  was  at  this 
time  that  I  first  frequently  saw  Queen  Victoria. 
Using  a  pair  of  sleek  fat  ponies,  her  favourite  drive 
was  from  Osborne  House  to  West  Cowes.  She 
would  cross  the  Medina  by  the  floating  bridge,  visit 
Cowes  and  return  to  Osborne  through  Newport 
and  Whippingham. 

This  was  not  by  any  means  my  first  glimpse  of 
the  Queen,  because,  when  I  was  quite  young,  my 
sister  and  I  were  regularly  taken  to  Buckingham 
Palace  to  see  Her  Majesty  depart  in  State  to  open 
Parliament.  We  stood  by  the  fireplace  in  the  Grand 
Entrance  and  watched  with  awe  as  we  saw  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort  come  downstairs 
and  pass  to  the  State  Carriage,  drawn  by  the  eight 
famous  cream-coloured  ponies.  And  here  I  may 
tell  a  story  that  made  a  great  impression  on  me 
when  first  I  heard  it. 

Before  it  was  altered  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward, 
the  Coronation  Coach  had  a  coach-box  from  which 
the  wheel  horses — they  were  not  really  ponies — 
were  driven  by  Smith,  the  old  Royal  Coachman 
and  a  famous  character  in  his  way  :  the  four  leaders 
being  of  course  ridden  by  postilions.  The  coach¬ 
box  had  to  be  reached  by  a  ladder  before  the  horses 
were  put  to  the  Coach — there  was  no  other  way  ! 
Smith  was  a  privileged  person  and  a  great  friend 
of  my  father.  On  one  occasion,  when  Parliament 
was  about  to  be  opened  by  the  Queen,  Smith 
brought  the  Coach  and  horses  through  the  archway 
into  the  quadrangle  and  drew  up  before  the  Grand 
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Entrance  in  magnificent  style.  Beckoning  to  my 
father,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Guard  of 
Honour,  Smith  bent  down  and  whispered  : 

“  Will  you  do  me  a  favour,  Colonel  ?  ” 

“  Of  course,  Smith,  if  I  possibly  can.” 

“  Keep  that  big  drum  of  yours  quiet  as  we  go 
out ;  the  ponies  are  very  fresh.” 

“  Yes  ;  but,  Smith,  what  would  Her  Majesty 
and  the  Prince  think  of  God  Save  the  Queen — with¬ 
out  the  big  drum  !  ” 

To  which  Smith  replied,  “  I’ve  got  these  ’orses 
in,  but  if  that  big  drum  of  yours  goes  I  don’t  know 
’ow  I  shall  get  ’em  out !  ” 

My  father  loved  the  sea  and  was  for  many  years 
on  the  Sailing  Committee  of  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron.  We  always  had  a  house  at  Cowes, 
which  may  have  been  the  reason  why  I  went  to 
school  there.  In  those  days  four  wooden  feather- 
boarded  cottages  stood  together  on  the  spot  now 
occupied  by  the  Squadron  Garden.  They  were 
called  Barton’s  Cottages  after  the  man  who  kept 
the  bathing  machines  which  were  stationed  just  in 
front.  The  cottages  were  anything  but  palatial  and 
there  was  an  iron  post  in  the  centre  of  each  draw¬ 
ing-room  to  support  the  floor  above .  Every  year  they 
were  occupied  by  the  same  families :  my  father’s, 
Colonel  Markham’s  and  Colonel  Verschoyle’s ;  all 
Guardsmen  and  members  of  the  Squadron. 

At  times,  in  the  afternoons,  a  carriage  would  be 
sent  from  Osborne  House  to  fetch  my* sister  Maud 
and  myself  to  play  with  the  Royal  children.  These 
were  very  informal,  happy  little  gatherings,  for  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Queen  Victoria  were  all 
bright,  quite  unspoiled  and  extremely  natural, 
though  I  can  best  remember  the  Duke  of  Con- 
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naught  and  the  Duke  of  Albany,  they  being  most 
closely  of  my  own  age  and  outlook.  We  used  to 
partake  of  picnic  teas  in  the  grounds,  though 
children  were  in  those  days  very  seldom  allowed 
tea,  it  being  thought  that  this  decoction  was  apt  to 
stunt  their  growth,  and  a  china  mug  of  fresh  warm 
milk  formed  a  much  more  general  drink.  On 
other  occasions  there  would  be  a  very  modest  but 
wholesome  spread  in  the  nursery  quarter  in  one 
wing  of  the  great  house. 

It  was  but  seldom  that  we  came  directly  into 
contact  with  the  Queen,  though  once  I  ran  like  a 
startled  hare  at  her  approach,  thoroughly  overawed 
at  being  almost  face  to  face  with  Her  Majesty  and 
little  thinking  that  I  should  one  day  have  the  honour 
of  being  a  Gentleman  Usher  to  her  son,  King 
Edward,  and  her  grandson,  King  George.  In  my 
childhood’s  memory,  the  Queen  lingers  as  an  essen¬ 
tially  austere  figure,  with  very  bright  blue  eyes  that 
seemed  to  miss  nothing.  At  the  same  time  I 
believe  that  my  absurd  desire  to  fly  so  precipitately 
arose  not  from  any  physical  fear  of  the  impressively 
dignified  little  lady,  so  much  as  from  all  that  my 
imagination  pictured  of  her  might  and  power.  To 
trace  the  origins  of  such  childish  impulses  is  very 
difficult,  if  not  indeed  impossible.  Mine  may  well 
have  dated  from  the  occasion  of  the  Great  Review 
of  twenty  thousand  volunteers  by  the  Queen  in 
Hyde  Park  in  i860.  The  King  of  the  Belgians 
(Leopold  I)  was  seated  in  the  carriage  beside  Her 
Majesty,  with  Princess  Alice  (Grand  Duchess  of 
Hesse)  and  Prince  Arthur  (the  Duke  of  Connaught) 
opposite.  The  Prince  Consort  rode  on  the  Queen’s 
right  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince  Jules  of 
Holstein-Glucksburg  on  her  left.  The  spectacle 
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made  a  very  vivid  impression  on  my  childish 
mind. 

My  next  school  was  Wellington,  where  I  slept  in 
the  Hill  Dormitory.  My  nomination  papers  were 
signed  by  Lord  Palmerston,  and  I  recollect  going 
to  call  on  him  at  Cambridge  House  in  Piccadilly, 
now  the  Naval  and  Military  Club,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  vetted  !  He  was  aggressively  brusque  in 
his  cross-examination  and  autocratic  in  manner,  a 
nobleman  of  a  very  old  type  even  to  me,  and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  confess  that  it  was  with  a  sense  of 
grim  relief  that  I  was  eventually  conducted  out  of 
the  room  ;  although  I  had  the  consciousness  that 
Lady  Palmerston,  who  was  present,  had  been  some¬ 
how  a  sympathetic  intervener. 

Charles  Kingsley,  under  whose  auspices  I  went 
to  Wellington,  was  gruff  and  harsh-voiced,  but 
there  was  a  wondrous  softness  beneath  his  rugged 
veneer.  I  can  even  now  visualize  him  in  Eversley 
Rectory  at  a  very  tall  desk,  smoking  a  churchwarden 
pipe  of  inordinate  length.  His  daughters  I  also 
knew  ;  and,  when  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
(afterwards  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra) 
visited  Wellington  in  1864,  Miss  Kingsley  gave  to 
every  boy  in  my  dormitory  a  buttonhole  of  scarlet 
geraniums  and  white  pinks,  to  represent  the  national 
colours  of  the  Danish  bride.  In  due  course  I  will 
tell  how  my  friendship  with  Kingsley’s  brilliant 
daughters,  Rose  and  Mary,  lasted  throughout  the 
years.  His  son  Maurice,  who  afterwards  settled 
in  America  as  an  Engineer,  was  a  Prefect  at  Wel¬ 
lington  when  I  first  went  there.  The  youngest 
son,  Grenville,  if  I  mistake  not,  settled  in  Australia, 
a  Continent  which,  in  the  literary  sense,  might  be 
described  as  having  been  discovered  by  his  uncle 
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Henry,  the  distinguished  author  of  Geoffrey  Hamlyn 
and  Ravenshoe.  Charles  Kingsley  was  long  and 
sinewy  rather  than  big,  had  masses  of  thick  hair  and 
vivid,  flashing  eyes  ;  he  always  reminded  me  of  a 
hot-blooded  thoroughbred  whose  fiery  native  temper 
was  only  controlled  by  the  acceptance  of  the  will  of 
a  beloved  Master. 

From  Wellington  I  went  to  Le  Maistre’s  School 
at  St.  Aubin’s  in  Jersey.  My  people  lived  for  some 
little  time  near  the  town  in  a  house  called  Noir 
Mount,  and  I  can  distinctly  call  to  mind  the  girl 
who  was  afterwards  Mrs.  Langtry,  with  a  wealth 
of  hair  over  her  shoulders,  buying  things  at  the 
chemist’s  shop  that  was  kept  in  St.  Helier  by  the 
father  of  Sir  John  Millais. 

Le  Maistre’s  School  was  on  the  hill  overlooking 
the  Bay  and  one  of  the  attractive  things  about  it 
was  that  each  senior  boy  had  a  study  to  himself. 
I  revisited  the  place  in  1924  ;  it  is  now  a  Hotel  and 
I  found  a  certain  sentimental  enjoyment  in  identify¬ 
ing  the  window  of  my  bedroom.  My  chief  memory 
of  Le  Maistre  himself  is  that  he  was  very  kind  and 
good  ;  perhaps,  after  all,  as  fine  an  inspiration  as 
any  Headmaster  could  leave  behind  him. 

This  reminds  me  that  while  my  parents  lived  in 
Jersey,  which  they  did  before  I  went  to  school 
there,  they  invited  General  Laurel,  the  Governor 
of  the  Island,  to  dinner,  and  suddenly  were  left 
without  a  single  servant — showing  that  there  were 
bothersome  domestic  incidents  even  in  those  far- 
off  days.  My  mother,  however,  always  resourceful, 
made  no  whisper  of  a  suggestion  that  she  should 
postpone  the  function  ;  indeed  she  could  not  very 
well  have  done  so  because,  although  the  General 
was  an  intimate  friend,  the  dinner  party  was  an 
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official  one.  She  eventually  cooked  the  meal  her¬ 
self  ;  the  governess  served  up  the  various  dishes  ; 
my  father  laid  the  table  ;  and  my  sister  Maud  and 
myself  did  the  waiting  ! 

From  Jersey  I  was  sent  to  complete  my  education 
at  King’s  College  School,  London,  then  under  the 
headship  of  Dr.  Maclear  ;  and  there  I  consider  I 
absorbed  more  useful  knowledge  than  I  had  done 
elsewhere.  I  used  to  go  daily  from  my  father’s 
town  house  in  St.  George’s  Square  by  horse-bus, 
the  driver  always  keeping  a  seat  for  me  by  his  side. 

The  Strand  in  those  days  was,  of  course,  a  very 
different  thoroughfare  from  what  it  is  now.  As  a 
boy  I  was  familiar  with  the  second-hand  book¬ 
shops  and  ole  clo’  stores  of  Holywell  Street ;  the 
dens  and  courts  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Clare  Market  (though  even  policemen  hunted 
there  in  couples  after  nightfall)  and  the  Opera 
Comique,  the  Globe,  Olympic  and  old  Gaiety 
Theatres.  Incidentally,  I  believe  that  the  hand¬ 
some  pillared  portico  to  Bush  House  actually 
occupies  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  stage  of  the 
old  Olympic. 


hi 

Although  I  have  been  fond  of  the  country  ever  since 
I  can  remember,  I  have  none  the  less  always  loved 
London.  I  pass  no  judgment  on  the  architecture 
of  Kings  way,  Regent  Street  or  the  new  Devonshire 
House  beyond  saying  that  I  do  not  see  how  one 
could  ever  develop  any  affection  or  sentiment  for 
these  monster  erections  of  steel  and  concrete.  Just 
as  one  loved  horses,  horse  transport,  and  the  old 
Coaching  Inns,  and  cannot  pretend  to  any  senti- 
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ment  for  a  train  or  a  Railway  Station,  so  one  may 
admit  the  utilitarian  necessity  of  the  newer  buildings 
while  remaining  quite  cold  to  such  aesthetic  merits 
as  they  may  possess. 

The  London  of  my  youth  was  both  geographically 
and  socially  a  very  small  place.  When  my  father 
went  to  reside  at  fifteen  St.  George’s  Road  in  the 
early  ’sixties,  only  the  north  side  of  Eccleston 
Square  was  built.  There  were  fields  right  down 
to  the  Thames  where  one  could  even  then  see  snipe  ! 
Mayfair  and  Belgravia  were  pretty  well  what  they 
are  now.  People  of  position  might  live  between 
Portland  Place  and  Great  Cumberland  Place  as 
they  do  now,  but  Bayswater  was  beyond  the  pale 
and  South  Kensington  not  even  built.  It  is  true 
the  Horticultural  Gardens  were  there  and,  in  1857, 
the  present  South  Kensington  Museum  was  started 
in  a  series  of  corrugated  iron  buildings  which  were 
known  as  “  The  Boilers  ”  !  Rutland  Gate  and 
part  of  Princes  Gate  were  then  in  existence. 
Grosvenor,  Chesterfield,  Apsley,  Dorchester, 
Stafford,  Bath,  Spencer,  Lansdowne,  Bridgewater 
and  Harrington  Houses  still  remain  ;  but  North¬ 
umberland,  Carrington,  Gloucester  and  Devon¬ 
shire  Houses  have  all  disappeared,  and  Montagu 
House  is  a  Government  office. 

Dorchester  House  and  Bridgewater  House  are 
almost  the  only  two  houses  in  London  the  sky¬ 
lines  of  which  are  not  destroyed  by  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  hideous  chimneys.  Hampton  Qourt, 
which  people  come  from  all  over  the  world  to  see, 
has  its  fine  sky-line  ruined  by  the  most  monstrous 
accretion  of  these  builders’  horrors  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  have  often  wondered  why  modern 
architects  allow  their  chimneys  to  become  excres- 
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cences,  instead  of  making  them  things  of  beauty  as 
in  Tudor  and  Elizabethan  houses. 

Carrington  House  stood  on  the  site  now  covered 
by  the  new  War  Office  in  Whitehall  and  was  then 
occupied  by  the  present  Lord  Lincolnshire. 

Harrington  House  in  Craig’s  Court  is  likely  soon 
to  disappear  or,  which  perhaps  is  a  more  evil  fate, 
be  “  improved  ”  out  of  existence  ;  it  is  a  Wrenish 
building  with  an  interesting  fa5ade  and  a  good 
staircase. 

Northumberland  House  in  Trafalgar  Square  was 
very  large  with  an  imposing  archway  topped  by 
the  famous  stone  Lion  of  the  Percy  family,  now 
surmounting  the  gates  of  Syon  House,  Isleworth. 
On  one  occasion  a  man  collected  a  crowd  in  Trafal¬ 
gar  Square  by  persuading  them  that  the  tail  of  the 
Lion  moved,  the  London  loiterer  being,  apparently, 
as  gullible  then  as  now. 

Authentic  family  history  tells  of  a  Berkeley  who 
resided  about  1750  in  the  then  fashionable  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Shoe  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  and  who 
paid  frequent  visits  (for  the  week-end,  possibly)  to 
his  mother  at  her  country  seat  in  Kentish  Town. 
The  earliest  Berkeley  House  was,  however,  situated 
at  Clerkenwell  and  its  actual  site  is  marked  to-day 
by  Berkeley  Street  in  the  E.C.i  division  of  the 
Metropolitan  Postal  District,  a  mean  by-way  with 
the  usual  public-house  buttressing  one  corner.  The 
second  Berkeley  House  stood  on  Hay  Hill  Farm, 
on  which,  later,  Berkeley  Square  sprang  up,  to 
remain  a  landed  possession  of  the  family  until  a 
very  few  years  ago.  The  precise  situation  of  the 
house  was  subsequently  occupied  by  the  recently 
demolished  Devonshire  House  which  William  Kent 
built  and  furnished  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in 
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1734.  Hay  Hill  as  the  name  of  a  street  of  course 
remains  to  this  day.  As  these  lines  are  being 
written  the  scene  is  once  again  being  transformed. 
Kent’s  house,  modest,  dignified  and,  above  all, 
English,  has  disappeared,  and  is  being  replaced  by 
a  hideous  Americanized  block  of  flats.  So  cramped 
and  poky  are  they  that  if  they  were  built  south  of 
the  Thames  they  would  rightly  be  described  as 
“  dwellings  ”  !  Lansdowne  House,  inside  and  out 
the  joint  work  of  the  incomparable  brothers  Adam, 
is  submerged  :  although  built  thirty  years  after 
Devonshire  House  one  doubts  if  it  has  as  long  a 
life  before  it. 

Berkeley  House  III,  which  I  visited  and  re¬ 
member  quite  well,  stood  in  Spring  Gardens, 
Charing  Cross.  These  pleasure  grounds  once 
belonged  to  the  Royal  Palace  of  Whitehall,  and 
were  named  after  a  concealed  spring  which,  when 
a  stone  was  stepped  upon,  lavishly  sprinkled  with 
water  the  dupe  who  had  been  tricked  into  making 
the  experiment.1  The  Gardens  formed  a  place  of 
public  recreation  at  one  time  ;  and  the  purpose 
they  served  was,  with  the  advance  of  the  builder, 
transferred  to  Vauxhall,  later  to  Cremorne,  and 
finally  to  Sydenham,  where  the  Crystal  Palace 
eventually  found  a  permanent  home.  The  cows 
that  used  to  be  tethered  at  one  side  of  the  Horse 
Guards  Parade,  and  which  most  of  us  recollect, 
were  (not  individually,  but  as  an  institution)  dis¬ 
tantly  connected  with  the  original  Gardens.  They, 
and  the  two  old  maids  who  owned  them,  only  dis¬ 
appeared  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  owners 


1  Vouched  for  in  Grantley  Berkeley’s  Reminiscences  of  a 
Huntsman ,  and  also  in  Smyth’s  Lives  of  the  Berkeleys. 
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were  awarded,  or  at  any  rate  claimed,  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  their  vested  interest. 

As  I  have  said,  London  Society  was  as  compact 
socially  as  it  was  geographically.  Everybody  either 
knew  or  knew  of  everybody  else.  I  always  under¬ 
stood  the  term  Society  to  mean  only  those  who 
were  eligible  for  presentation  at  Court.  The 
Clergy  held  a  rather  invidious  position  and  only 
the  higher  ranks,  such  as  Bishops,  Deans  and 
Chaplains  to  the  Queen,  attended  Court.  Actors 
one  never  met  socially,  nor  people  in  trade  or 
business  ;  bankers  such  as  Child,  Coutts,  Cocks, 
and  Drummond  being  the  only  exceptions.  Bar¬ 
risters  of  good  family  were  received,  but  not 
solicitors.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  to-day  how 
recent  is  the  social  welcome  given  to  actors.  The 
only  actors  invited  to  great  houses  were  the  Kendals, 
the  Bancrofts  and  Irving.  Constance,  wife  of  the 
first  Duke  of  Westminster,  did  much  to  break  down 
a  stupid  convention  and  it  was  at  Grosvenor  House 
that  I  first  met  actors  in  Society.  As  she  was  a 
Leveson- Gower,  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Suther¬ 
land,  lesser  hostesses  were  quick  to  follow  her 
excellent  example. 

About  1875  the  Professional  Beauty  arrived  on 
the  scene.  Sometimes  she  had  birth,  breeding  and 
education  ;  sometimes  her  face  was  in  truth  her  only 
fortune.  A  cynical  friend  of  mine  once  described  it 
as  her  misfortune  and,  without  going  as  far  as  that,  I 
must  admit  that  in  my  experience  the  Professional 
Beauty  seldom  made  a  great  success  of  her  life. 
There  were  exceptions,  but  not  many.  I  have 
always  considered  them  the  forerunners  of  the 
“  climbers  ”  who  afterwards  became  so  ubiquitous 
and  such  a  nuisance.  Their  advent  in  Society  was 
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good-naturedly  sponsored  by  such  people  as  Lady 
Cork,  Mrs.  Cavendish  Bentinck  and  others. 

There  is  now  no  fixed  time  for  coming  to  London 
for  the  Season.  Formerly  everyone  arrived  on  the 
first  of  May.  Like  other  things,  the  climate  seems 
to  have  changed,  because  on  the  first  of  May  men 
always  wore  white  hats  and  ladies  muslin  dresses 
and  I  doubt  if  that  could  be  done  now  ;  and  talking 
about  the  changed  climate,  I  am  almost  sure  that  we 
always  had  snow  at  Christmas  ! 

A  popular  entertainment  was  to  go  to  Hatchett’s, 
the  old  White  Horse  Cellar  in  Piccadilly,  to  see  the 
Stage  Coaches  start  on  May  Day.  They  departed 
at  intervals  of  three  minutes,  cheered  all  along 
Piccadilly  by  the  admiring  throngs.  The  chief 
routes  were  Brighton,  Dorking,  Windsor,  Guild¬ 
ford,  Hampton  Court  and  St.  Albans.  My  father, 
who  was  a  keen  whip,  drove  most  or  all  of  these 
coaches  at  one  time  or  another.  When  he  was 
with  a  tutor  at  Weymouth  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  drove  what  was  I  believe  the  last  stage  of  the 
Weymouth  Coach  ;  he  used  regularly  to  run  out 
six  miles  to  meet  it  and  drive  the  coach  back.  Some 
years  later  he  started  the  Coaching  Club  with  the 
help  of  George  Goddard,  who  had  never  driven  a 
coach  in  his  life.  All  the  preliminaries  were  dis¬ 
cussed  and  settled  in  Goddard’s  chambers.  My 
father  secured  his  old  friend  the  Duke  of  Beaufort 
as  President ;  the  present  Lord  Lincolnshire  was 
Vice-President ;  my  father  was  Secretary — and  I 
did  all  the  work. 

People  always  left  cards  directly  they  arrived  in 
town  ;  sometimes,  where  the  acquaintanceship  was 
very  large,  they  were  sent — not  through  the  post — 
but  through  the  libraries,  old-fashioned  ones  like 
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Day’s  in  Mount  Street  making  this  a  part  of  their 
business.  It  was  a  fearful  breach  of  etiquette  not 
to  leave  a  card  the  day  after  a  dinner  party  and 
within  a  few  days  after  a  ball.  Nowadays  no  one 
ever  leaves  anything,  except,  very  occasionally,  a 
measly  sixpence  for  the  cloakroom  attendants  ; 
and  I  know  of  one  millionaire  who  saves  his  pocket 
and  tries  to  save  his  face  by  carrying  a  supply  of 
threepenny  bits  for  this  purpose  ! 

No  one  ever  walked  or  rode  in  Hyde  Park  except 
dressed  in  their  best  clothes.  Men  wore  high  hats 
both  walking  and  riding.  A  lady  never  walked  in 
the  Park  except  with  a  gentleman,  either  a  near 
relation  or  a  very  intimate  friend,  and  then  only 
before  luncheon,  that  is  between  twelve  and  two 
o’clock.  A  young  lady  might,  however,  walk  alone 
from  one  side  of  the  Square  in  which  she  lived  to 
the  other.  Ladies  never  went  in  hansoms  ;  in¬ 
deed  it  was  only  in  latter  days  that  they  did  so  and 
then  only  when  accompanied  by  a  relative  or  close 
friend  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  remember  that 
this  picturesque  but  unsafe  conveyance  got  its 
name  from  the  inventor,  Joseph  Hansom,  an  archi¬ 
tect  who  died  in  1882.  Needless  to  say,  a  lady 
never  patronized  a  ’bus  ;  and  no  one  in  Society 
ever  travelled  anything  but  first  class.  Of  course 
no  one  ever  smoked  in  the  streets,  and  in  country 
houses  men  were  sent  to  smoke  in  the  kitchen  or 
the  Servants’  Hall.  At  a  club  you  might  only  do 
so  in  the  Smoking-room,  and  a  friend  of  mine  who 
is  under  fifty  tells  me  that  he  was  once  reprimanded 
by  a  senior  member  for  lighting  a  cigarette  in  the 
hall  of  the  Carlton.  My  father,  sometime  about 
1870,  walked  down  St.  James’s  Street  smoking  a 
cigar  and  was  the  first  person  to  do  so.  No  man 
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ever  carried  a  parcel,  nor  does  he  now  if  he  can 
possibly  avoid  it. 

I  think  it  was  the  year  my  father  outraged  Mrs. 
Grundy  by  smoking  in  the  street  that  I  first  went 
to  the  Opera.  Mrs.  Charles  Gurney  had,  as  the 
saying  was,  “  lent  her  ivories  ”  to  my  parents,  and 
we  all  went  to  hear  Patti  and  Mario  in  Faust.  People 
who  took  a  box  or  stalls  for  the  Season  were  given 
a  numbered  ivory  counter  for  each  seat  and  these 
they  lent  to  their  friends  for  the  night,  and  it  was 
an  unwritten  law  that  they  should  be  returned 
promptly  the  next  morning. 

The  Derby  was  even  then  one  of  the  great  days 
of  the  year.  No  ladies  ever  went,  although  a  few, 
more  daring,  went  to  the  Oaks.  On  the  afternoon 
of  Derby  Day  all  who  lived  in  Grosvenor  Place 
had  their  balconies  draped  with  red  cloth  and 
gave  what  were  called  “  Derby  Teas  ”  at  which  the 
great  amusement  was  to  watch  the  Coaches  return¬ 
ing  from  the  Races.  On  these  occasions  Poole, 
the  well-known  tailor,  was  usually  conspicuous,  it 
being  his  custom  to  drive  up  and  down  Grosvenor 
Place  in  a  phaeton  drawn  by  a  very  smart  pair  of 
chestnut  horses.  And  here  I  should  explain  why 
Mr.  Poole  was  such  a  well-known  figure.  It  could 
not  be  said  that  he  was  received  in  general  society, 
but  occasionally  he  was  invited  to  stay  at  a  big 
country  house.  He  was  an  agreeable  man,  and 
rumour  had  it  that  many  of  his  younger  customers 
were  under  obligations  to  him  not  only  for  long 
credit,  but  for  actual  loans.  However  this  may 
have  been,  he  had  a  delightful  house  on  the  River 
known  as  Craven  Cottage.  The  grounds  were 
beautifully  laid  out  and  the  owner  had  the  privilege 
of  following  the  Boat  Race  in  his  private  steam 
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launch.  For  the  Race,  Poole  always  entertained  a 
large  party  which  often  included  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
After  a  sumptuous  luncheon  we  all  returned  to 
London  ;  I  was  always  lucky  enough  to  be  driven 
back  by  Mr.  Albert  Levy,  uncle  of  the  present  Lord 
Burnham. 

In  those  happy  days  a  stall  at  the  best  theatres 
only  cost  six  or  seven  shillings.  The  Haymarket, 
Adelphi  and  Drury  Lane  all  had  Royal  Boxes  and 
these  the  Queen  lent  to  favoured  friends.  The 
permanent  Royal  Boxes,  except  at  Covent  Garden 
and  the  Albert  Hall,  were  done  away  with  in  King 
Edward’s  reign.  The  Gaiety  Theatre  was  the  first 
of  its  class,  and  the  only  two  Music  Halls  were  the 
Alhambra,  and  Evans’  Supper  Rooms  which  were 
very  popular.  The  greatest  attraction  of  Evans’ 
was  Steadman’s  Boys’  Choir — the  predecessor  of 
the  modern  Restaurant  Orchestra.  The  place, 
which  was  presided  over  by  an  individual  known 
to  everyone  as  “  Paddy  Green,”  was  famous  for 
its  chop  and  potato  suppers.  I  remember  well 
amongst  its  most  regular  patrons  were  Lord  Henry 
Lennox,  Mr.  Albert  Levy,  Mr.  Posno  and  my 
cousin  Sir  George  Armytage.  They  had  their  own 
special  table  in  a  prominent  position  and  were 
known  as  “  the  knights  of  the  round  table.”  Evans’ 
was  supposed  to  be  very  fast ;  ladies  seldom  went 
there  and,  when  they  did,  sat  in  closely  curtained 
boxes. 

Everyone  left  town  at  the  end  of  July  ;  in  August 
Mayfair  and  Belgravia  were  a  desert  ;  all  blinds 
were  down  in  the  front  rooms,  and  if  for  any  reason 
people  were  obliged  to  be  in  London  they  very 
foolishly  concealed  themselves  in  the  back  part  of 
the  house. 

c.s.j. 
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A  week-end  at  a  great  country  house  was  in  those 
days  a  very  different  thing  from  the  delightfully  in¬ 
formal  parties  to  which  we  are  bidden  nowadays. 
I  will  describe  one  at  an  important  place  in  Hamp¬ 
shire  which  was  perhaps  typical  of  what  happened 
in  establishments  of  the  more  serious  sort. 

From  start  to  finish  all  our  movements  were  con¬ 
trolled.  On  arriving  at  Waterloo  I  found  forty 
others  there  ;  we  received  instructions  as  to  which 
carriages  we  were  to  occupy  and  were  indeed  mo  ved 
about  like  a  Platoon  on  Parade.  Arriving  at  our 
destination  in  time  for  tea,  no  introductions,  or 
practically  none,  were  made,  so  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  battle  against  the  atmosphere  of 
frigid  formality.  Dinner,  a  very  stately  affair,  was 
long  and  bad,  and  afterwards  we  all  assembled  in 
a  grand  salon  where  we  remained  until  bedtime, 
when  a  few  men,  greatly  daring,  ventured  to  go 
and  smoke  somewhere  in  the  servants’  quarters. 

On  Sunday  morning  we  were  all  marshalled, 
divided  into  four  parties,  and  sent  to  four  neigh¬ 
bouring  churches.  We  were  not  even  allowed  to 
choose  which  carriage  we  would  go  in  nor  who 
were  to  be  our  companions  !  At  luncheon  we  sat 
at  one  long  dismal  table  ;  there  were  no  flowers  or 
table  decorations,  only  the  necessary  plate  and 
glass,  and  everything  was  served  from  a  side  table. 
After  luncheon  we  all  walked  forlornly  in  a  pro¬ 
cession  through  “  the  pleasure  grounds” — a  name 
which  at  the  time  struck  me  as  singularly  inapplic¬ 
able.  There  were  grounds  in  plenty,  but  of  pleasure 
there  was  none.  During  an  inspection  of  “  the 
gardens  ”  we  were  each  solemnly  handed — one 
cherry.  Dinner  on  Sunday  was  a  repetition  of 
that  of  the  night  before  except  that  at  ten  o’clock 
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we  paraded  into  a  large  room  like  a  private  Chapel 
and  there  listened  to  a  long  service,  and  a  sermon 
which  lasted  at  least  half  an  hour  ! 

I  never  went  again. 

And  this  reminds  me  of  a  story  about  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge.  He  once  had  the  misfortune  to 
stay  at  a  country  house  similar  to  the  one  I  have 
described.  Coming  down  unexpectedly  to  break¬ 
fast  one  morning  he  found  all  the  family  and  guests 
on  their  knees  in  the  hall  and  the  host  in  a  pious 
voice  reciting  family  prayers.  The  Duke  gazed 
for  a  moment  at  the  assembly  and  was  heard  to 
mutter  to  himself,  “  Family  prayers  !  And  a 
damn’d  fine  custom  too,”  as  he  plumped  himself 
down  on  his  knees  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase. 

As  lately  as  1912  I  stayed  at  a  country  Rectory 
where  in  the  dining-room  we  all  knelt  round  and 
listened  to  long  prayers  almost  before  we  were 
properly  awake.  It  is  not  that  I  resented  the 
prayers — far  from  it.  What  I  did  dislike  was 
having  my  devotions  disturbed  by  the  sight  of  the 
bacon  and  eggs  slowly  freezing  on  a  side  table,  and 
the  upturned,  crooked  and  untidy  heels  of  the 
maids  peeping  out  of  their  skirts  ;  nor,  being  a 
hygienically  inclined  person,  did  I  afterwards  enjoy 
eating  my  tepid  breakfast  with  fingers  made  dis¬ 
gusting  by  handling  a  shabby,  very  dirty,  germ- 
infested  Prayer  Book  !  I  can  only  hope  my  virtue, 
forbearance  and  courtesy  will  eventually  be  re¬ 
warded,  because  they  certainly  were  not  then.  It 
really  was  a  revolting  ordeal  on  an  empty  stomach. 

But  to  return. 

People  paying  country  house  visits  in  my  early 
days  were  always  accompanied  by  a  maid  and  a 
valet,  or  a  maid  and  a  footman  ;  these,  being  per- 
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sonal  servants,  were  accommodated  in  the  house¬ 
keeper’s  room  where,  oddly  enough,  they  were 
addressed  by  the  name  of,  and  took  the  same 
precedence  as  their  master  or  mistress.  And  this 
reminds  me  of  a  very  amusing  incident  which 
happened  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  wife  of 
a  well-known  millionaire,  a  very  busy,  fashionable 
and  philanthropic  woman,  kept  two  maids,  the 
very  well-paid  senior  having  been  with  her  for 
several  years.  One  day,  to  her  mistress’s  sur¬ 
prise  and  consternation,  she  suddenly  gave  notice. 
Being  pressed  to  give  her  reasons  for  leaving,  she 
would  for  some  time  give  non, 4.  Eventually  she 
said,  “  Well,  it’s  like  this,  Mada'me  ;  we  constantly 
stay  at  the  country  houses  of  the  nobility  where 
most  of  the  guests  have  titles.  You  are  an  excellent 
mistress  and  I  have  been  very  happy  with  you  for 
four  years,  but  I  am  quite  tired  of  going  in  to 
dinner  last.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  very  snobbish  young 
woman  next  took  a  place  with  an  impoverished 
Dowager  Duchess  where  her  wages  were  exactly 
half  what  they  had  been,  but  where  doubtless  she 
had  the  satisfaction  of  often  going  in  to  dinner 
first  ! 

Talking  about  country  houses  reminds  me  of 
another  Poole  story.  The  famous  tailor  was  once 
staying  in  a  house  where  one  of  his  fellow-guests 
was  a  young  puppy  belonging  to  the  deathless  army 
of  snobs.  In  the  billiard-room  after  dinner  he 
complained  that  his  coat  (made  by  Poole)  did  not 
fit  properly.  Without  a  word  Poole  took  a  piece 
of  billiard-cue  chalk,  marked  the  coat  all  over  with 
lines  and  crosses  and  then  said,  “  Take  it  to  my 
shop  when  you  get  back  to  London  and  they  will 
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put  it  right.”  The  puppy  must  either  have  had 
the  mortification  of  going  up  to  change,  or  remaining 
a  sight  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

Is  country-house  visiting  going  out  of  fashion  ? 

If  hosts  have  to  economize  since  the  War,  so  have 
guests.  Travelling,  tips  and  so  on  are  now  a 
serious  tax.  As  a  witty  Irish  acquaintance  of  mine 
puts  it,  “  Week-end  visits  don’t  pay  unless  you 
steal  the  soap  and  the  sealing-wax — and  not  even 
then  !  ”  Petty  peculations  in  private  houses  and 
Clubs  have  been  incorrectly  lamented  as  a  sign  of 
recent  decadence.  Yet  there  have  always  been 
people  who  bagged  more  or  less  substantial 
souvenirs  of  their  visit  to  their  friends.  Note- 
paper  has  always  been  regarded  as  fair  game.  In 
my  young  days  one  very  well-known  social  figure 
of  the  highest  distinction  not  only  made  a  habit  of 
purloining  a  generous  supply  of  his  host’s  note- 
paper,  but  added  insult  to  injury  by  going  home 
and  using  a  sheet  of  the  booty  on  which  to  write 
his  bread-and-butter  letter  to  his  hostess  ! 

In  no  way  has  Mayfair  and  Belgravia  altered 
more  than  in  the  frequency  with  which  shops  now 
jostle  private  houses  ;  indeed  they  appear  to  be 
ousting  the  private  house  altogether.  The  Wel¬ 
lington  Club  was  the  first  building  allowed  to  be 
used  for  business  purposes  by  the  Grosvenor 
Estate.  There  was  great  difficulty  in  getting  the 
necessary  permission  and  it  was  only  finally  granted 
because  the  door  was  round  the  corner  and  not 
actually  in  Grosvenor  Place  !  In  those  days  there 
was  only  one  fishmonger  within  a  radius  of  four 
miles — Charles  in  Lower  Grosvenor  Place,  then 
called  Arabella  Row.  There  was  only  one  flower 
shop,  Catleugh’s  in  Hans  Street,  and  women  with 
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baskets  of  flowers  used  to  sit  at  the  corners  of 
Eccleston,  Eaton  and  Belgrave  Squares.  Solomon 
in  Piccadilly  was  the  first  to  make  and  sell  button¬ 
holes,  until  Standish  opened  a  shop  at  the  corner 
of  Albert  Gate  and  popularized  gardenias,  which 
men  used  to  buy  on  their  way  into  the  Park.  After 
this,  flower  shops  sprang  up  rapidly.  A  little  later 
Nieman  and  Cornish,  Wills  and  Segar,  and  Aldous 
became  famous  for  supplying  floral  decorations  for 
balls  ;  while  Green,  Goodyear,  Gerard,  and  Felton 
specialized  in  decorating  dinner  tables.  And  this 
reminds  me  that  the  custom  of  wearing  button¬ 
holes  seems  to  be  returning.  At  a  fashionable  ball 
in  Carlton  House  Terrace  given  last  Spring  all  the 
men  were  handed  gardenias  on  their  arrival— a 
charming  attention  which  was  much  appreciated. 

The  days  of  my  youth  came  all  too  soon  to  an 
end.  They  were  happy  and  full  of  interest,  but 
I  was  now  faced  with  the  necessity  of  deciding 
what  I  was  going  to  do  with  the  more  prosaic  and 
serious  side  of  life. 


Cranford  House,  Middlesex  :  North  Front. 


CHAPTER  II 

ADOPTING  A  NOVEL  CAREER 

HAVING  no  desire  to  enter  the  Services,  no 
ability  for  the  Bar  or  Medicine,  and  no 
vocation  for  the  Church,  I  found  more  difficulty  in 
choosing  a  profession  than  a  young  man  would  now. 
Eventually  I  tried  business  without,  let  it  be  said, 
much  success.  I  had  definite  organizing  gifts  but 
not  the  sort  of  aptitudes  which  make  money  or  find 
satisfaction  in  an  office.  In  fact,  I  began  to  suspect 
that  I  was  one  of  those  who  play  best  a  lone  hand 
and  who  are,  at  all  events  in  early  life,  tempera¬ 
mentally  unsuitable  for  team  work.  Then,  as  fre¬ 
quently  happens,  circumstances  decided  for  me. 

I  was  always  keen  on,  and  displayed  some  natural 
ability  for,  organizing  and  directing  amateur 
theatricals,  dances,  charity  concerts  and  country- 
house  amusements  ;  in  fact,  I  was  the  sort  of  man 
who,  wherever  he  finds  himself,  is  by  general  con¬ 
sent  appointed  unofficial  Master  of  Ceremonies. 
A  moment  came  when  it  seemed  to  me  I  might 
turn  this  ability — or  disability,  if  you  will — to 
practical  account. 

Having  once  come  to  a  decision,  I  found  that  the 
work  brought  me  a  great  deal  of  fun,  some  neces¬ 
sary  money,  and  an  unusual  insight  into  the  weak¬ 
nesses  and  vanities  of  human  nature. 

Max  Beerbohm,  in  one  of  his  wittiest  essays, 
divides  human  beings  into  those  who  are  born  to 
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be  hosts,  or  born  to  be  guests :  it  has  been  wisely 
said  that  the  extremes  of  any  species  are  far  from 
agreeable,  and  if  there  is  anything  more  tiresome 
than  the  person  whose  whole  ambition  begins  and 
ends  with  being  a  host,  it  is  the  individual  who 
spends  his  life  as  a  perpetual  guest.  In  my  experi¬ 
ence  the  perpetual  host  is  usually  a  female,  and  the 
perpetual  guest  a  male.  I  have  known  men  who, 
with  the  exception  of  breakfast,  never  seemed  to 
have  paid  for  a  meal  in  their  lives.  I  am  told  that 
they  have  now  feminine  counterparts,  but,  in  my 
younger  days,  females  of  repute  did  not  cadge  enter¬ 
tainment  from  all  and  sundry,  nor  did  they  specialize 
in  fleecing  men  who  could  perhaps  ill  afford  to 
spend  money  on  them. 

In  1885  my  friend  Mrs.  William  Lowther  asked 
me  if  I  would  for  a  fee  undertake  to  arrange  the 
lighting  for  a  ball  to  be  given  by  Mrs.  Albemarle 
Cator  at  the  large  corner  house  which  she  then 
occupied  in  Eaton  Square.  I  agreed.  Later,  Mrs. 
Cator  herself  asked  me  to  become  responsible  for 
the  supper,  flowers,  in  fact  every  detail.  The  ball 
was  a  great  success  ;  Mrs.  Cator  became  my  enthu¬ 
siastic  admirer  and  recommended  me  to  others, 
putting,  as  they  say,  a  great  deal  of  business  in  my 
way.  In  fact,  in  a  very  short  time,  I  was  success¬ 
fully  launched  in  my  new  and  unusual  profession. 
The  work,  if  interesting,  was  very  hard  and  I  had 
soon  to  engage  a  secretary  and  a  clerk  and  open  an 
office  in  Motcombe  Street,  Belgrave  Square. 

I  naturally  thought  that  my  family  and  its  many 
connections  would  rally  round  me  and  help  me 
all  they  could.  Instead,  they  disapproved  of  and 
opposed  my  plans,  as  did  many  of  my  friends  and 
acquaintances.  The  attitude  taken  up  by  my  cousin 
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Sir  George  Armytage,  the  fifth  Baronet,  was  typical. 
He  being  a  man  of  the  world,  a  bohemian  and  some¬ 
thing  of  a  wit,  I  looked  to  him  not  only  for  sympathy 
and  understanding  but  for  the  practical  help  which 
his  social  proclivities  and  wide  acquaintanceship  well 
qualified  him  to  give.  Instead,  I  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  :  “I  cannot  countenance  a  member  of 
the  Armytage  family  hiring  himself  out  as  a  paid 
Master  of  Ceremonies  !  ” 

II 

I  speedily  discovered  that,  like  everything  else, 
entertaining  on  a  large  scale,  if  it  was  to  be  a  success, 
must  be  run  on  strictly  business-like  lines.  People 
had  no  idea  how  costs  mounted  up  and  were  often 
horrified  at  the  bills.  I  always  prepared  before¬ 
hand  an  estimate  of  the  cost  and  in  no  instance  in 
my  whole  career  was  this  ever  exceeded.  Few 
establishments,  however  lavishly  staffed  and  run, 
are  equal  to  carrying  on  their  usual  duties  and  also 
giving  up  the  time  and  attention  needed  to  organize 
a  ball  or  other  large  entertainment ;  nor  was  it 
possible  in  those  days  easily  to  secure  the  outside 
help  so  generally  available  now. 

Hostesses  seemed  quite  unable  to  forecast  the 
number  of  guests  for  whom  they  had  to  provide. 
Far  too  many  suppers  were  ordered  (and  charged 
for).  I  made  various  calculations  and,  by  arriving 
at  a  system  of  averages,  was  able  to  gauge  the 
number  of  guests  to  within  ten  of  the  actual  number 
present.  When  I  was  arranging  a  ball  for  Lady 
George  Lennox,  she  complained  of  the  high  cost 
of  wine  and  was  horrified  when  I  suggested  a 
brand  of  champagne  three  times  as  expensive  as 
that  she  usually  had.  By  closely  supervising  the 
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consumption  we  found  at  the  end  that  the  bill  for 
the  higher  priced  wine  was  exactly  one-third  of 
what  Lady  George  paid  on  previous  occasions. 
And  I  may  here  say  that  good  organization  and 
management  always  mean  reducing  considerably 
the  entire  expense  of  a  ball  or  entertainment. 

I  was  fortunate  in  securing  as  my  private  secretary 
Mr.  Austin  C.  Michils,  who  is  now  in  the  office  of 
the  Central  Chancery  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood 
at  St.  James’s  Palace.  Between  us  we  made  lists 
of  tradesmen  who  were  suitable  for  the  work  we 
wanted  done,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  we 
had  at  our  command  a  number  of  firms  who  knew 
exactly  what  we  required. 

At  a  ball,  lighting  is  all-important  and  I  was  one 
of  the  first  to  make  it  a  special  study.  I  went  to 
Barclay  and  Son  of  Regent  Street,  and  the  man 
specially  told  off  to  take  charge  of  my  work  was 
appropriately  named  Sparks.  In  those  days  light¬ 
ing  was  by  wax  candles  and  in  improvised  ball¬ 
rooms  little  attention  was  paid  to  ventilation.  Mr. 
Sparks  and  I  did  a  great  deal  to  alter  this.  The 
first  ball  lit  by  electricity  was  one  given  by  Mrs. 
Robert  Smith  in  Dover  Street  in  the  late  ’eighties. 
At  first  people  were  very  nervous  about  electricity, 
especially  during  thunderstorms  which  they  seemed 
to  think  it  somehow  brought  on  !  I  well  remember 
spending  a  whole  evening  between  a  house  in 
Berkeley  Square  and  one  in  Hereford  Gardens — 
at  both  of  which  I  was  organizing  balls — super¬ 
intending  men  baling  water  from  the  areas  flooded 
with  the  heavy  rain  following  thunder,  and  where 
the  mysterious  batteries  were  stored. 

I  was  about  the  first  person  to  take  an  empty 
house  and  fit  it  up  for  a  ball ;  it  was  in  Lennox 
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Gardens,  and  the  ball  was  given  in  honour  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence.  Later,  with  the  expert  assist¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Smith  of  Elizabeth  Street,  I,  at 
various  times,  arranged  entertainments  in  un¬ 
inhabited  houses  all  over  the  West  End  of  London. 
I  endeavoured  to  have  something  novel  for  each 
hostess,  and  amongst  the  most  successful  efforts 
were  a  house  in  Grosvenor  Square  fitted  up  in 
oriental  style,  and  one  in  Grosvenor  Gardens  where 
each  room  was  decorated  in  a  different  historic  style. 

In  the  early  days,  cut  flowers  were  sparingly 
used  and  one  saw  only  a  few  on  mantelpieces.  I 
was  the  first  to  make  lavish  use  of  palms  and  foliage 
plants  for  decorating  ball-  and  supper-rooms.  A 
novel  supper-room  decoration  was  a  large  palm 
springing  from  the  centre  of  a  round  supper  table  : 
this  became  so  popular  that  in  a  short  time  one  saw 
it  everywhere.  Aspidistras  are  now,  I  am  told, 
the  chosen  emblem  of  the  most  advanced  schools  of 
rhymeless  poets  and  chaotic  painters  ;  but  palms, 
so  far  undiscovered  by  the  Sitwellites,  still  languish 
in  obscurity  as  far  as  ultra-modern  artists  are 
concerned. 

In  course  of  time  floral  decorations  became 
extremely  popular  and  eventually  great  extravagance 
set  in.  Flowers  were  banked  all  over  the  house.  I 
remember  one  lady  paying  a  thousand  pounds  for 
flowers  for  her  ball,  and  the  following  week  another 
lady,  not  to  be  outdone,  spent  one  thousand  one 
hundred,  and  had  orchids  all  up  the  balustrade — 
more  eloquent  in  my  opinion,  of  the  depth  of  her 
purse  than  the  perfection  of  her  taste.  One  must, 
however,  admire  the  skill  with  which  she  outshone 
a  rival  with  the  minimum  of  increased  expenditure. 

Any  of  my  young  friends  who  read  this  will  stare 
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incredulously  when  I  tell  them  that  in  the  benighted 
’seventies  there  was  only  one  dance  band  of  any 
repute  in  London.  Doubtless  even  then  there 
were  others,  but  one  never  heard  of  them.  This 
band,  which  was  in  great  demand,  was  Coote  and 
Tinney’s,  and,  Mr.  Coote  senior  being  very  popular, 
everyone  tried  to  secure  him  personally,  just  as 
recently  everyone  wanted  to  secure  Mr.  Paul 
Whiteman. 

And  this  reminds  me  that  when  I  attended  my 
first  Court  Ball  in  1875  it  was  Coote  and  Tinney’s 
Band  that  played.  Lord  Hertford,  father  of  the 
present  Peer,  was  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  I  was 
commanded  to  attend  because  the  band  programme 
included  a  piece  of  music  of  mine  entitled  the 
Hildegarde  Valse.  I  remember  as  clearly  as  if  it 
were  yesterday  that  I  danced  my  own  Valse  with 
Miss  Ida  Hay,  now  Mrs.  Reginald  West,  who  was 
also  attending  her  first  Court  Ball. 

In  due  course  other  bands  appeared,  amongst 
the  earlier  well-known  ones  being  the  Blue  Hun¬ 
garian  Band,  Delma’s,  Liddell’s,  Godfrey  Holbech’s, 
Iff’s  and  Cassano’s.  I  do  not  know  if,  in  these  days 
of  jazz,  cultivated  musical  taste  is  more  general 
than  it  was  then.  I  must  admit  that  the  necessity 
for  good  dance  music  was  not  in  my  early  days 
generally  appreciated.  I  remember  Mrs.  Sassoon 
giving  a  ball  at  Albert  Gate  at  which  I  had  as  a 
partner  a  lady  who  complained  that  the  band  was 
so  bad  it  was  quite  impossible  to  dance.  When  I 
gently  told  her  it  was  Strauss’s  famous  band  from 
Vienna  she  expressed  surprise.  Possibly  she  was 
not  the  first  or  last  lady  to  mistake  a  defect  in  her 
own  physique,  deportment  or  musical  education 
for  incompetence  in  the  band. 
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One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  I  had  to  contend 
with,  when  I  started  organizing  entertainments, 
was  the  vague  way  in  which  invitations  were  ad¬ 
dressed  and  sent  out.  No  proper  lists  either  of 
invitations  or  acceptances  were  kept.  Mr.  Michils, 
who  has  a  remarkably  orderly  mind,  altered  all  this. 
Names  and  addresses  were,  as  often  as  not,  care¬ 
lessly  or  illegibly  written.  Prefixes  were  used 
haphazard,  the  word  “  Lady  ”  being  used  to  cover 
anyone  from  a  Marchioness  to  the  wife  of  the 
newest  knight.  Sometimes  envelopes  were  not 
even  used — the  address  appearing  on  the  back  of 
the  invitation  card  !  This  is  not  very  surprising 
when  one  recollects  that  the  addressing  and  sending 
out  of  the  cards  was  often  entrusted  to  the  butler, 
the  nursery  governess,  or  even  the  inhabitants  of 
the  nursery  itself.  Much  confusion  was  caused  by 
the  general  omission  of  the  prefix  Honourable. 
For  some  reason  difficult  to  understand,  people  have 
a  rooted  objection  to  its  use.  It  may  be  used  on 
an  envelope,  a  printed  list  of  patrons  of  a  charity, 
or  in  similar  circumstances,  but  never  in  speech  or 
on  a  visiting  card  !  And  this  explains  the  story 
told  of  an  American  lady  at  a  party.  A  friend  was 
asking  her  the  names  of  various  persons  present 
and  inquired,  “  Who  is  the  lady  in  garnets  danc¬ 
ing  with  our  host  ?  ”  To  which  the  American 
replied,  “  Well,  it  seems  she  is  really  the  Honour¬ 
able  Mrs.  Plantagenet,  but  I  understand  that  in 
England  it’s  very  wrong  to  say  so.” 

Of  course  many  mistakes  occurred,  some  amusing, 
some  the  reverse.  An  invitation  from  a  well- 
known  hostess  arrived  at  Sussex  Lodge  for  “  Lord 
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and  Lady  Anneley.”  Earl  and  Countess  Annesley 
who  resided  there  accepted  without  scrutinizing 
the  spelling.  When  they  arrived  at  the  ball  the 
surprised  hostess  tactfully  said,  “I’m  delighted  to 
see  you  and  apologize  for  not  sending  you  an  in¬ 
vitation,  but  I  had  heard  you  were  not  in  London.” 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  card  was  intended  for  Lord 
and  Lady  Annaly. 

If  people  are  careless  about  the  way  their  guests 
are  addressed,  they  are  likely  to  be  careless  about 
the  way  they  are  announced.  This  is  sometimes 
unavoidable  where  an  announcer  is  engaged  for  a 
big  function,  or  where  many  people  unknown  to 
the  household  servants  are  present. 

On  one  occasion  an  announcer,  engaged  only 
for  the  evening,  oiled  his  throat  a  little  too  often. 
Very  late  Mrs.  Dawson-Damer,  afterwards  Lady 
Portarlington,  arrived.  The  fuddled  announcer 
struggled  vainly  to  grasp  her  name  and,  giving  it 
up,  startled  and  amused  the  company  by  shouting 
out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  “  Mrs.  Dawson — dam’ 
’er  !  ” 

When  Sir  James  McGarel  Hogg  was  made  a 
Peer  he  chose  the  difficult  Irish  title  of  Lord  Magher- 
amorne.  A  butler,  who  knew  him  well  as  Sir 
James,  tried  hard  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  new  title  on  his  way  upstairs.  The  new  peer 
repeated  it  emphatically  several  times  and  the  poor 
butler  arrived  at  the  drawing-room  door  thoroughly 
rattled  :  he  solved  the  difficulty  by  throwing  it 
open  and  announcing,  “  the  late  Sir  James  Hogg  ”  ! 

And  this  reminds  me  of  another  story.  It  is  a 
bit  of  a  chestnut,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  in  print. 

Scottish  lairds,  especially  of  the  minor  variety, 
have  a  weakness  to  be  known  and  addressed  by  the 
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name  of  their  property.  Sir  Frank  Lockwood  was 
once  at  a  party  in  London  where  many  of  the 
guests  were  Scotsmen.  Hearing  several  men  who 
preceded  him  announced  in  this  quaint  Scottish 
fashion,  Sir  Frank  astonished  the  butler  by  giving 
his  name  as  “  Twenty- six  Lennox  Gardens  and 
Lady  Lockwood.” 

Needless  to  say,  I  had  personally  many  amusing 
experiences  in  my  unusual  profession.  Ladies  who 
desired  to  see  me  on  business  as  a  general  rule  treated 
me  as  ladies  should — but  there  were  exceptions. 
One  or  two  gentlewomen  made  a  point  of  addressing 
to  my  wife  and  myself  the  very  first  invitation  card 
they  sent  out  for  any  entertainment  which  I  was 
helping  them  to  organize. 

Of  bourse  I  never  went  to  a  ball  unless  I  was 
invited  in  the  orthodox  way.  At  one  house  where 
I  was  anxious  that  all  should  go  well  (and  to  which 
I  had  received  no  invitation)  I  decided  to  enter 
and  leave  by  the  back  stairs.  I  was  discovered 
hovering  on  the  outskirts  of  the  servants’  quarters 
by  one  or  two  of  my  men  friends,  much  to  their 
amusement  and  mine.  I  remember  a  few  in¬ 
stances  in  which  I  was  treated  as  the  head  man 
from  Gunter’s,  and,  on  at  least  one  occasion, 
allowed  to  wait  in  the  hall  for  an  hour  and  then 
kept  standing  during  the  interview. 

It  has  ever  been  my  experience  that  the  higher 
and  more  impregnable  the  position  of  the  man  or 
woman  the  more  free  and  gracious  their  manner. 
The  truly  great  do  not  condescend  to  your  level 
(as  the  parvenus  suppose)  :  but  by  treating  you 
exactly  as  one  of  themselves  they  raise  you  to  theirs. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  which  is  the  more 
attractive  and  high-bred  attitude.  Good  manners, 
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like  good  clothes,  never  obtrude  themselves  on  one’s 
attention.  As  an  example  of  the  perfection  of 
manners  I  can  think  of  none  to  surpass  those  of 
the  Ditke  and  Duchess  of  Teck,  the  parents  of 
Queen  Mary  ;  in  fact  their  manners  were  so  in¬ 
stinctively  gracious  and  kindly  that  you  never 
realized  they  had  any.  They  were  the  most  in¬ 
dulgent  and  considerate  friends  to  me  as  far  back 
as  I  can  remember.  I  arranged  many  garden 
parties  for  them,  including  their  Silver  Wedding 
party,  and  the  one  given  before  the  marriage  of  our 
present  Sovereign,  then  Duke  of  York,  to  their 
only  daughter.  I  spent  many  happy  hours  at  White 
Lodge  and  lunched  and  had  tea  there  innumerable 
times,  a  fact  which,  had  they  known  it,  might — I 
say  might — have  made  uncomfortable  the  “  ladies  ” 
who  kept  me  standing  in  the  hall.  I  have  pre¬ 
served  to  this  day  a  letter  to  my  mother  from  the 
Duke  of  Teck  written  in  June,  1892,  in  which  he 
said,  “  Kind  Percy  is  here  arranging  the  tents  for  us.” 
Small,  you  may  say ;  perhaps,  but  not  trivial, 
because  it  is  the  small  hurts  and  the  small  sweet¬ 
nesses  of  life  that  somehow  one  remembers  best 
throughout  the  passing  years. 

IV 

In  the  summer  of  1884  Lady  Archibald  Campbell, 
daughter-in-law  of  the  eighth  Duke  of  Argyll, 
made  something  of  a  sensation  by  giving  at  Coombe 
House,  Kingston  Hill,  an  open-air  performance  of 
As  You  Like  It,  thus  setting  a  fashion  for  pastoral 
plays,  as  they  were  called,  which  lasted  for  a  great 
many  years.  Lady  Archibald,  who  was  a  Callander 
of  Ardkinglas  and  Craigforth,  a  woman  of  con¬ 
siderable  charm  and  a  striking  personality,  was  an 
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actress  of  merit  and  herself  decided  to  play  Orlando. 
The  fashion  of  giving  plays  out  of  doors,  although 
only  spasmodically  followed  in  England,  was  by  no 
means  new.  Masques  in  the  open  air  were  common 
in  Elizabethan  times,  and  Bacon,  who  noted  every¬ 
thing,  wrote  an  essay  on  Masques  and  Triumphs 
which  may  well  have  inspired  Lady  Archibald. 
Then  there  was  the  famous  sylvan  theatre  at  Ver¬ 
sailles — sad  and  silent  since  the  days  of  Marie 
Antoinette.  Sometime  in  the  eighteen-thirties 
Theophile  Gautier  published  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin 
in  which  he  devoted  a  whole  chapter  to  the  de¬ 
scription  of  a  performance  by  some  of  his  characters 
of  As  You  Like  It  in  the  grounds  of  a  French 
chateau  ;  and  it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the 
chapter  is  really  a  most  sympathetic  appreciation  of 
what  is  in  many  ways  one  of  Shakespeare’s  most 
difficult  comedies. 

Whatever  the  inspiration,  Lady  Archibald’s 
venture  was  a  great  success.  Colonel  Gordon  Alex¬ 
ander  and  myself  were  responsible  for  the  general 
management.  It  was  wisely  decided  that  the  cast 
should  contain  a  goodly  sprinkling  of  professionals. 
Rosalind  was  played  by  Miss  Calhoun,  then  the 
principal  star  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  and  who, 
after  the  death  of  Miss  Lytton,  was  regarded  as,  if 
not  the  best,  at  any  rate  one  of  the  best  of  living 
Rosalinds.  Lady  Archibald  made  an  excellent 
Orlando  and  was  compared,  not  unfavourably,  with 
Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew,  the  famous  matinee  idol  of  those 
days. 

The  performances  gained  real  distinction  by  the 
\  acting  of  Herman  Vezin  as  Jacques.  He  had  made 
the  part  his  own  and  was  as  famous  in  it  as  was 
Edmund  Kean  as  Overreach ,  or  Henry  Irving  as 

c.s.j.  E 
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Mathias.  Miss  Fulton,  although  an  amateur,  was 
as  good  an  Audrey  as  I  have  ever  seen.  The  only 
other  detail  I  remember  is  that  Mr.  Arthur 
Bourchier,  then  a  young  man,  played  Oliver. 

The  novelty  of  the  cast  and  background  and  the 
social  position  of  Lady  Archibald  ensured  a  large 
and  fashionable  gathering.  The  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  were  present,  as  were  the  young  German 
Crown  Prince  and  Crown  Princess.  Sir  Herbert 
Beerbohm  Tree,  Mr.  Oscar  Asche — and  even  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell  in  What  Might  Happen — were 
anticipated,  because  we  had  real  deer-hounds  and 
not  one,  but  several,  real  goats  on  the  “  stage  ”  ! 

The  Princess  of  Wales,  I  remember,  with  the 
thoughtful  grace  and  charm  which  was  in  her  so 
delightfully  spontaneous  and  natural— and  with 
that  characteristic  touch  of  impulse  which  endeared 
her  to  the  people — at  the  end  of  the  first  perform¬ 
ance  handed  her  own  bouquet  to  Lady  Archibald. 
The  representations  attracted  many  of  the  famous 
literary  lions  whom  Lady  Archibald  loved  to  gather 
around  her.  Lord  Houghton,  father  of  the  present 
Lord  Crewe,  was  there,  and  also  Hamilton  Aide, 
Whistler  and  Oscar  Wilde.  Whether  Whistler  and 
Wilde  came  together  or  were  at  that  time  friends 
or  enemies  I  cannot  say.  I  know  everyone  born 
previous  to  1880  is  supposed  to  tell  stories  of  Wilde 
and  Whistler,  but  I  do  not  know  any  .  about  either 
and  don’t  feel  equal  to  inventing  them  ! 

v 

To  describe  a  tithe  of  the  parties  which  I  have  in 
my  time  organized  in  London  would  be  tedious. 
Yet,  as  this  volume  aims  at  being  to  some  extent  a 
modest  contribution  to  the  social  history  of  the 
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times,  I  must  say  something  about  a  few  that  seemed 
outstanding,  or  which  perhaps  in  their  way  marked 
a  definite  phase  in  the  history  of  fashion  and  manners. 

Like  everyone  else  I  went  to  Lady  Dashwood’s 
concerts  in  Grosvenor  Square.  She  engaged  the 
very  best  singers,  and  no  talking  was  allowed  while 
they  sang.  Baroness  Goldsmid  gave  famous  Musical 
Friday  evenings  at  her  house  in  Piccadilly,  where 
the  music  was  also  excellent  and  where  no  one  was 
allowed  to  leave  or  enter  the  room  during  an  item. 
Lady  Waldegrave  gave  equally  wonderful  parties 
in  London,  and  at  Strawberry  Hill — where  she 
once  gave  a  Fancy  Dress  Ball  that  became  famous. 
It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  her  town  house, 
number  seven  Carlton  Gardens,  was  recently 
acquired  from  Lord  Dudley  to  become  an  Annexe 
to  the  Carlton  Club,  where  members  may  now — 
for  the  first  time  in  history — receive  visitors,  in¬ 
cluding  ladies.  Sir  Reginald  Blomfield,  when  he 
re-faced  the  Carlton  with  Portland  stone  last  year, 
built  a  corridor  to  connect  the  Club  and  the  Annexe. 
Although  the  Annexe  is  absolutely  distinct  from, 
and  in  no  way  interferes  with,  the  comfort  or 
privacy  of  the  Club,  some  old-fashioned  members 
disapproved  so  much  of  the  innovation  that  a  few 
of  the  more  progressive  ones  promptly  christened 
the  corridor  “  the  bridge  of  sighs.” 

In  my  younger  days  smoking  at  a  ball  in  a  private 
house  was  not  allowed  except  when  Royalty  was 
present,  and  then  a  small  room  was  reserved  for 
the  purpose.  It  was  only  when  people  began  to 
give  balls  in  empty  houses  and  at  hotels  that  smoking 
became  general.  Nowadays  people  smoke  all  over 
the  house  during  a  ball  and,  I  am  told,  burn  holes 
in  priceless  inlaid  tables,  tapestries  and  carpets — 
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so  easily  does  freedom  degenerate  into  licence.  I 
am  a  smoker  myself,  but  smoking  in  Tube  lifts  and 
sitting  on  the  front  seats  of  ’buses  and  blowing 
sparks  and  ashes  into  the  faces  of  others  seems  to 
me  the  last  word  in  selfish  rudeness. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  balls  I  ever  organized 
was  that  for  the  Rao  of  Kutch  in  1887,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  Jubilee.  It  was  a  novelty  for 
an  Eastern  Potentate  to  give  a  ball  in  London,  and 
it  has  always  been  a  red-letter  event  to  me,  as  it 
marked  the  beginning  of  my  long  and  interesting 
connection  with  the  Indian  Princes,  with  most,  if 
not  all,  of  whom  I  have  since  been  closely  associated 
at  one  time  or  another. 

The  Rao  took  a  house  in  Queen’s  Gate  for  the 
Jubilee.  For  the  ball  all  the  windows  and  doors 
were  outlined  in  coloured  lights.  Flowers,  mirrors 
and  quantities  of  Eastern  stuffs  made  the  interior 
beautiful.  The  staircase  was  lined  by  the  Rao’s 
Bodyguard  and  he  and  his  brother,  in  native  dress 
and  blazing  with  jewels,  received  the  guests  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs.  The  Rao  himself  met  at  the 
front  door  and  conducted  each  Royal  guest  to 
reserved  chairs  at  one  end  of  the  ballroom.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  brought  Prince  Albert  and  Prince 
George  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Connaught  and  the 
Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  were  also 
present.  Prince  and  Princess  Christian  were  there, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Teck  brought  Princess  May. 
I  do  not  know  if  our  gracious  King  and  Queen 
danced  together  on  that  occasion,  but  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  his  sons  certainly  danced  all  the  evening 
and  stayed  late,  and  it  is  recorded  that  Princess  May 
wore  “  white  satin  and  tulle.”  The  Duchess  of 
Manchester,  who  helped  the  Rao  by  sending  out 
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some  of  the  invitations,  was  a  magnificent  figure  in 
cloth  of  gold  and  a  superb  diamond  tiara.  All 
London  was  present  and  the  supper  was  said  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  ever  given.  I  think  it  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  both  hot  and  cold  soup  were 
served  at  a  ball.  Through  the  fairy  scene  passed 
such  famous  figures  as  Maria  Lady  Ailesbury,  Mrs. 
Adrian  Hope,  Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  Lady 
Bective  and  many  more,  now  alas  !  no  longer  with 
us.  A  notable  figure  was  the  lady  now  known  as 
Albertha  Lady  Blandford,  happily  still  alive  and 
full  of  health  and  spirits.  Much  has  been  written 
about  the  remarkable  woman  known  to  all  her 
friends  as  “  Lady  A.”  ;  a  good  deal  of  it  is  not  true, 
and  where  it  was  inspired  by  malice,  it  may  con¬ 
fidently  be  dismissed  as  such.  I  never  heard  Lady 
Ailesbury  say  an  unkind  word  of  anyone  and  I 
always  affectionately  remember  her  rather  quaint 
and  attractive  habit  of  addressing  everyone  as 
“  my  dear  ”  ! 

Thirty-six  years  later  I  met  the  Rao  at  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace  and  am  very  pleased  to  say  that  His 
Highness  had  not  forgotten  me. 

vi 

Always  interested  in  military  affairs,  I  was  de¬ 
lighted  in  the  spring  of  1891  to  be  asked  to  under¬ 
take  the  direction  of  a  military  concert  and  a  series 
of  military  tableaux  in  aid  of  the  Royal  Military 
Asylum  (Duke  of  York’s  School).  The  entertain¬ 
ment  was  given  at  the  School  in  Chelsea,  now  known 
as  the  Duke  of  York’s  Headquarters. 

The  series  of  tableaux  illustrated  the  life  of  the 
soldier  in  Peace  and  War.  For  the  historic  ones 
absolutely  correct  costumes  of  the  period  were  used, 
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and  the  whole  thing  was  voted  a  complete  success. 
In  these  days  of  gigantic  historic  military  episodes 
at  the  Royal  Tournament  our  venture  seems  small 
enough,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  had  its 
uses  in  directing  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
enacting  upon  a  large  scale  of  scenes  from  military 
life  and  history  would  make  a  great  popular  appeal. 
For  a  nation  said  to  be  anything  but  military,  this 
is  extraordinary.  My  own  opinion  is  that  such 
spectacles  as  the  Royal  Tournament  and  the  Aider- 
shot  Torchlight  Tattoo  will  always  attract  the  public 
because  there  is  an  unchanging  love  for  the  Navy 
and  Army  buried  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  English 
people.  There  is  something  tender,  almost  maternal 
about  it,  and  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
jingoism,  militarism  or  a  lust  for  conquest  or  war. 
Even  in  Ireland  in  the  most  troublous  of  times 
“  England’s  cruel  red  ”  was  hailed  with  affection 
rather  than  with  dislike — and  I  am  credibly  told 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people  would 
like  our  soldiers  back  again  ! 

Never  once  appealed  to  in  vain  to  help  a  soldier’s 
charity,  the  Duke  of  Connaught  assumed  the  head 
of  our  committee  and  he  was  supported  by  most 
of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family.  I  remember 
well  the  presence  at  the  entertainment  of  the  Dul$e 
of  Cambridge.  It  was  touching  to  see  the  old 
warrior,  somewhat  gruff  and  frightening  as  was  his 
customary  manner,  go  close  up  to  listen  carefully 
to  the  boy  bandsmen  giving  a  selection  from  Balfe 
and,  at  the  end,  address  them  in  a  manner  almost 
fatherly. 

Many  well-known  people  took  part  in  the  tableaux, 
including  Arthur  Brodrick,  Colonel  Goldsmid,  Lord 
and  Lady  Glentworth  (afterwards  Lord  and  Lady 
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Limerick)  ;  Lord  Glentworth  was,  I  think,  in  the 
Royal  Munster  Fusiliers.  One  of  the  most  effective 
items  was  entitled  “  A  Military  Ball  in  the  Olden 
Time.”  I  remember  being  struck,  as  one  always 
is  at  similar  entertainments,  by  the  Chelsea  Pen¬ 
sioners,  representing  the  Army  of  the  past  ;  and  by 
the  band-boys  of  the  School,  representing  that  of 
the  future  :  so  is  the  torch  of  a  great  tradition 
passed  on. 

Another  adventure  to  which  I  look  back  with  a 
certain  amount  of  pride  and  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 
was  the  organization  of  the  ball  at  the  Hotel  Cecil 
in  1899  in  aid  of  the  building  and  endowment  fund 
of  the  Gordon  Memorial  College  at  Khartoum. 
Over  a  thousand  people  were  present  and  at  least 
a  thousand  were  refused  tickets.  The  whole  thing 
went  without  a  hitch  and  was  in  those  days  looked 
upon,  not  only  as  a  novelty,  but  as  a  triumph  of 
organization.  The  function  definitely  marked  the 
arrival  of  the  present  fashion  of  well-known 
hostesses  giving  dinner  parties  before  public  balls 
and  taking  on  their  guests.  The  supper  was  first- 
rate  and  Gottlieb’s  Vienne  orchestra  discoursed 
music.  Even  then  a  band,  to  be  fashionable,  had 
to  have  a  foreign  name  !  Now  it  must  have  an 
American  one,  a  variation  which  may  (or  may  not) 
be  an  improvement. 

The  Duchess  of  Devonshire  received  the  guests, 
and  never  before  had  such  a  company  of  the  great 
world  graced  a  public  charity  ball.  The  young 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,1  wearing  her  famous 
pearls  and  diamonds,  attracted  considerable  atten¬ 
tion.  Happily  many  of  those  present  are  still  with 
us.  Georgiana  Lady  Dudley,  Lady  Londonderry 
1  Madame  Jacques  Balsan. 
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— who  was  then  Miss  Chaplin — Frances  Lady 
Warwick,  Lord  Ellesmere,  Lady  Sarah  Wilson,  Lady 
Lilian  Grenfell,  Sir  Sidney  Greville,  Sir  Derek  and 
Lady  Keppel  and  many  more.  The  effort,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  raised  over  a  thousand  pounds 
for  one  of  our  most  deserving  charities. 

The  ball  would  never  have  been  the  unqualified 
success  it  was  had  it  not  been  for  Sir  William 
Carington,  who  directed  the  whole  thing  with  myself 
as  his  assistant.  Always  known  to  his  friends  as 
“  Bill  Carington,”  he  was  at  that  time  Comptroller 
of  the  Household  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  As  he 
was  one  of  my  best  and  dearest  friends,  his  practical 
and  unfailing  help  and  support  were  invaluable  to 
me.  I  owe  him  more  than  I  can  say  and  gladly 
seize  this  opportunity  of  paying  a  small  tribute  to 
his  splendid  memory.  Under  a  manner  which  was 
perhaps  at  times  a  little  crusty  he  hid  the  kindest 
heart  in  the  world. 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  go  into  details  regarding 
the  many  entertainments  I  organized  with  such 
pleasure.  I  had  the  honour,  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  William  Carington,  to  make  all  the  plans  for 
the  house-warming  ball  which  their  present  Majesties 
gave  at  Marlborough  House  in  1903.  I  designed 
a  ballroom  and  a  supper-room  which  were  built  out 
into  the  garden,  under  my  direction,  by  Messrs. 
Simmonds. 

One  of  the  most  difficult,  and  therefore  most  in¬ 
teresting  balls  I  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  was  one 
Princess  Beatrice  gave  at  Kensington  Palace  in  1905. 
The  old  Palace  was  a  wonderful  background,  but 
is  not  suitable  for  modern  entertainment  on  a  large 
scale,  yet  the  original  and  artistic  results  obtained 
justified  any  amount  of  effort.  The  ballroom  was 
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upstairs  and  we  built  a  big  staircase  from  it  to  the 
temporary  supper-room  erected  in  the  garden  :  it 
worked  splendidly. 

In  1891  I  organized  at  the  Hotel  Metropole  for 
Messrs.  Thomas  Cook  and  Son,  a  banquet  in 
celebration  of  the  Jubilee  of  the  firm.  This  was  in 
many  ways  one  of  the  landmarks  in  my  professional 
career  in  that  it  gained  me  the  friendship  and  un¬ 
swerving  support  of  Mr.  John  Cook  through  whom, 
eventually,  I  became  responsible  for  all  the  enter¬ 
tainment  required  by  the  India  Office. 

In  1904  I  arranged  with  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm 
Tree  an  entertainment  in  aid  of  the  British 
Ophthalmic  Hospital  at  Jerusalem,  which  is  run 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Grand  Priory  of  the 
Order  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in 
England,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Connaught  is 
Grand  Prior.  Princess  Christian  presided  over  the 
Entertainment  Executive  Committee  and  a  more 
indefatigable  and  competent  Chairman  could  not  be 
had.  Her  Royal  Highness  had  a  combination  of 
charm,  strong  common-sense,  business  ability  and 
power  of  leadership  that  would  have  made  her 
remarkable  in  any  sphere.  Queen  Victoria’s 
daughters  were  so  overshadowed  by  their  incom¬ 
parable  mother,  and  the  unending  activities  of  the 
Royal  Family  are  now  so  much  taken  for  granted, 
that  many  people  forget  what  Society,  social  life 
and,  above  all,  Charity  owes  to  these  Royal  ladies. 

Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton  was  an  excellent  Chair¬ 
man,  and  under  the  Princess  served  their  Graces 
of  Somerset,  Devonshire,  Portland,  and  Buckingham 
and  Chandos.  Lady  Lansdowne  helped  by  her 
unequalled  charm,  grace  of  manner,  and  by  the 
wonderful  business  ability  she  has  displayed  in 
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founding  and  running  successfully  for  so  many 
years  that  invaluable  charity,  The  Officers’  Families 
Fund.  With  these  leaders  were  associated  many 
others  such  as  Georgiana  Lady  Dudley,  Viscountess 
Galway,  Mrs.  Seymour  Corkran,  Mrs.  Arthur  and 
Mrs.  Willie  James,  and  Lady  Tree. 

The  programme  included  a  scene  from  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  in  which  Tree  himself,  Mr.  Oscar 
Asche,  Mr.  Julian  L’Estrange,  Miss  Constance 
Collier  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry  appeared.  The  chief 
feature  of  the  programme,  however,  was  a  series  of 
tableaux  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Order  of  St. 
John.  These  were  arranged  by  distinguished  artists 
like  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon,  Sir  Frank  Dicksee,  Mr. 
William  Poel,  Baron  Arild  Rosenkrantz,  and  Beer- 
bohm  Tree.  Princess  Beatrice  contributed  a  draw¬ 
ing  for  an  Egyptian  scene,  as  bold  and  impressive 
a  sketch  of  its  kind  as  I  remember  to  have  seen. 
Cyril  Devonport  gave  a  water-colour  of  the  Hospital 
at  Jerusalem  which  appeared  in  the  illustrated 
souvenir,  and  Mortimer  Menpes  contributed  a 
charming  water-colour  drawing  of  a  Puritan  maid. 
Reginald  Somerville  wrote  and  conducted  some 
delightful  special  music.  Amongst  the  many  well- 
known  people  who  took  part  in  the  tableaux  were 
Lord  and  Lady  Astor,  Mr.  Alan  Mackinnon,  Miss 
Viola  Tree,  Lord  Norbury,  Lady  Ponsonby,  Lord 
Lathom,  Priscilla  Lady  Annesley,  Lord  Dunsany, 
Lord  and  Lady  Maitland  (now  Lord  and  Lady 
Lauderdale),  Mr.  Ridgeley  Carter,  Lord  Kilmorey, 
Major  Baden-Powell,  Lord  Rothes,  Lord  Elphin- 
stone,  Lady  Jessel  and  Miss  Astor  (now  Princess 
Obolensky).  The  musical  part  of  the  programme, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wilhelm  Ganz,  was  a 
long  array  of  famous  names  such  as  Mesdames 
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Calve,  Albani,  Suzanne  Adams,  Ada  Crossley  and 
Messieurs  Kubelik  and  Richard  Green. 

Actors,  however  self-possessed,  are  often  the 
most  nervous  creatures  off  the  stage.  Tree,  in 
ordinary  dress,  had  to  make  a  speech  at  the  end  of 
the  performance.  He  consulted  everyone  as  to 
how  he  should  begin  it.  Should  he  say,  “  Your 
Majesties,  Your  Royal  Highnesses,  Your  Graces, 
My  Lords,  ladies  and  gentlemen  ”  ?  I  have  an 
idea  that  Tree,  who  loved  to  o’ertop  old  Pelion,  had 
a  sneaking  fondness  for  the  grandiloquent  formula. 
We  said,  “  Better  leave  out  ‘  Your  Graces.’  ”  To 
this  he  agreed  with  some  misgiving.  It  did  not 
seem  to  him  quite  respectful  to  omit  the  first  Order 
of  the  Peerage.  Then  he  asked,  “  What  did  the 
Court  Officials  think  ?  ”  At  last  he  seemed  to  be 
persuaded  that  “  May  it  please  Your  Majesties  ” 
would  amply  cover  everybody.  He  wandered  up 
and  down  in  the  wings  muttering  to  himself,  “  May 
it  please  Your  Majesties  ;  may  it  please  Your 
Majesties  .  .  .” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  programme,  Tree  walked 
on  to  the  middle  of  an  empty  stage.  This  seemed 
to  disconcert  him  completely.  He  bowed  pro¬ 
foundly  to  the  Royal  Box  and  began  lamely, 
“  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,”  while  Ellen  Terry  and  I, 
convulsed  with  laughter,  watched  him  from  the 
wings. 

For  my  services  on  this  occasion,  I  was  made  an 
Honorary  Serving  Brother  of  the  Order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  and  very  proud  I  was  to  become  con¬ 
nected  with  this  ancient  and  illustrious  Order. 

Before  I  close  this  chapter  I  hope  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  a  purely  personal 
matter  that  not  only  affected  the  whole  course  of 
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my  life,  but  which  was  the  real  source  of  almost  all 
my  happiness  and  such  success  as  I  have  enjoyed. 

In  the  year  1886,  soon  after  my  thirty-third  birth¬ 
day,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  Mrs.  Eustace. 
One  of  the  Lochiel  Camerons,  she  was  a  daughter  of 
Colonel  Cameron  of  Danygraig  in  Glamorganshire 
and  the  widow  of  Captain  C.  S.  Eustace  of  Roberts- 
town,  County  Kildare. 

Oddly  enough  I  first  met  her  in  a  professional 
way.  She  used  to  entertain  a  great  deal  and  I  was 
asked  to  arrange  some  functions  for  her.  This 
led  to  a  delightful  friendship.  We  discovered  a 
common  interest  in  music  and  found  it  a  great 
bond.  Those  were  the  early  days  of  the  Children’s 
Orchestra,  of  which  I  tell  elsewhere,  and  Mrs. 
Eustace  lent  her  house  in  Hans  Place  for  rehearsals 
and  performances.  Little  did  I  then  foresee  that 
she  thereby  sealed  our  fate. 

Our  wedding  took  place  in  1888,  and  my  wife 
died  in  1902,  after  only  fourteen  short  years  of 
happy  married  life. 


VII 

I  hope  I  have  told  enough  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  sort  of  work  I  undertook  during  the  thirty  odd 
years  during  which  I  was  a  Beau  Nash  with  a 
difference.  As  I  have  said,  I  have  never  had  any 
reason  to  regret  drifting  into  my  unusual  career  ; 
nor  could  I  ever  understand  why  any  honest  service 
should  be  considered  undignified.  I  saw  Vanity 
Fair  at  very  close  quarters.  Like  other  scenes  in 
life,  it  is  perhaps  not  so  superficially  attractive  when 
viewed  from  the  inside.  Yet,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
but  a  mirror  of  the  times,  it  has  its  importance  and 
cannot  be  ignored — even  by  philosophers — while, 
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at  the  least,  it  affords  material  for  the  satirist  and 
perhaps  even  the  cynic.  Like  the  rest  of  us, 
people  who  aspire  to  be  conspicuous  figures  in  the 
social  world  are  actuated  by  mixed  motives.  Yet 
when  all  that  can  rightly  be  charged  against  them 
is  said,  I  must  record  that  amongst  them  I  have 
found  true  and  loyal  friends  ;  generous,  humane 
and  philanthropic  figures  ;  charming,  brilliant  and 
entertaining  personalities  ;  and  just  the  same 
failings  and  the  same  mixture  of  human  nature  as 
is  to  be  found  in  any  other  social  strata  in  the 
country. 

Brilliance,  wit,  wealth,  vanity,  high  rank,  money, 
pretentiousness — all  the  advantages  and  foibles  of 
human  nature  I  have  seen  ;  but,  as  it  all  passes,  I 
choose  first  and  with  best  cause  to  remember  the 
ever  up-welling  spring  of  the  milk  of  human  kind¬ 
ness  which  I  have  met  with  everywhere. 

Twilight  sets  in  softening  the  asperities,  the 
crudenesses  of  high  noon  :  for  those,  friends  or 
otherwise,  who  have  gone  into  the  dusk  before  us 
we  have  nothing  but  kindly  thoughts  ;  and  it  is  our 
common  hope  that,  when  we  too  pass  through  the 
silent  gates,  like  those  who  loved  us,  those  who 
loved  us  not,  will  think  of  us  with  that  mellow 
kindliness  which  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 
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I  HAVE  told  of  my  earliest  glimpses  of  Queen 
Victoria  when  I  was  a  child  and  of  the  last¬ 
ing  impression  they  made  upon  me.  I  do  not  think 
I  was  peculiar  in  this,  because  there  is  an  immense 
volume  of  testimony,  much  of  it  from  very  dis¬ 
cerning  men  and  women,  regarding  the  Queen’s 
extraordinary  power  of  impressing  her  personality 
upon  others.  No  doubt  her  early  training,  the 
unique  position  she  occupied  almost  from  birth, 
and  her  life-long  habit  of  meeting  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  on  equal  terms,  contributed  greatly 
to  the  Queen’s  ascendancy.  Yet  there  were,  I 
venture  to  think,  at  least  two  other  fundamental 
factors  that  are  often  overlooked.,  Her  Majesty’s 
mind  was  a  good  one  and  it  had  been  carefully 
trained  by  the  Prince  Consort. 

Of  course  when  I  was  living  at  Cowes  I  saw  the 
Queen  many  times,  but  she  was  too  old,  too  far 
away  and  too  august  for  a  boy  to  know  much  about 
her.  Nevertheless,  I  have  a  very  clear  apprehension 
of  what  she  was  really  like,  thanks  largely  to  the 
fact  that  all  my  life  I  have  come  into  close  contact 
with  those  who  had  the  privilege  to  be  admitted 
to  the  Queen’s  intimacy. 

Naturally  many  of  the  accounts  I  heard  dealt  with 
Osborne,  where  the  Queen  resided  a  great  deal. 
Owing  to  the  wide  circulation  of  one  or  two  stories 
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of  more  than  doubtful  authenticity,  the  impression 
got  abroad  that  to  dine  with  the  Queen  by  com¬ 
mand  was  a  tedious  affair ;  that  the  food  was 
inferior,  the  wine  bad  and  the  company  dull.  It 
was  also  generally  said  that  the  Queen  hardly 
uttered  a  word.  Yet  this  last  must  obviously  be 
incorrect.  After  the  Prince  Consort’s  death  in 
1 86 1  the  Queen  lived  the  life  of  a  recluse.  Yet 
she  managed  to  be  one  of  the  best-informed  women 
of  her  time  :  how  could  this  have  been  so  if  she, 
like  her  son  King  Edward,  had  not  possessed  the 
magic  gift  of  getting  the  best  from  others  ? 

Two  true  stories  will  illustrate  this.  A  great 
African  traveller,  who  was  always  commanded  to 
Windsor  on  the  rare  occasions  when  he  made  his 
appearances  in  this  country,  is  fond  of  telling  how 
the  Queen  would  cross-examine  him  on  each 
succeeding  occasion  about  events  he  had  reported 
to  her  at  previous  audiences — even  though  several 
years  had  meanwhile  elapsed. 

A  certain  Gunner  Colonel  was  describing  to  the 
Queen  an  action  in  a  small  war  in  India  and  men¬ 
tioned  Gatling  Guns,  whereupon  the  Queen  inter¬ 
rupted  him  by  saying,  “  I  beg  your  pardon,  Colonel, 
but  weren’t  they  Hotchkiss  guns  ?  ” 

And  they  were  ! 

But  perhaps  one  or  two  stories  for  which  I  can 
also  vouch  will  give  the  atmosphere  of  Osborne 
better  than  any  description. 

There  was  naturally  a  great  deal  of  intercourse 
between  the  officers  of  the  Island  Garrison  at 
Parkhurst  and  Osborne  House.  The  Duke  of 
Teck,  for  example,  was  very  fond  of  dining  in 
Mess  at  Parkhurst  and,  after  dinner,  would  enter 
heartily  into  whatever  amusement  was  going  on — 
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on  occasions  even  playing  the  big  drum  in  the 
Orchestra. 

The  officers  of  the  Garrison  were  of  course  fre¬ 
quently  commanded  to  lunch  or  dine  and  to  bring 
with  them  other  officers  who  might  be  staying  there. 
On  one  occasion  they  brought  an  Irish  Major  to 
what  turned  out  to  be  a  rather  dull  luncheon  party. 
The  Major,  nothing  daunted,  tried  to  ease  the  situa¬ 
tion  by  starting  unasked  to  enlighten  the  Queen 
about  the  most  minute  details  of  an  obscure  action 
which  had  taken  place  years  before  in  a  small  place 
somewhere  on  the  Afghan  frontier  with  a  name  so 
unpronounceable,  that  no  one  could  remember  ever 
having  heard  of  it. 

On  the  way  back  to  Barracks  everyone  ragged 
the  intrepid  Major  and  told  him  he  had  made  an 
unforgivable  blunder.  It  came  out  afterwards  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Queen  was  delighted  and  told 
Princess  Edward  of  Saxe-Weimar  that  “  she  had  not 
met  such  an  agreeable  man  for  a  very  long  time  ”  ! 

As  for  the  dinners  at  Osborne,  they  were  excellent, 
as  many  as  seven  cooks  being  required  to  prepare 
them.  When  officers  from  the  Garrison  were  com¬ 
manded  to  dine,  the  Queen  received  them  personally 
after  dinner.  The  food  was  so  good  and  the  Madeira 
so  fine  that  one  Colonel  betrayed  the  fact  by  insist¬ 
ing  on  addressing  the  Queen  as  “  Yes,  Sir,  Your 
Majesty.”  In  fact  the  fare  was  so  excellent  and 
the  Madeira  had  such  a  reputation  that  the  officers 
of  the  Garrison  thought  it  advisable  to  send  an 
informal  petition  to  the  Queen  begging  to  be 
received  before  dinner  instead  of  after  ! 

One  more  incident  and  I  have  done  with  Osborne. 
On  one  occasion  there  had  been  some  disturbances 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  a  detachment  of  Guards 
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was  stationed  at  Osborne.  Patrolling  the  grounds 
one  night  a  zealous  Guardsman  met  a  gentleman 
in  evening  dress  who  failed  to  give  him  the  pass¬ 
word  correctly.  He  promptly  arrested  the  unknown 
wanderer  and  took  him  to  the  Guard  room. 

His  feelings  and  those  of  his  superiors  can  be 
imagined  when  the  prisoner  was  found  to  be  Prince 
Christian. 


II 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  now  the  interest  and 
excitement  aroused  by  the  two  Jubilees  of  Queen 
Victoria.  It  was  world-wide  and  permeated  all 
classes.  I  suppose  the  enthusiasm  evoked  on  those 
two  occasions  has  never  been  equalled  in  history 
and,  because  of  changed  conditions,  is  never  likely 
to  be  repeated. 

Being  a  confirmed  and  unrepentant  Victorian  I 
was  very  glad  when,  for  the  first  Jubilee  in  July, 
1887,  Lord  Burnham  (then  Harry  Levy-Lawson) 
asked  me  to  help  in  the  arrangement  of  a  great 
demonstration  of  twenty-seven  thousand  children 
in  Hyde  Park  organized  by  the  Daily  Telegraph. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  to  arrange  for  each 
child  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  Queen  would  be  no 
easy  matter.  Eventually,  in  consultation  with  the 
Police,  I  arranged  the  children  in  three  rows  on 
each  side  of  a  line  stretching  from  Hyde  Park 
Corner  to  Victoria  Gate :  the  first  row  sitting,  the 
second — poor  dears — kneeling  and  the  back  row 
standing. 

As  the  children  were  assembling  the  Police  had 
great  difficulties  with  the  Teachers,  who  would 
try  and  vary  the  arrangements  the  Police  had  made 
for  the  occasion.  I  was  seeing  to  some  children 
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when  an  Inspector  came  along  and  thinking  I  was 
one  of  the  interfering  Teachers  said,  “  Don’t  you 
think  you  ought  to  get  back  to  number  seven 
tent.”  On  disclosing  my  identity  the  Inspector  and 
I  joined  in  a  hearty  laugh,  and  ever  afterwards 
“  number  seven  tent  ”  was  my  password  with  the 
Police  whenever  I  wanted  to  see  a  special  show  in 
Hyde  Park. 

Lord  Burnham  had  arranged  in  a  tent  in  the  Park 
a  remarkable  luncheon  party  to  which  I  was  invited 
and  at  which  were,  amongst  others,  Sir  Henry 
Irving,  Sir  Squire  Bancroft  and  John  Lawrence 
Toole.  During  luncheon  a  question  arose  as  to 
the  exact  times  of  the  arrival  in  the  Park  of  the 
various  Crowned  Heads  and  Royal  Personages  who 
were  to  occupy  a  special  enclosure  opposite  the  spot 
on  which  the  Queen’s  carriage  was  to  stop.  There 
being  no  other  way  of  settling  the  matter,  and 
possession  of  the  information  being  desirable,  I 
was  commissioned  to  go  to  Buckingham  Palace  and 
find  out.  I  did  not  like  my  mission  very  much  and, 
when  I  got  to  the  Palace,  found  that  all  the  guests 
and  their  Suites  were  assembled  for  a  very  large 
and  important  luncheon  party.  However,  Sir  Henry 
Ponsonby  was,  as  ever,  most  kind,  helpful  and 
considerate.  He  took  me  into  the  room  where  they 
were  all  waiting  and  personally  introduced  me  to 
the  head  of  each  Suite.  As  a  result  all  the  plans 
we  had  made  for  the  Park  worked  with  perfect 
smoothness  and  precision. 

The  Queen  drove  in  a  carriage  slowly  through 
the  lines  accompanied  by  her  daughter,  the  German 
Crown  Princess  (the  Empress  Frederick). 

The  demonstration  was  a  huge  success  and  greatly 
pleased  Her  Majesty,  who  loved  children. 
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We  had  established  in  the  Park  an  office  for  lost 
children,  and  each  child  had  a  label  with  its  name 
and  address  tied  round  its  neck.  Of  the  twenty 
thousand  children  present  only  two  were  lost :  these 
I  found  and  took  home  in  a  hansom ;  conse¬ 
quently  they  were  back  long  before  the  others  in 
the  same  contingent. 

The  actual  Jubilee  Procession  to  and  from  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  I  saw  from  the  windows  of  the 
house  in  Piccadilly  occupied  by  Sir  Algernon  and 
Lady  Borthwick.  Sir  Algernon  (who  afterwards 
became  Lord  Glenesk)  was,  of  course,  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  Morning  Post. 

I  had  been  offered  a  seat  in  the  Abbey  for  the 
Thanksgiving  Service,  but  declined  it  as  I  had  been 
told  that  the  Procession  to  and  from  Westminster 
would  be  a  far  finer  sight.  My  chief  recollection 
of  it  is  the  German  Crown  Prince,  who  looked  very 
handsome  and  imposing  in  a  white  uniform  ;  he 
rode  on  cafe  side  of  the  Queen’s  carriage  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  on  the  other. 

The  Imperial  Institute  is  the  greatest  permanent 
memorial  London  possesses  of  the  first  Jubilee. 

hi 

The  second  Jubilee,  in  1897,  was  even  more 
imposing  and  wonderful  than  the  first. 

I  was  placed  by  the  India  Office  in  charge  of  the 
Imperial  Service  officers  housed  in  the  Star  and 
Garter  Hotel  at  Richmond  and  the  native  Indian 
officers  who  were  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Norwood. 
It  was  my  first  experience  with  Indians  ;  I  knew 
nothing  of  their  habits  and  customs  and  consequently 
I  found  the  job  a  pretty  tough  one. 

I  had  also  on  this  occasion  my  first  experience 
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of  working  under  the  Royal  Mews.  The-Ma&teiipf, 
the  Horse  was  the  1  )uke  of  Portland ,  and  Sir  Henry 
Ewart  was  Crown  Equerry.  It  was  part  of  my  task 
to  engage  the  extra  footmen  required  and  see  to 
their  liveries,  and  little  did  I  think  it  was  an  appren¬ 
ticeship  for  the  task  I  was  to  undertake  later  for 
the  Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria’s  grandson,  King 
George  V. 

I  went  many  mornings  to  watch  the  rehearsals 
for  the  Procession,  held  this  time  at  St.  Paul’s,  and 
I  learned  a  very  great  deal  about  the  innumerable 
details  connected  with  the  organization  of  a  Royal 
Procession.  The  actual  Service  was  held  on  the 
steps  of  the  Cathedral ;  the  Queen  never  left  her 
carriage.  But  the  details  of  the  historic  scene  are 
very  familiar. 

The  decorations  and  illuminations  of  the  streets 
were  a  conspicuous  feature.  For  four  nights  no 
traffic  was  allowed  in  the  principal  streets  and  the 
movements  of  all  pedestrians  were  controlled  by 
the  special  Police  regulations  !  I  cannot  possibly 
envisage  such  a  thing  happening  now,  and  hesitate 
to  imagine  what  the  results  would  be  were  traffic 
in  the  principal  streets  to  be  held  up  for  one,  much 
less  for  four  whole  nights  ! 

IV 

It  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  the  passing  of 
Queen  Victoria  meant  something  greater  and  more 
pregnant  than  the  death  of  the  Head  of  the  British 
Empire  :  it  was  the  end  of  an  epoch.  As  far  as  I 
know,  no  Sovereign  in  history  has  ever  given  their 
name  to  an  era  during  their  own  lifetime.  Queen 
Elizabeth  can  never  have  heard  the  adjective 
Elizabethan,  nor  Bonaparte  the  word  Napoleonic,  as 
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we  understand  them.  While  still  alive  the  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  British  Throne  had  become  more  than 
a  Queen  and  the  mere  head  of  a  dynasty  ;  she  had 
become  both  an  institution  and  a  great  historic 
period. 

It  is  a  common  human  weakness  to  imagine  the 
universe  itself  as  pausing  in  order  to  share  our 
griefs  and  our  joys.  I  was  but  one  of  thousands 
who  had  the  inescapable  feeling  that  when  the 
Great  Queen  died  nature  herself  sorrowed  with  our 
sorrow. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  shall  never  forget  the 
Sea  Queen’s  last  voyage.  She  died  in  her 
Island  home  and  they  had  to  bear  her  across  the 
Solent  on  the  first  stage  of  her  last  return  to  her 
Capital. 

It  was  a  heavy  clouded  day.  I  watched  the 
Royal  Yacht  Alberta  the  whole  way  from  Cowes  to 
Portsmouth,  and,  explain  it  as  you  may,  although 
the  lines  of  the  guardian  battleships  were  almost 
one  and  all  shadowy  and  lost  in  the  grey  light,  the 
sun  throughout  the  passage  flooded  the  Queen’s 
great  funeral  barge.  Photographs  of  the  scene  before 
me  as  I  write  bear  this  out  almost  unbelievably. 

The  funeral  procession  through  London  was  at 
once  one  of  the  saddest,  the  most  profoundly  moving 
and  fhe  most  imposing  sights  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
streets  hung  with  purple  ;  the  emotion  of  the  wait¬ 
ing  crowds  ;  the  pathos  of  the  cream-coloured  ponies 
which  had  borne  their  Royal  Mistress  on  so  many 
great  occasions  as  they  bore  her  now  on  the  greatest 
of  all.  Yet  it  was  not  the  magnificence  of  the 
State  ceremonial,  the  glittering  array  of  mourn¬ 
ing  Kings,  the  tramp  of  troops  or  the  Royal  panoply 
of  death  that  was  most  solemnly  impressive  :  the 
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pregnant,  ultimate  thing  was  the  conviction  of  the 
whole  Empire,  simple  and  great,  fully  shared  by  a 
watching  world,  that  an  unexampled  period  of 
history  was  indeed  in  the  act  of  passing  away  before 
their  very  eyes. 

The  Victorian  age  and  all  the  term  implies  has 
since  passed  through  a  period  of  eclipse,  and  it  is 
only  now  as  I  write  that  history  begins  finally  to 
say  that  Victoria  and  the  Victorian  era  were  truly 
great ;  that  those  who  believed  and  said  so  were 
and  are  right,  and  that  the  detractors  and  pessimists 
were  wrong. 

Queen  Victoria  possessed  an  incredible  list  of 
great  qualities  such  as  courage,  determination, 
uprightness,  tireless  industry,  devotion,  sense  of 
duty,  responsibility  and  plain,  and  now  unfashion¬ 
able,  Godliness.  Yet  she  was  endeared  most  to  her 
peoples  by  her  unique  gift  of  touching  the  human 
heart  by  a  simple  act  of  thoughtful  kindliness. 

As  I  watched  the  Great  Queen  pass  I  thought  not 
of  what  all  the  Royal  pomp  symbolized  but  of  a 
little  incident  told  me  years  before. 

At  the  time  of  Queen  Victoria’s  Coronation  my 
grandfather,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  first  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  and  my  mother  was  therefore  living 
at  the  Admiralty.  On  her  way  back  to  Buckingham 
Palace  from  the  Abbey  the  young  Queen  had  her 
carriage  stopped  in  Whitehall  just  opposite  Admiralty 
House  ;  both  doors  of  the  Coronation  Coach  were 
thrown  wide  open  so  that  the  waiting  crowds  could 
share  with  those  in  the  Abbey  the  privilege  of 
seeing  their  fair  young  Sovereign  in  all  the  glory 
of  her  Coronation  array. 

To  my  mother,  as  to  me,  that  action  was  typical 
of  a  thousand  similar  ones  throughout  her  reign 
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by  which  the  Queen  instinctively  and  unfailingly 
reached  and  touched  the  hearts  of  her  subjects. 

Another  little  incident  of  a  much  later  time.  The 
survivors  of  the  Camel  Corps  were  on  their  way 
back  to  Portsmouth  from  the  Egyptian  campaign. 
The  Queen  commanded  the  ship  to  be  stopped  in 
Cowes  Roads.  The  troops  landed  at  East  Cowes 
and  proceeded  to  Osborne  where  the  Queen  reviewed 
them.  With  her  ever  great  thoughtfulness,  Her 
Majesty  invited  my  father,  mother,  sisters  and 
myself  to  be  present  on  this  unique  occasion  as 
my  brother  Horace  was  one  of  the  Corps,  having 
enlisted  as  a  private. 

I  have  referred  to  Queen  Victoria’s  simple  God¬ 
liness.  I  suppose  every  human  being,  even  the 
professedly  Godless,  have  some  standard,  some 
touchstone,  by  which  they  measure  things.  One 
supposes  that  even  to  the  lowest  there  must  seem 
to  be  a  lower  still  !  Else  would  they  not  perish  of 
self-contempt  ? 

I  know  well  the  grave  dangers  of  setting  up  an 
arbitrary  standard  and  demanding  that  all  shall 
reach  it.  The  Pharisees  did  so,  and  it  may  be  the 
Victorians  were  a  little  too  inclined  to  sit  in  the  seat 
of  the  scornful.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  without 
a  standard  neither  an  individual  nor  a  nation  can 
accomplish  anything. 

We  live  in  a  period  of  unhappy  restlessness  : 
unhappy,  because  restlessness  can  never  be  any¬ 
thing  else.  Everyone  seems  frustrated,  baulked. 
Can  it  be  because  for  the  time  at  least  we  have 
mislaid  our  standards  ? 

I  find  that  the  most  pessimistic  and  selfish  of  our 
youth  have  a  profound  love  for  the  flag  of  England. 
Yet  do  they  ever  pause  to  reflect  that  the  prestige 
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which  is  even  now  accorded  throughout  the  world 
to  the  British  Empire  is  founded  on  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  plain,  old-fashioned,  Victorian  Godli¬ 
ness  ?  Analyse  any  single  national  quality  which  it 
is  generally  allowed  that  we  possess  and  you  will 
get  back  to  that  starting-point. 

Much  has  been  written  about  Queen  Victoria, 
and  the  pens  of  great  writers  still  unborn  will  busy 
themselves  with  her  name  and  achievements.  To 
the  immense  volume  of  homage  and  appreciation  I 
can  hope  to  add  nothing.  Yet,  in  all  humility,  I 
must  set  down  one  or  two  things  which  seem  to 
me  outstandingly  clear. 

All  her  long  life  the  Queen  stood  rigidly  for 
order  ;  for  discipline  ;  for  proper  deference  :  and, 
again  I  say  it,  she  was  right.  There  can  be  no 
above  if  there  is  no  below.  The  qualities  the 
Victorians  most  admired  and  prized  may  at  this 
moment  be  unfashionable,  but,  if  we  are  to  avoid 
disaster — and  of  course  we  will,  because  we  always 
do — those  qualities  must  come  again  to  their  own. 

There  are  some  Royal  Personages  in  the  world 
who  think  that  by  becoming  cheap  and  common, 
by  coming  down,  as  they  imagine,  to  the  level  of 
the  crowd,  they  are  consolidating  their  positions 
and  ensuring  their  popularity.  There  could  be  no 
more  fatal  mistake.  Not  only  are  the  judicious 
grieved  ;  the  very  individuals  who  are  supposed 
to  be  flattered,  far  from  being  impressed,  only  jeer. 
It  is  because  the  Bourbons  failed  to  realize  this  that 
the  Head  of  their  House  no  longer  occupies  the 
Throne  of  France.  Just  as  love  between  two 
individuals  cannot  live  without  respect,  so  love  and 
devotion  between  Sovereign  and  people  cannot 
exist  unless  founded  on  mutual  esteem.  Can  one 
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conceive  of  any  Prince,  however  great,  successfully 
ruling  a  people  whom  he  despised.  Even  Machia- 
velli  did  not  try  to  explain  how  this  could  be  done. 

The  greatest  contribution  of  Queen  Victoria  to 
her  age  was,  in  my  humble  opinion,  that  she  stood 
unalterably  for  the  principle  of  authority,  of  respect. 
It  is  because  there  can  be  no  real  freedom  without 
authority,  and  we  are  essentially  a  freedom-loving 
people,  that  authority  must  again  regain  its  rightful 
position  in  the  hearts,  lives  and  conduct  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

I  have  heard  even  educated  and  widely  travelled 
men  refer  slightingly  to  “  bowing  and  scraping,” 
meaning  thereby,  I  presume,  the  outward  deference 
and  respect  properly  paid  by  the  subject  to  the 
Sovereign  on  public  occasions.  This  deference  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  subservience.  On  the 
contrary  ;  it  is  an  expression  of  self-respect  even 
more  truly  than  it  is  an  expression  of  loyalty  and 
courtesy.  In  the  person  of  the  Sovereign  we 
salute  first  of  all  the  Head  of  the  State  and  Empire  ; 
the  inheritor,  guardian,  conserver,  and  transmitter 
of  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  our  history  and 
achievements  ;  the  upholder  and  rewarder  of  all 
that  is  highest  and  most  disinterested  in  our  current 
civilization. 

It  is  not  only  a  Sovereign’s  duty  to  acclaim  and 
reward  outstanding  merit  and  service  ;  it  is  part 
of  that  duty  to  rebuke  empty  presumption  and 
unworthiness,  and  to  refuse  to  receive,  willingly  or 
knowingly,  at  Court  all  discreditable  persons.  That 
was  Queen  Victoria’s  inflexible  rule.  Through  the 
negligence,  ineptitude  or  even  veniality  of  Minis¬ 
terial  advisers  it  may  happen  occasionally  that 
unworthy  persons  have  at  times  received  public 
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honour  from  the  Sovereign  ;  yet,  if  you  scrutinize 
Queen  Victoria’s  reign,  you  will  find  that  such 
unfortunate  happenings  were  extremely  rare.  Very 
few  Prime  Ministers  would  have  cared  to  bring  to 
her  an  Honours  List  containing  one  doubtful  name. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  since  the  beginning  of 
Queen  Victoria’s  reign,  the  Sovereign  in  England 
has  become  enshrined  in  British  hearts  as  the  true 
and  jealous  guardian  of  the  sanctity  and  beauty  of 
the  English  home.  It  was  left  to  the  British  Royal 
Family  to  make  this  final,  and  now  inevitable,  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  duties  of  Kingship.  Hitherto,  in 
all  countries,  laxity  in  the  private  life  of  the  Sovereign 
and  members  of  the  Royal  House  was  accepted  not 
only  with  indulgence,  but  at  times  even  with 
approval.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  British 
Royal  ideal  has  not  only  established  throughout 
the  Empire  the  principle  of  the  inviolability  of  the 
home  ;  it  has  influenced  the  whole  world  so  much 
that  there  is  now  no  Court  in  existence  which  does 
not  seek  to  copy  and  propagate  the  English  example. 

As  Queen  Victoria  was  carried  to  her  long  rest 
there  was  not  a  home  in  the  Empire  that  did  not 
feel  desolated  ;  not  one  that  did  not  realize  that  a 
buckler  and  defence  had  been  withdrawn. 

That,  in  my  humble  judgment,  was  the  inner 
cause  of  the  immeasurable  outburst  of  grief. 

Happily  the  tradition  which  Queen  Victoria 
founded  has  become  an  impregnable  rock  in  the 
very  foundations  of  our  national  life.  Her  name 
shall  live  for  ever  in  the  hearts  of  British  fathers 
and  British  mothers  as  the  patron  saint  and  guardian 
of  the  sacred  shrine  of  the  British  home. 
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THE  fact  that  no  Coronation  had  taken  place 
for  sixty-four  years  caused  many  difficulties 
when  preparations  came  to  be  made  for  that  of 
King  Edward  :  records  had  to  be  searched  ; 
hereditary  claims  investigated  and  decided  ;  pre¬ 
cedents  established. 

The  most  novel  precedent  of  all,  and  one  of  out¬ 
standing  importance  and  significance,  was  that 
some  of  the  Indian  Princes  were  to  be  present  in 
consideration  of  their  position  as  Ruling  Chiefs 
under  the  Suzerainty  of  His  Majesty. 

Towards  the  end  of  1901  Sir  Curzon  Wyllie,  the 
Political  A.D.C.  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
asked  me  to  become  responsible  for  the  housing 
accommodation  for  the  Indian  Princes.  It  was  a 
formidable  undertaking,  but  I  gladly  accepted  what 
I  could  not  help  feeling  was  a  very  flattering  offer. 

It  is  true  that  I  had  my  experience  during  the 
Jubilee  to  help  me  ;  but  this  was  going  to  be  a 
much  bigger  fence  to  jump. 

In  due  course  suitable  houses  were  found  for 
the  Maharajah  of  Bikanir,  the  Maharajah  of  Gwalior, 
the  Maharajah  of  Kolapore  and  the  Maharajah  Sir 
Pratap  Singh,  all  of  whom  fortunately  elected  to  live 
as  Europeans  and,  with  the  exception  of  beef,  for 
the  most  part  ate  ordinary  food. 

The  Maharajah  of  Jaipur,  however,  decided 
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otherwise.  The  other  Princes  brought  reasonable 
Suites  ;  he  announced  his  intention  of  bringing  a 
Suite  of  some  two  hundred  persons  and  living 
strictly  as  a  Hindu. 

I  was  told  I  must  find  a  house  large  enough  for 
the  Prince  and  his  enormous  Suite.  It  must  not 
be  too  far  from  Buckingham  Palace — most  of  the 
Princes  attached  great  importance  to  this — and  it 
must  have  accommodation  for  a  cow  !  Moreover, 
a  strict  Hindu  would  not  touch  water  that  had  passed 
through  a  metal  pipe,  so  water  barrels  or  some 
other  plan  must  be  adopted. 

I  was  in  despair. 

At  last  one  chief  difficulty  was  solved  by  some¬ 
thing  not  unlike  a  miracle  ;  or  at  least  so  it  seemed 
to  me  in  my  distraught  state  ! 

I  discovered  a  large  house  with  a  paddock  and — 
will  it  be  believed — with  a  well.  It  was  beautifully 
situated,  Moray  Lodge,  Campden  Hill,  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  Sir  Leicester  and  Lady  Harmsworth.  It 
had  even  another  great  advantage.  There  was 
plenty  of  room  to  erect  a  temporary  building  for 
the  Retainers — they  are  entitled  to  a  capital  R — 
there  were  so  many. 

But  my  troubles  were  by  no  means  ended.  In 
due  course  I  discovered  that  not  only  must  the  cow 
be  a  shorthorn,  but  it  must  be  white.  More 
alarums  and  (many)  excursions.  Eventually  I  be¬ 
thought  me  of  my  friend  at  Cranford,  Mr.  George 
Taylor,  and  his  celebrated  herd  of  Shorthorns. 

The  Maharajah  had  in  his  Suite  one  Dhumpat 
Rai,  and  whatever  he  may  have  been  to  his  friends 
and  countrymen,  to  me  he  was  little  less  than  a 
godsend.  He  had  been  in  the  Viceroy’s  House¬ 
hold  and  therefore  understood  English  ways,  and 
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had  the  quaintest  habit  of  prefixing  every  remark 
he  made  with  the  words  “  please  understand  ”  ! 
In  due  course  Lord  Fitzhardinge,  Dhumpat,  and 
I  visited  Mr.  Taylor  at  Cranford  Park  Farm  and 
between  us  selected  a  white  cow.  The  Maharajah 
was  most  particular  that  the  cow  should  never 
be  killed,  and  afterwards  made  it  a  present  to 
Lord  Fitzhardinge  on  his  promising  that  it  should 
live  in  luxury  at  Berkeley  Castle  until  it  died  a 
natural  death.  So  there  is  something  in  being 
born  a  white  shorthorn  and  getting  the  post  of 
temporary  Cow  to  a  Hindu  Maharajah  !  Nor 
would  I  leave  this  part  of  my  subject  without 
reiterating  with  gratitude  the  name  of  the  good 
Dhumpat  Rai  :  I  hope  he  lived  long  and  prospered 
exceedingly. 

There  really  seemed  no  end  to  the  unpleasant 
surprises  and  frights  the  Maharajah  was  to  give  us. 
He  brought  with  him  a  large  God  about  which  a 
dreadful  fuss  was  made.  A  big  room  on  the  first 
floor  was  set  apart  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
God.  Very  special  food  had  to  be  provided  and  a 
kitchen  in  which  to  prepare  it  !  For  a  moment  I 
had  the  wild  and  unhallowed  thought  that  the  sex 
of  the  God  was  female  and  that  its  divinity  was  that 
of  youth  and  beauty  :  of  course  I  was  wrong.  Yet 
for  a  long  time  I  kept  wondering  what  happened  to 
the  food  ;  and  in  the  end  decided  that  it  must 
have  been  eaten  by  the  person  in  charge,  who  seemed 
to  be  some  sort  of  a  Priest. 

I  always  remember  with  great  interest  the  visit 
of  the  Maharajah  of  Kapurthala  in  July  of  the 
Coronation  year  to  Berkeley  Castle.  In  true  Oriental 
fashion  the  Prince  declined  to  allow  himself  to  show 
surprise  at  anything.  Only  once  during  his  stay 
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did  he  admit  astonishment  and  that  was  upon 
seeing  that  Lord  Fitzhardinge  carried  keys  of  his 
own  gates — and  opened  them  himself ! 

Another  rather  amusing  episode  was  searching 
London  for  all  the  queer  condiments  required  by 
the  King’s  Indian  guests.  For  a  long  time  I  could 
not  find  Ghee,  a  kind  of  fat,  until  one  day  I  suddenly 
thought  of  trying  the  British  India  Steamship 
Company,  and  from  them  I  easily  obtained  all  I 
required.  Nothing  seemed  to  me  too  much  trouble 
where  the  Indian  Princes  were  concerned  because 
I  realized  that  most  if  not  indeed  all  of  them  had 
come  over  at  some  sacrifice  and  considerable  incon¬ 
venience.  For  example,  some  of  them  lost  caste 
by  coming  across  the  sea  and  had  on  their  return 
to  go  through  troublesome  rites  in  order  to  regain 
it.  And  in  view  of  the  sequel,  I  must  mention  the 
Maharajah  of  Kolapore  telling  me  that  his  Astrologer 
had  advised  him  not  to  come  to  England.  It  seems 
that  the  Seer,  having  gone  through  some  special 
ceremonies,  had  “  divined  ”  that  the  Coronation 
would  not  take  place  at  the  time  arranged. 

II 

In  the  midst  of  my  Indian  work  I  was  one  day 
sent  for  by  Lord  Clarendon,  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain,  and  asked  if  I  would  also  superintend  the 
arrangements  for  housing  certain  of  the  European 
Royal  guests.  I  gladly  consented,  because  Sir 
Arthur  Ellis  was  Comptroller  in  the  Lord  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  Department.  He  was  an  old  friend  of  both 
my  father  and  mother  and  a  kinder  and  more 
delightful  man  to  work  with  could  not  have  been 
found.  On  the  most  intimate  terms  with  King 
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Edward,  Sir  Arthur  was  an  ideal  courtier  ;  he 
initiated  me  into  the  mysteries  of  Court  life  and  for 
his  gracious  memory  I  have  a  real  tenderness. 

Sir  Arthur  had  as  his  able  assistants  Sir  Daniel 
Tupper  and  Mr.  Harry  Hertslet,  to  both  of  whom 
I  also  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

A  number  of  houses  for  the  accommodation  of 
Coronation  Guests  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  by  friends  of  His  Majesty 
and  others,  and  it  was  these  of  which  I  was  asked  to 
take  control.  Lord  and  Lady  Wimborne  lent  Wim- 
borne  House,  Lady  Burton,  Chesterfield  House,  and 
Lady  Naylor  Leyland,  Hyde  Park  House.  Mr. 
Larnach  lent  his  house  in  Carlton  Gardens,  Mr. 
Hamilton  Gatliff  his  in  Eaton  Square,  and  Lord 
Breadalbane  his  in  Cavendish  Square. 

The  Crown  Prince  and  Crown  Princess  of 
Rumania  (now  King  and  Queen)  were  accom¬ 
modated  at  Chesterfield  House  ;  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia  at  Wimborne  House,  and  the  Representatives 
of  the  French  Republic  at  Hyde  Park  House — 
opposite  the  French  Embassy. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain  had  a  Committee  known 
as  the  Habitation  Committee,  and  of  this  I  was 
made  a  member.  There  were  innumerable  details 
to  be  settled.  It  was  my  first  experience  of  work¬ 
ing  with  the  three  Departments  of  the  three  great 
Officers  of  the  Royal  Household,  of  which  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Lord  Steward  and  the 
Master  of  the  Horse  are  the  respective  heads.  But 
I  will  not  go  into  that  now,  as  I  mean  to  deal  with 
it  fully  when  I  come  to  describe  the  Coronation 
of  King  George. 

The  first  misfortune  we  experienced  was  the 
sudden  and  serious  illness  of  Lord  Clarendon  ;  he 
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had  to  give  up  his  work  as  Lord  Chamberlain  and  it 
was  taken  over  by  Lord  Churchill. 

It  was  a  bad  omen  ! 

Means  of  communication  were  not  so  reliable  or 
so  rapid  then  as  they  are  now,  and  one  of  the 
details  I  look  back  upon  with  satisfaction  was 
organizing  in  conjunction  with  the  District  Mes¬ 
sengers  Association  a  band  of  Messengers  to  whom 
we  gave  a  special  arm  band.  They  turned  out  to 
be  most  useful  and  did  the  sort  of  work  I  would 
in  these  days  allot  to  Boy  Scouts.  The  bulk  of 
my  own  work  I  did  on  a  bicycle  because — I  will 
hardly  be  believed — motors  in  those  benighted  days 
were  very  scarce  ! 

Amongst  innumerable  other  jobs  I  superintended 
at  Buckingham  Palace  the  erection,  on  the  Terrace, 
of  a  temporary  reception-  and  dining-room  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  visiting  Suites.  It  was  hung 
with  magnificent  tapestries  lent  by  Duveen  and 
contained  twenty  dining  tables  seating  ten  persons 
each.  Under  Sir  Charles  Frederick  I  was  made 
responsible  for  the  arrangements  for  serving  the 
dinners.  It  was  both  an  interesting  and  useful 
experience  because  the  Palace  kitchens  were  so  far 
away  that  everything  had  to  be  worked  out  with 
the  utmost  care  and  exactitude. 

All  the  Royal  Guests,  and  Royal  and  other 
Representatives,  and  their  Suites  arrived  in  London 
a  day  before  the  Coronation.  That  evening  there 
was  a  large  dinner  party  and  reception  at  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace,  and  it  was  only  then  that  we  began 
to  realize  how  seriously  ill  King  Edward  was. 

Next  day  I  was  at  Wimborne  House  making 
various  arrangements  for  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia 
with  Sir  Frederick  Ponsonby,  who  was  Equerry  and 
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Assistant  Private  Secretary  to  King  Edward,  as  he 
had  been  to  Queen  Victoria,  to  whom,  moreover,  his 
father  had  been  Private  Secretary  for  many  years. 

During  our  conversation  Lord  Clanwilliam,  who 
was  a  Lord-in-Waiting,  came  in  and  told  us  the 
King  was  so  seriously  ill  that  the  Coronation  had 
been  postponed.  He  added  that  all  the  Royal 
Guests  would  leave  almost  immediately  and  that 
I  was  to  go  at  once  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s 
office.  He  warned  me  not  to  say  a  word  to  any¬ 
one,  as  the  official  announcement  had  not  been 
issued. 

It  was  a  curious  experience  walking  down  St. 
James’s  Street  from  Arlington  Street,  knowing  the 
Coronation  was  postponed,  and  seeing  the  work¬ 
men  going  on  feverishly  with  the  task  of  putting 
up  the  decorations. 

It  made  one  realize  how  futile  everything  is  in 
the  presence  of  illness  and  how  the  shadow  of  death 
can  so  suddenly  and  completely  make  the  greatest 
and  most  momentous  of  human  activities  seem 
small. 

The  next  few  days  were  terribly  anxious  ones. 
Business  had,  fortunately,  to  be  attended  to,  because 
work  is  always  to  some  extent  an  anodyne.  The 
departure  of  the  Royal  Guests  had  to  be  arranged. 
All  the  provisions  from  the  various  houses  had  to 
be  disposed  of  and  were  distributed  amongst  the 
London  Hospitals. 

This  done,  I  used  to  sit  in  the  Green  Park 
between  Buckingham  and  St.  James’s  Palaces  wait¬ 
ing  for  news — and  so  indelible  was  the  impression 
made  that  I  cannot  even  now  pass  the  spot  without 
a  feeling  of  acute  discomfort. 

Needless  to  say  the  Indian  Princes  were  very 
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grieved  to  think  that  the  great  ceremony  they  had 
come  so  far  to  take  part  in  was  postponed.  This, 
however,  was  greatly  mitigated  when  they  knew  the 
Coronation  would  take  place  later  on,  and  they  were 
asked  to  remain. 

Those  who  only  knew  King  Edward’s  magic  gift 
of  Kingship  and  his  great  and  unique  position  in 
Europe  as  the  first  among  Sovereigns,  had  little  or 
no  conception  of  his  immense  capacity  for  simple 
kindness. 

Before  his  illness,  not  once,  but  several  times,  the 
King  had  thoughtfully  inquired  from  Sir  Arthur 
Ellis  how  I  was  getting  on  with  my  work.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  this  greatly  encouraged  and  helped 
me,  more  even  than  did  his  announced  intention 
of  giving  me  the  fifth  class  of  the  Royal  Victorian 
Order. 

The  first  time  Sir  Arthur  Ellis  saw  the  King  after 
his  operation  His  Majesty  remarked  that  “  he  was 
afraid  Percy  Armytage  was  very  disappointed 
because  the  Coronation  had  been  put  off  ”  ;  but 
Sir  Arthur  was  to  tell  me  “  not  to  mind,  as  every¬ 
thing  would  be  to  me  just  the  same  as  if  the  Corona¬ 
tion  had  actually  taken  place.” 

Is  it  surprising  that  the  Royal  Family  receive  a 
wonderful  devotion  and  that  their  servants  remain 
with  them  for  years  ? 

Eventually  the  Coronation  took  place  on  August  9. 
I  had  the  honour  of  looking  after  the  Duchess  of 
Albany  and  Princess  Alice  (now  Countess  of  Athlone) 
at  11,  Eaton  Square. 

It  is  well  known  that  King  Edward’s  powers  of 
observation  were  remarkable.  During  the  Corona¬ 
tion  Service  Sir  Robert  Romer,  a  Lord  Justice  of 
Appeal,  who  had  a  short  time  before  been  created 
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a  G.C.B.,  was  sitting  in  the  second  row  in  the 
Abbey.  The  King  noticed  that  he  was  not  wear¬ 
ing  his  Collar  and  afterwards  sent  for  Sir  Francis 
Jeune  (the  President  of  the  Probate  and  Divorce 
Court)  to  inquire  the  reason.  A  wonderful  effort, 
when  one  considers  the  occasion  and  remembers 
that  the  King  had  only  just  recovered  from  a  very 
serious  illness. 

I  believe  the  explanation  was  that  Sir  Robert 
had  not  at  the  time  actually  received  the  Collar. 

Our  present  gracious  Sovereigns,  then  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  had  the  happy  thought  of 
inviting  children  from  various  institutions  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  Coronation  Procession  from  the  gardens 
of  Marlborough  House  ;  many  of  them  came  from 
the  Gordon  Boys’  Home,  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
and  elsewhere.  Sir  William  Carington  and  I  made 
all  the  arrangements  and  the  youngsters  had  a  won¬ 
derful  time,  a  splendid  feast  being,  one  may  be  sure, 
by  no  means  the  least  attractive  part  of  it. 

As  a  result,  Sir  William  and  I  were  made  Life 
Governors  of  the  Foundling  Hospital — a  position 
I  have  found  most  interesting  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed.  It  saddens  me  that  while  I  have  been 
engaged  upon  this  book  I  have  been  sitting  on  a 
Committee  planning  the  removal  of  the  Hospital 
from  its  London  home.  Indeed,  on  the  very  day 
I  write  these  lines  the  first  batch  of  the  Foundlings 
have  marched  out  of  the  Hospital  two  by  two  on 
their  way  to  a  temporary  home  at  Redhill. 

For  nearly  two  hundred  years  the  Hospital  has 
been  a  famous  London  landmark  and  its  sober 
architecture  and  beautiful  trees  a  prized  possession. 
What  will  happen  to  it  I  do  not  know,  but  can 
hardly  hope  that  anything  so  fine  will  take  its  place. 
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The  only  thing  I  ever  disliked  about  it  was  its 
name — a  feeling  which  good  Captain  Thomas 
Coram,  practical  philanthropist  and  stout  seaman 
that  he  was,  would  no  doubt  have  considered  senti¬ 
mental  and  foolish.  “  Foundlings,”  I  can  hear  him 
say, — “Foundlings  they  are  and  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  so  why  should  they  be  ashamed  of  it  ?  ” 
And  perhaps  I  should  remark  that  it  was  the  general 
public  rather  than  Captain  Coram  who  gave  it  this 
shorter,  but  objectionable  name  :  its  original  and 
correct  description  being  Hospital  for  the  Main¬ 
tenance  of  Exposed  and  Deserted  Children — a 
title  that  puts  the  blame  on  the  parents — where  it 
ought  to  be. 

But  I  must  get  back  to  the  Coronation,  the  post¬ 
ponement  of  which  in  such  tragic  circumstances 
pierced  the  heart  of  the  whole  Empire,  and  which 
now  at  last  was  safely  over. 

There  is  not  much  more  to  say  about  it,  except 
that  the  very  day  after  the  Abbey  Ceremonial  I  was 
summoned  to  Buckingham  Palace  and  given  by  the 
King  the  fifth  class  of  the  Royal  Victorian  Order. 

hi 

On  May  6,  1910,  less  than  eight  years  later,  I 
was  down  at  Liss  in  Hampshire  with  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  R.  E.  A.  Hamilton,  now  Lord  Belhaven  and 
Stenton,  settling  some  details  concerning  a  visit  to 
England  of  the  Maharajah  Holkar  of  Indore,  when 
we  heard  the  news  of  King  Edward’s  death,  and  at 
once  returned  to  London. 

Arrangements  had  to  be  made  without  delay  to 
receive  the  many  Royal  and  other  distinguished 
guests  who  would  come  to  London  to  be  present  at 
the  Funeral. 
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Eventually  I  became  responsible  for  the  French 
Representatives  at  Hyde  Park  House,  Prince  Sada- 
naru  Fushimi  of  Japan  at  i,  Carlton  Gardens  ;  Prince 
Henry  of  the  Netherlands  at  17,  Grosvenor  Gardens, 
and  the  Crown  Prince  (now  King)  of  Serbia  at  11, 
Eaton  Square. 

The  French  Special  Ambassador  was  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  Foreign  Minister,  Monsieur 
Pichon,  which  was  only  fitting  when  we  remember 
how  much  V  Entente  Cor  diale  owed  to  King  Edward. 
Monsieur  Pichon  was  accompanied  by  General 
Dalstein,  then  Governor  of  Paris,  Admiral  Marquis, 
Monsieur  Mollard  who  at  that  time  held  the  rank 
of  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  the  Officier  d'Ordon- 
nance  to  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  by 
Monsieur  Henri  Cambon.  The  Lord-in- Waiting 
specially  attached  was  Lord  Granville,  who  had  with 
him  Sir  Seymour  Fortescue. 

The  Prince  Consort  of  the  Netherlands  brought 
a  Suite  of  two,  and  Major-General  Sir  Spencer 
Ewart  and  Colonel  Alwyn  Greville  were  specially 
Attached. 

As  usual,  the  Japanese  Representative  brought  a 
large  Suite,  no  less  than  six,  with  Admiral  Sir 
Hedworth  Lambton  (Sir  Hedworth  Meux)  and 
Captain  Otway  Cuffe  Attached.  And  talking  of 
large  Suites,  the  German  Emperor  brought  a  Suite 
of  ten  ;  the  King  of  the  Bulgarians,  the  King  of 
Portugal,  the  Representative  of  the  Sultan  and  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael  Alexandrovitch,  five  ;  the  Duke 
of  Aosta,  four  ;  the  Kings  of  Spain,  Norway  and  the 
Belgians,  three  ;  whilst  the  Dowager-Empress  of 
Russia  and  the  Kings  of  Denmark  and  Greece  were 
modestly  content  with  two.  All  the  reigning 
Sovereigns,  the  French  Representative,  the  Duke 
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of  Aosta,  the  Crown  Prince  Youssouf  Izzedin 
Effendi  of  Turkey,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  Lords- 
in-Waiting  Attached.  The  Emperor  of  Austria 
was  represented  by  the  unfortunate  Archduke  Franz 
Ferdinand,  who  brought  a  Suite  of  four  and  who 
had  Lord  Kilmorey  as  his  Lord-in-Waiting.  How 
little  did  anyone  foresee  that  his  murder  would, 
just  four  years  later,  precipitate  the  greatest  War 
in  history. 

I  remember  that  Lord  Charles  Fitzmaurice,  the 
younger  son  of  Lord  and  Lady  Lansdowne,  took 
care  of  the  Crown  Prince  (now  King)  of  Rumania  : 
a  first-rate  soldier  and  a  most  attractive  and  lovable 
figure,  Lord  Charles  died  gallantly  in  1914  during 
the  very  early  days  of  the  War.  His  widow,  a 
daughter  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Minto,  afterwards 
married  Major  the  Honourable  John  Astor,  the 
chief  proprietor  of  The  Times  and  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Dover  since  1922. 

Deputations  from  Regiments  of  which  King 
Edward  was  Colonel-in-Chief  were  numerous. 
Three  came  from  Germany  and  one  each  from 
Austria,  Denmark,  Portugal,  Russia  and  Spain. 
The  Russian,  Spanish  and  Swedish  Navies  sent 
Deputations,  as  also  did  the  Danish  and  Swedish 
Armies.  Danish  Trades  sent  a  Delegation,  and 
special  representatives  were  sent  by  the  City  of 
Paris  and  the  towns  of  Biarritz  and  Marienbad. 

The  French  Royal  Family  were  represented  by 
the  Comte  d’Eu,  Prince  Pierre  and  Prince  Louis 
d’Orleans,  the  Duke  of  Alengon  and  the  Duke  of 
Vendome. 

In  all  the  glittering  crowd  that  followed  the  King 
to  his  last  rest  no  one  attracted  more  attention  than 
did  the  figure  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  his  presence, 
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as  Special  Ambassador  Representing  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
English  people. 

IV 

The  private  lying-in- State  in  the  Throne  Room 
at  Buckingham  Palace  was  so  intimate  and  moving 
that  even  now  one  hardly  cares  to  write  about  it. 
There,  for  the  last  time,  the  Sovereign  was  at  home, 
and  there,  within  his  own  Palace,  was  spontaneously 
and  sincerely  offered  to  him  the  grief-stricken  and 
heart-felt  tributes  of  the  members  of  his  Family, 
his  Household  and  his  personal  friends. 

At  half-past  eleven  precisely  on  the  morning  of 
the  17th  of  May  the  coffin  was  removed  from  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace  by  a  party  of  Warrant  Officers  and 
Sergeants  of  the  Brigade  of  Guards  under  the 
command  of  an  officer  and  placed  upon  a  Gun 
Carriage.  The  Crown  and  Cushion,  the  Regalia 
and  the  Insignia  of  the  Garter  were  laid  upon  the 
coffin  and  the  Procession  moved  off  on  its  short 
journey  to  Westminster  Hall. 

At  its  head  were  the  Headquarters  Staff  of  the 
Army,  the  Army  Council,  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
the  Field  Marshals,  the  Admirals  of  the  Fleet,  the 
Indian  Orderly  Officers,  the  Naval  and  Military 
Aides-de-Camp  to  His  Majesty,  in  the  order  named. 
Then  came  the  King’s  Company  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  marching  on  each  side  of  the  horses  draw¬ 
ing  the  Gun  Carriage.  The  Gun  Carriage  itself 
was  preceded  by  two  of  the  King’s  personal  servants 
and  was  guarded  on  each  side  by  His  Majesty’s 
Equerries  to  the  number  of  ten. 

Immediately  behind  the  Gun  Carriage  was  the 
Royal  Standard,  followed  closely  by  King  George, 
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who  had  a  little  behind  him  on  his  right  the  Duke 
of  Cornwall  (the  Prince  of  Wales)  and  on  his  left 
Prince  Albert  (the  Duke  of  York).  On  either  side 
of  the  Equerries,  and  between  them  and  the  troops 
lining  the  route,  marched  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard. 

Directly  behind  the  King  and  his  two  sons  was 
King  Edward’s  only  surviving  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Connaught,  with  the  King  of  Norway  on  his 
right  and  the  King  of  Denmark  on  his  left.  Then 
followed  eighteen  Princes  and  others,  members  by 
blood  or  marriage  of  the  Royal  Family. 

Grief,  or  any  other  intense  emotion,  seems  to 
have  a  curious  effect  on  the  senses,  deadening  some 
and  sharpening  others.  I  suppose  it  would  not 
be  the  same  with  everyone,  but  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  one’s  sight  is  dimmed  and  one’s 
hearing  sharpened.  When  the  Procession  left  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace  it  was  not  in  step  and  this  disturbed 
me  considerably  :  I  felt  King  Edward  would  not 
have  liked  it.  By  the  time  we  reached  Clarence 
Gate  the  step  had  become  perfect.  The  route  had, 
as  is  usual  for  State  Processions,  been  carefully 
sanded.  In  the  absolute  stillness  the  swish,  swish, 
swish  of  the  marching  feet  was  extraordinarily 
impressive.  I  have  never  heard  such  a  solemn, 
mournful  sound.  The  effect  was  quite  accidental, 
but  had  a  great  artist  thought  out  a  unique  obbligato 
expressive  of  woe,  nothing  finer  could  have  been 
conceived.  Swish,  swish,  swish  :  I  can  hear  it 
now. 

The  Princes  of  the  Royal  Family  were  followed 
by  the  Great  Officers  and  the  members  of  King 
Edward’s  Household,  numbering  in  all  over  sixty 
persons.  Next  came  the  Gentlemen  of  Queen 
Alexandra’s  and  Queen  Mary’s  Households,  and 
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the  Suites  of  the  Kings  of  Norway  and  Denmark 
and  of  the  Royal  Princes,  the  two  Sovereigns 
being,  of  course,  near  relatives.  The  Procession 
was  broken  at  intervals  by  detachments  of  House¬ 
hold  Cavalry  both  mounted  and  dismounted. 

Last  of  all  came  the  first  carriage  bearing  the 
widowed  Queen,  her  daughters  the  Princess  Royal 
and  Princess  Victoria,  and  her  sister  the  Dowager- 
Empress  of  Russia.  The  second  carriage  contained 
Queen  Mary,  the  Queen  of  Norway,  Princess 
Mary  (Viscountess  Lascelles)  and  Prince  Henry  : 
the  remaining  seven  carriages  contained  the  Royal 
Princesses  and  the  ladies  of  Queen  Alexandra’s  and 
Queen  Mary’s  Households. 

On  arriving  at  Westminster  Hall,  where  members 
of  both  houses  of  Parliament  were  present,  that 
portion  of  the  Procession  which  preceded  the  coffin 
was  received  by  the  Heralds  and  Pursuivants  of 
Arms  and  conducted  to  the  steps  at  the  end  of  the 
Hall  where  those  composing  it  remained  during  the 
Service. 

The  coffin  on  its  arrival  was  received  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Great  Cham¬ 
berlain,  the  Earl  Marshal,  and  the  first  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Works.  A  Procession  was  then  formed 
to  convey  the  Royal  Remains  to  the  Catafalque 
prepared  for  it.  It  was  led  by  Norroy  King  of  Arms, 
followed,  three  and  three,  by  Garter,  the  First 
Commissioner,  Black  Rod,  the  Earl  Marshal,  the 
Dean  of  Westminster  and  the  Lord  Great  Cham¬ 
berlain.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  walked 
immediately  in  front  of  the  coffin  ;  the  Equerries 
walked  at  each  side,  flanked  by  the  bearer  party 
of  the  Brigade  of  Guards.  Immediately  behind 
the  coffin  was  the  King  with  Queen  Alexandra  on 
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his  right  ;  to  the  left  and  right  of  Their  Majesties 
the  Lord  Steward  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 
Just  behind  her  widowed  sister  was  the  Empress 
Marie  Feodorovna  of  Russia.  Then  came  Queen 
Mary,  followed  by  the  Queen  of  Norway,  who  was 
followed  by  the  procession  of  the  Royal  Princesses. 
The  Kings  of  Norway  and  Denmark  marched  alone, 
behind  one  another  ;  and  after  them  came  the 
Royal  Princes. 

During  the  Service  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  and  the  Equerries 
took  up  positions  near  the  foot  of  the  coffin. 

At  the  head  stood  King  George,  with  his  Mother 
on  his  right  and  Queen  Mary  on  his  left,  Queen 
Alexandra  having  the  Empress  Marie  on  her  right. 
Immediately  behind  were  Princess  Mary  and  her 
three  brothers.  Then  came  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Norway,  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  the  imme¬ 
diate  relatives  of  King  Edward ;  the  remaining 
Royal  Princes  and  Princesses  being  grouped  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  Catafalque. 

The  beautiful  and  touching  Service  included  that 
Psalm  of  greatest  comfort,  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd , 
and  the  hymn  was  O  God,  Our  Help  in  Ages  Past. 
The  Benediction  over,  the  Kings  and  Queens  and 
other  Royal  mourners  were  conducted  to  the  door¬ 
way  of  the  Hall  by  the  Archbishop,  the  Earl  Marshal, 
and  the  Officers  of  Arms. 

We  all  then  marched  softly  out,  leaving  the  sleep¬ 
ing  Sovereign  in  that  old  Palace  Hall  where,  for 
more  than  half  a  thousand  years,  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  roof  of  its  kind  has,  on  many  great  and 
famous  occasions,  protected  and  looked  down  upon 
England’s  Kings  and  Queens. 

From  Tuesday,  May  the  17th,  until  Friday, 
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May  20th,  the  King  rested  there  while  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  his  subjects,  low  and  high, 
streamed  past  in  endless  procession  to  render  the 
last  act  of  homage. 

During  the  lying-in- State  four  Gentlemen-at- 
Arms  stood  at  the  head  of  the  coffin  and  a  Yeoman 
of  the  Guard  stood  at  each  corner  of  the  Catafalque  : 
two  officers  of  the  Household  Cavalry  and  two  of 
the  Brigade  of  Guards  were  stationed  at  either  side, 
and  a  native  Orderly  Officer  of  the  Gurkha  Rifles 
stood  with  reversed  arms  at  the  foot,  typifying  the 
sorrow  of  the  Indian  Army  and  Empire  for  the 
first  male  Sovereign  in  history  who  wore  the 
Imperial  Crown  of  a  United  India. 

Concealed  in  a  small  room  overlooking  the  Great 
Hall  I  watched  another  of  the  most  poignant  and 
moving  sights  of  my  life.  For  three  days  an  un¬ 
broken  procession  of  silent,  sombrely-clad  subjects 
passed  endlessly,  paying  grief-stilled  homage  to  their 
sleeping  King. 


v 

The  arranging  of  the  seating  accommodation  in 
St.  George’s  Chapel  for  the  actual  funeral  ceremony 
was  a  most  difficult  matter.  The  Chapel  is  of 
course  comparatively  small,  and  so  numerous  were 
those  who  had  the  right  to  expect  a  prominent 
position  in  the  Choir,  that  at  one  time  the  question 
looked  almost  insoluble. 

As  the  decision  rested  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
as  Earl  Marshal,  I  spent  the  whole  afternoon  of  the 
day  preceding  the  funeral  in  his  office.  Eventually 
it  was  settled  that  in  order  to  avoid  offending  any 
susceptibilities  it  should  be  made  a  Garter  Funeral. 
The  Knights  of  the  Order  would  thus  as  a  matter 
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of  course  take  their  rightful  place  in  the  front  seats 
of  the  Choir. 

It  was  too  late  to  get  plans  printed  as  they  had 
not  been  finally  passed  till  about  eleven  o’clock. 
With  two  others  I  therefore  sat  up  all  night  at  the 
Lord  Chamberlain’s  office  writing  out  the  necessary 
lists  and  plans,  and  fortunately  everything  was 
ready  in  good  time.  I  was  out  again  at  Windsor 
early  in  the  morning. 

Next  morning,  May  the  20th,  the  last  of  the 
Funeral  Ceremonies  took  place.  By  this  time  all 
the  Royalties  invited  to  be  present  had  arrived. 
The  military  procession  from  Westminster  Hall  to 
Paddington  Station  moved  off  to  the  sound  of 
minute  guns,  which  punctuated  the  silence  through¬ 
out  the  sad  journey.  It  was  led  by  the  Officers  of 
the  Headquarters  Staff  and  the  first  and  second 
divisions  of  the  escort  of  the  Second  Life  Guards. 
Then  came  detachments  from  units  of  the  Terri¬ 
torial  Army  of  which  King  Edward  was  Colonel- 
in- Chief  or  Honorary  Colonel.  Practically  every 
branch  of  the  Navy  and  Army  was  represented,  as 
well  as  the  Special  Reserve.  Next  followed  the 
Military  Attaches  to  the  Foreign  Embassies  and 
Legations,  and  deputations  from  the  seven  foreign 
Armies  and  six  foreign  Navies,  in  which  King 
Edward  held  Honorary  rank. 

The  high  Officers  of  the  British  Army  had  at  their 
head  Lord  Kitchener,  Lord  Roberts,  and  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood,  and  behind  them  were  the  Army  Council,  the 
Admirals,  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  the  Aides- 
de-Camp  Naval  and  Military  to  His  Majesty, 
numbering  at  least  fifty  to  sixty.  Amongst  the 
Officers  of  the  Royal  Household  and  the  Extra 
Equerries  and  Equerries  immediately  surrounding 
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the  coffin  were  to  be  seen  four  of  the  King’s  personal 
servants,  Mr.  Meidenger,  Mr.  Wrightson,  Mr. 
Hawkins  and  Mr.  Chandler.  Prince  Louis  of 
Battenberg  (Lord  Milford  Haven)  walked  just 
behind  the  Gun  Carriage  and  was  followed  by  King 
Edward’s  charger  and  the  Royal  Standard.  Then 
came  King  George  with  the  German  Emperor  on 
his  right  and  the  Duke  of  Connaught  on  his  left, 
followed  by  seven  Kings  and  some  forty  Princes. 
After  the  mounted  Suites,  came  the  carriages  of 
the  mourning  Queens  and  Princesses. 

The  King,  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family  and 
the  Royal  Representatives  were  on  horseback  as 
were  the  Earl  Marshal  and  the  Master  of  the  Horse. 

King  Edward  made  his  last  journey  through  the 
streets  of  his  Capital  lined  with  thousands  of  mourn¬ 
ing  subjects  who  had  been  unable  to  pay  their 
tribute  of  respectful  devotion  in  Westminster  Hall. 
It  was  given  to  but  few  to  know  their  Sovereign 
intimately,  yet,  one  and  all,  they  realized  that  there 
was  being  borne  from  the  sight  of  men  not  only 
the  Head  of  the  greatest  Empire  in  the  world,  but 
a  man  who  possessed  in  the  fullest  measure  great 
gifts  of  heart,  of  imagination,  of  sympathy  ;  one 
who  was  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  phrase  both  a 
manly  King  and  a  kingly  man. 

VI 

As  has  been  previously  said,  it  was  a  Garter 
Funeral.  For  such  a  Ceremony  there  can  be  no 
finer  background  than  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor. 
From  my  post  in  the  gangway  of  the  Choir  I  saw 
everything. 

Standing  with  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  York  to  receive  the  dead  Sovereign  were  the 
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Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Oxford  and  the  Dean  of 
Windsor,  that  is  to  say,  the  Prelate,  Chancellor  and 
Registrar  of  the  Most  Noble  Order. 

The  Service  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  in 
Westminster  Hall  of  three  days  before,  the  hymn, 
however,  being  My  God,  my  Father,  while  I  Stray. 
Then,  towards  the  end,  there  came  a  dramatic 
moment  when  Garter  (Sir  Alfred  Scott- Gatty) 
stepped  forward  and  pronounced  “  the  Styles  of 
His  late  Most  Sacred  Majesty  of  Blessed  Memory.” 

The  pronouncement  was  so  sonorous  and  inspir¬ 
ing,  it  filled  every  listener  with  such  great,  yet 
humble,  pride  that  it  must  be  transcribed  : 

Thus  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  out  of  this 
transitory  life  unto  His  divine  mercy  the  most  high,  most 
mighty  and  most  excellent  monarch  Edward  VII,  rfy  the  grace 
of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  King,  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  Emperor  of  India  and  Sovereign  of  the  most 
Noble  Order  of  the  Garter. 

Let  us  humbly  beseech  Almighty  God  to  bless  with  long 
life,  health  and  honour,  and  all  worldly  happiness,  the  most 
high,  most  mighty  and  most  excellent  monarch,  Our  Sovereign 
Lord  George,  now,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions 
beyond  the  Seas,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Emperor  of 
India  and  Sovereign  of  the  most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter. 

On  the  echo  of  those  high  words  the  coffin 
slowly  disappeared  from  its  place  in  the  Choir, 
sinking,  as  it  seemed,  without  haste  and  without 
reluctance  to  the  Royal  Mausoleum  below.  As  it 
passed  from  our  sight  there  was  a  great  silence  while 
one  said  those  seemly  words  with  which  the  Anglican 
Church  ends  the  forthfaring  of  high  and  lowly 
alike — earth  to  earth  :  ashes  to  ashes  :  dust  to  dust. 
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VII 

Perhaps  before  I  close  this  necessarily  somewhat 
sad  chapter  I  may  say  something  about  two  other 
Royal  Funerals  that  made  a  lasting  impression  on 
my  mind.  The  first  was  that  of  Princess  Chris¬ 
tian  in  June,  1923  ;  the  second  that  of  Queen 
Alexandra. 

One  reason  why  the  funeral  of  Princess  Christian 
in  June,  1923,  had  a  great  effect  on  me  was  that,  at 
that  moment,  I  had  just  lost  my  sister,  Mrs.  Critchley 
Martin. 

King  George  desired  that  the  death  of  his  aunt 
should  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  social 
functions,  or  have  a  depressing  effect  on  trade  in 
the  West  End,  and  therefore  decided  that — as  far 
as  London  was  concerned — the  funeral  should  be 
carried  out  in  absolute  privacy,  and  that  the  Courts 
announced  for  June  should  be  held  as  arranged. 

With  characteristic  tact  and  kindness  Sir  Douglas 
Dawson,  when  he  learned  I  was  in  mourning, 
excused  me  from  being  “  in-Waiting.”  However, 
accompanied  by  Colonel  Cecil  Wray  I  was  given 
the  sad  and  honourable  task  of  accompanying  the 
body  of  the  Princess  from  Marlborough  House 
Chapel  to  Windsor.  We  left  the  Chapel  at  ten 
o’clock  at  night  and  reached  Windsor  about  eleven 
o’clock. 

In  striking  contrast  to  her  eldest  brother,  Queen 
Victoria’s  third  daughter  made  her  last  journey 
through  London  absolutely  unnoticed.  The  coffin, 
a  very  heavy  one,  was  taken  in  a  Red  Cross  Ambu¬ 
lance,  and  I  remember  so  well  being  anxious  all  the 
way  lest  any  accident  should  cause  an  unseemly 
incident.  The  contrast  of  all  the  people  walking 
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about  and  amusing  themselves  as  they  do  on  a 
summer  evening  without  any  knowledge  of  or 
care  for  what  was  happening  made  an  ineffaceable 
impression. 

When  we  arrived  at  Windsor  the  body  was 
received  by  the  Dean,  a  detachment  of  Grenadiers 
acting  as  a  guard  of  honour. 

Without  any  ceremony  whatever,  but  with  feel¬ 
ings  of  great  sadness  and  a  deep  sense  of  loss,  I 
saw  the  body  deposited  in  the  Albert  Memorial 
Chapel.  The  next  morning  I  arranged  all  the 
flowers  and  was  present  at  the  extremely  simple 
yet  impressive  ceremony  in  St.  George’s  Chapel. 

VIII 

I  must  now  say  just  a  few  words  about  the  funeral 
of  Queen  Alexandra  in  November,  1925  ;  it  is  so 
recent  that  the  general  details  are  fresh  in  the  public 
mind.  The  last  public  homage  in  Westminster 
Abbey  was  something  fine  and  unforgettable. 

My  special  responsibility  was  taking  charge  of  all 
the  wreaths  both  in  London  and  at  Windsor.  Their 
number  was  immense  and  the  task,  at  any  time  a 
cheerless  one,  was  so  big  as  to  be  almost  unbear¬ 
able.  It  seemed  endless.  I  had,  however,  most 
able  assistance  from  Mr.  W.  March,  Inspector  of 
the  Castle  at  Windsor. 

I  was  amongst  those  who  met  the  funeral  train 
when  it  arrived  at  King’s  Cross  from  Sandringham, 
when  the  body  was  taken  to  the  Chapel  Royal,  St. 
James’s,  where  it  rested  the  night  before  the  public 
lying-in- State  in  the  Abbey. 

The  State  Service  in  the  Abbey  was  held  next 
morning  and,  directly  it  was  over,  the  doors  were 
thrown  open  to  members  of  the  general  public, 
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who,  after  waiting  for  hours  in  the  snow,  filed  past 
till  long  after  midnight. 

For  the  Service,  only  three  wreaths  were  on  the 
coffin :  the  King’s,  the  Queen’s  and  Princess 
Victoria’s  ;  the  thousands  of  floral  offerings  being 
banked  in  the  Cloisters.  All  the  early  morning, 
the  Custodian  of  the  Abbey,  Canon  Westlake,  and 
myself  were  engaged  arranging  the  seating  and  the 
flowers  with  the  help  of  the  First  Cranford  Troop 
of  Boy  Scouts.  Canon  Westlake  was  wonderful 
with  the  boys  and  they  all  liked  him  enormously. 

In  the  early  afternoon  after  the  Service  we 
arranged  the  wreaths  all  round  the  Catafalque  and 
then  went  away  for  a  rest. 

In  the  late  afternoon  we  returned  to  the  Abbey 
to  witness  a  unique  sight  :  The  Changing  of  the 
Guard  over  a  Royal  Body.  I  have  never  seen 
anything  in  the  way  of  ceremonial  so  moving  as 
the  mute  figures  of  the  Gentlemen-at-Arms  and  the 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard  being  relieved  by  successors 
as  statuesque  and  silent  as  themselves.  And  of 
course  the  opportunities  for  witnessing  it  are  very 
rare. 

Almost  at  that  moment  I  heard  from  the  Sub- 
Dean,  Canon  Carnegie,  that  Canon  Westlake,  who 
had  been  indefatigable  throughout  all  the  trying 
arrangements,  had  been  taken  ill  very  suddenly  and 
carried  into  his  house  in  the  Precincts.  My  old 
friend,  the  late  Sir  George  Holford,  then  came  up 
'  and  said  he  feared  it  was  the  end. 

The  incident  made  a  painful  impression  on  the 
boys  :  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening  I  heard 
on  the  Wireless  that  Canon  Westlake  was  dead. 

The  Royal  casket  was  removed  from  the  Abbey 
next  morning  and  I  superintended  the  removal  of 
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the  wreaths,  several  motor  loads  of  which  were  sent 
to  Windsor. 

The  ceremonies  at  Sandringham,  London  and 
Windsor  all  took  place  in  snowy  weather.  On  the 
evening  of  the  lying-in-State,  when  the  Abbey  was 
open  till  after  midnight,  it  snowed  all  the  time,  yet 
a  crowd,  at  one  time  more  than  a  mile  long,  waited 
for  hours  to  pay  their  last  token  of  respect  to  one 
who,  though  legally  only  Queen  Consort,  reigned 
in  the  hearts  of  the  British  people  for  sixty-three 
years ;  and  whose  gracious  memory,  loving  and 
charitable  heart,  and  unselfish  devoted  life  have 
made  for  her  an  abiding  place  in  English  history. 


CHAPTER  V 


CEREMONIAL  AT  THE  COURT  OF 
ST.  JAMES’S 

I  HAVE  heard  Court  Ceremonies  condemned 
by  the  unthinking  and  the  uneducated,  yet 
they  have  an  Imperial,  historic  and  social  import¬ 
ance  and  significance.  The  care  and,  where  appro¬ 
priate,  the  splendour  with  which  they  are  carried 
out  has  perhaps  blinded  people  to  their  true  mean¬ 
ing  and  practical  purpose.  Just  as  the  gold  lace 
of  the  Court  Official  has  for  the  most  part  concealed 
his  real  function  as  a  man  with  a  definite  organiz¬ 
ing  job  which  he  must  do  well,  so  the  ceremonies 
appropriate  to  the  occasions  when  the  subject  has 
formal  access  to  the  presence  of  the  Sovereign  have 
too  often  concealed  their  real  utility,  which  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  to  enable  the  Sovereign 
to  come  into  personal  touch  with  as  many  subjects 
as  possible.  Personal  intercourse  is  the  touch  of 
life  uniting  throne  and  people  ;  and  it  is  more 
desirable  in  our  modern  complex  civilization  than 
ever  it  was  in  the  past  that  the  personality  of  the 
Sovereign  should  be  conveyed  to  his  subjects  by 
a  great  variety  of  channels  and  as  great  a  number 
of  individuals  as  possible. 

In  early  days  the  people  could  not  visit  the 
Capital  as  easily  as  now,  therefore  the  King  made 
Progresses  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  showed 
himself  to  his  people  ;  indeed,  the  practice  continues 
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in  an  altered  form  to  this  day.  No  Sovereign  made 
so  many  Progresses  as  Queen  Elizabeth,  but 
numerous  as  her  visits  were,  they  do  not  seem  to 
be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  great  number  of 
beds  in  which  she  is  reputed  to  have  slept — unless 
indeed  all  her  hosts  adopted  the  unlikely  course  of 
providing  her  with  a  different  one  for  each  night 
of  her  visit. 

Berkeley  was  one  of  the  many  great  houses  at 
which  she  stayed.  The  honour  of  entertaining  the 
Queen  and  her  immense  retinue  was  an  expensive 
and  troublesome  one.  Desiring  to  repeat  her  visit, 
she  gave  as  her  reason  a  longing  to  return  and 
“  hunt  the  deer.”  Lord  Berkeley,  with  great 
presence  of  mind,  promptly  broke  down  his  fences, 
let  the  deer  out  and  craftily  replied  “  that,  alas,  all 
the  deer  had  gone  ”  ! 

It  was  an  ancient  and  jealously  guarded  privilege 
that  in  England  the  subject  had  the  right  to  enter 
the  presence  of  the  Sovereign.  As  late  as  Stuart 
times  all  and  sundry  could,  and  did,  squeeze  them¬ 
selves  into  the  King’s  Presence  Chamber.  They 
crowded  in  to  watch  him  eat  and  drink,  make  merry 
or  mourn  and  even  to  watch  him  die.  Pepys  is 
both  instructive  and  entertaining  when  he  takes 
us  inside  Old  Whitehall  Palace  in  the  days  of 
Charles  II. 

In  England,  as  in  France,  it  was  long  the  uncom¬ 
fortable  custom  for  subjects  to  be  admitted  while 
the  Sovereigns  performed  their  toilet  !  Thus, 
English  Queens  received  during  the  morning ; 
hence  the  origin  of  the  word  Levee,  now  only  applied 
to  the  formal  morning  reception  of  gentlemen  by 
the  King.  Judging  by  the  extremely  small  size  of 
the  fixed  wash-basin  in  her  bedroom  at  Hampton 
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Court,  witnessing  the  morning  ablutions  of  Queen 
Anne  could  not  have  been  an  indelicate  business  ! 

There  is  no  evidence  as  to  what,  in  early  days, 
constituted  qualifications  to  be  received  :  apparently 
then,  as  now,  the  only  ones  many  people  possessed 
were  push  and  cheek. 

Queen  Elizabeth  loved  receiving  foreign  Ambassa¬ 
dors  and  Missions  in  great  state  ;  during  her  reign 
an  enormous  amount  of  ceremony  and  etiquette 
was  evolved,  some  of  which  still  endures.  It  was 
the  Tudor  Queen’s  habit  to  admit  great  numbers 
of  her  subjects  to  the  rooms  and  corridors  at 
Greenwich  Palace  through  which  she  was  to  pass  ; 
she  would  pause  and  say  a  few  words  to  those 
whom  she  knew,  and  a  similar  habit  exists  at  Court 
to  this  day.  Ambassadors  and  specially  favoured 
visitors  were  received  by  the  Queen  beforehand  in  a 
separate  apartment,  which  may  have  been  the  origin 
of  what  is  now  known  as  the  entree. 

II 

During  the  reign  of  George  II,  that  is  from  1727 
to  1760,  receptions  something  like  Drawing  Rooms 
were  held  in  the  evening.  Indeed  from  con¬ 
temporary  records  it  would  almost  seem  that  any¬ 
one  decently  dressed  was  admitted  any  evening  to 
watch  the  Royal  Family  play  cards  !  After  the  death 
of  Queen  Caroline  (of  Anspach)  in  1737,  the  King 
reverted  to  the  old  custom  of  receiving  in  the 
mornings. 

It  is  of  course  a  very  old  and  well-known  regula¬ 
tion  that  a  married  lady  cannot  be  presented  by 
an  unmarried  one,  nor  can  any  unmarried  lady 
present  another ;  but  it  is  amusing  to  read  some 
notes  preserved  in  the  Heralds’  College,  made 
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probably  by  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Household 
about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  George  II,  in 
which  it  is  laid  down  that  “  no  natural  daughter 
unmarried  can  be  Presented,  however  high  in  rank 
her  father  may  be  ”  ! 

In  another  Manuscript  of  about  the  same  date 
found  among  the  records  at  the  Heralds’  College, 
a  very  curious  account  is  given  of  an  old  custom 
which  has  quite  passed  away.  The  writer,  named 
Cowslade,  who  writes  in  1773,  was  one  of  the 
Royal  Gentlemen  Ushers.  Speaking  of  births  and 
deaths  amongst  the  aristocracy,  he  says  : 

Duchesses,  marchionesses,  and  countesses  were  entitled  to 
a  message  from  the  Queen  on  the  birth  of  an  infant  or  upon 
the  death  of  their  husband  or  any  relative  for  whom  they  put 
on  black  gloves. 

The  period  at  which  it  is  etiquette  for  the  visit  to  be  paid 
after  the  death  of  a  husband  is  not  till  six  weeks  have  elapsed, 
but  immediately  after  the  funeral  of  any  other  relation. 

The  Usher  was  sent  to  the  house  of  mourning  in  one  of 
the  Queen’s  carriages,  and  on  arriving  he  was  shown  up  to 
the  room  where  the  lady  of  the  house  was  to  be  found,  and 
it  was  not  etiquette  for  anyone,  save  one  or  two  of  the  nearest 
relations,  to  be  present.  The  Usher  was  to  seat  himself  without 
invitation,  in  right  of  being  the  Deputy  of  Her  Majesty,  and 
delivering  the  message  of  condolence  in  set  form,  he  further 
asked  when  it  would  be  agreeable  to  receive  a  visit  from  the 
Queen.  The  answer  which  had  to  be  made  was  grateful  thanks 
for  such  condescension,  but  declines  to  give  Her  Majesty  such 
trouble. 

Tea  was  brought  in  before  the  Usher  took  leave,  and  it  was 
also  expressly  ruled  that  the  royal  footmen  must  be  taken  into 
the  steward’s  room  and  given  cake  and  wine,  while  similar 
refreshment  was  to  be  carried  out  to  the  coachman. 

This  is  the  account  given  of  the  message  of  con¬ 
dolence  sent  to  the  Duchess  of  Manchester  by  Mr. 
Cowslade,  who  duly  conveyed  it  to  her  Grace,  and 
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who  was  careful  to  add,  “  A  lady  of  the  Bedchamber, 
in  right  of  her  office,  was  entitled  to  the  same 
honour.”  1 

During  the  reign  of  George  II  Lady  Suffolk  held 
for  a  time  the  office  of  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and 
Mrs.  Chetwynd  that  of  King’s  Sempstress.  A 
relative  of  Viscount  Chetwynd,  the  lady,  as  is  not 
unusual,  desired  to  eat  her  cake  and  have  it  by 
combining  her  employment  with  the  privileges  of 
her  rank.  Demanding  the  right  to  be  present  at 
a  Drawing  Room  she  was  informed  by  the  Mistress 
of  the  Robes  that  no  one  occupying  the  place  of 
Sempstress  and  Laundress  could  attend  a  Draw¬ 
ing  Room,  and,  the  writer  artfully  added,  “  It  is  a 
great  mortification  to  Lady  Suffolk  to  inform  her 
of  this,  but  she  knows,  when  new  rules  are  made, 
all  must  obey  them  sans  murmure.”  Obviously 
Mrs.  Chetwynd  must  have  obeyed,  though  not 
“  sans  murmure,”  and  surely  the  “  mortification  ” 
would  have  been  with  Mrs.  Chetwynd  rather  than 
with  Lady  Suffolk  !  Ladies  declined  admission 
appear  to  have  been  as  persistent  then  as  they  are 
now  ;  we  know  that  Mrs.  Chetwynd  did  not  accept 
the  situation  with  alacrity  because  she,  as  they  say, 
took  further  advice  only  to  be  rebuked  by  Lady 
Bute,  who  told  her  that  “  she  would  save  the 
expense,  and  at  her  time  of  life  could  hardly  regret 
Court  amusements,  nor  can  she  want  an  appear¬ 
ance  at  Court  as  an  introduction  ”  ! 

Neither  Lady  Suffolk  nor  Lady  Bute  wrote  very 
lucid  English,  but  no  doubt  Mrs.  Chetwynd  under¬ 
stood  them  well  enough. 

0 

1  Old  Court  Custom  and  Modern  Court  Rule.  By  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Armytage. 
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During  the  reigns  of  the  Georges  the  King  saluted 
all  ladies  with  a  kiss,  but  the  Queen  only  Earls’ 
daughters  and  those  of  higher  rank  :  probably  the 
King  had  the  best  of  the  arrangement.  Although 
it  has  been  told  before,  it  may  be  new  to  my  readers, 
and  I  will  therefore  retail  the  story  of  the  lady  of 
a  City  Knight  who  was  being  presented  to  old 
Princess  Amelia,1  who  was  very  deaf.  The  Prin¬ 
cess  was  about  to  salute  her  on  the  cheek  as  she 
would  have  done  the  daughter  of  an  Earl,  Marquess, 
or  Duke,  when  the  horrified  Gentleman  Usher  in 
Waiting  shouted,  “  Don’t  kiss  her,  Your  Royal 
Highness,  she  is  not  a  real  lady  !  ” 

Comparatively  recently  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland 
always  kissed  a  lady  on  both  cheeks  on  her 
Presentation. 

In  1761  Queen  Charlotte,  Consort  of  George  III, 
held  her  first  Drawing  Room  immediately  after  her 
marriage  and  stood  in  front  of  the  Throne  ;  but  in 
1784  it  is  recorded  that  it  was  her  custom  to  pass 
round  the  company,  and  this  caused  her  much  fatigue. 

Possibly  that  is  why  in  1815  it  was  arranged  that 
the  Royal  Family  should  assemble  in  a  circle  in  a 
small  room  in  which  people  were  only  allowed  to 
remain  while  they  were  being  spoken  to,  and  were 
then  obliged  to  pass  on.  This  is  virtually  what 
happens  now. 

It  was,  however,  George  IV  (1820-1830)  who 
firmly  established  the  rule  of  morning  Drawing 
Rooms,  and  the  fashion  continued  throughout  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 

At  the  first  Drawing  Room  held  by  William  IV 
and  Queen  Adelaide  (1830-1837)  all  Peers  and 


1  A  daughter  of  George  II,  she  died  unmarried  in  1786. 
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Peeresses  were  commanded  to  attend  wearing  their 
coronation  robes  and  coronets  !  The  ladies,  pre¬ 
sumably,  fastened  theirs  on  their  heads  somehow, 
but  what  the  men  did  we  cannot  say  ;  whatever  it 
was  it  must  have  been  uncomfortable. 

In  the  early  days  of  Queen  Victoria’s  reign, 
attending  a  Drawing  Room  was  a  comparatively 
simple  affair.  Everyone,  or  almost  everyone,  was 
personally  known  to  the  Sovereign.  For  Presenta¬ 
tion  the  name  had  to  be  submitted  beforehand  as 
now  ;  afterwards  ladies  simply  applied  at  the  Lord 
Chamberlain’s  office  for  a  summons  when  they 
desired  to  appear  again  at  Buckingham  Palace.  In 
her  early  days  the  Queen  stood,  or  rather  leaned, 
against  a  sort  of  high  seat,  which  was  placed  well 
in  advance  of  the  Throne.  There  was  no  proces¬ 
sion,  Her  Majesty  entering  from  behind  the  Throne  ; 
there  was  nothing  to  eat,  no  music,  and — even  worse 
still — no  men  ! 

The  Ceremony  began  at  the  wretched  hour  of 
three  o’clock.  Ladies  had  to  leave  their  homes  by 
one  o’clock,  or  even  earlier  ;  in  the  excitement  of 
dressing  few  ate  a  proper  luncheon  and  must  often 
have  been  nearly  dead  of  exhaustion  and  hunger 
before  they  got  home  to  a  dreadful  entertainment 
called  a  Drawing  Room  Tea,  to  which  all  their 
friends  were  bidden  that  they  might  admire  and, 
for  the  most  part,  came  that  they  might  criticize. 

The  waiting  carriages  lined  up  from  the  Palace 
to  the  Horse  Guards  in  one  direction  and  along 
Grosvenor  Place  to  Hyde  Park  in  the  other.  Of 
course  the  crowds  came  and  gaped,  even  as  they  do 
now,  and  did  in  the  days  of  the  Prince  Regent. 
Mr.  Rush,  the  United  States  Minister  in  1817,  tells  us 
that  on  his  way  to  a  Drawing  Room  at  the  Queen’s 
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House,  as  Buckingham  Palace  was  then  called,  he 
passed  through  Hyde  Park  and  found  “  the  whole 
way  from  Tyburn  to  Piccadilly  filled  with  private 
carriages  standing  still,  with  persons  in  them  who 
adopted  this  mode  of  seeing  those  who  went  to 
Court.”  He  adds  that  trumpets  were  sounding 
and  guns  going  off  in  the  Park  as  it  was  the  Queen’s 
birthday,  and  “  ranks  of  cavalry  in  scarlet  with  bright 
helmets  and  jet-black  horses,  the  very  same,  we 
are  told,  both  men  and  horses,  that  had  been  at 
Waterloo  !  ”  Queen  Charlotte,  he  adds,  was  seated 
“  on  a  velvet  seat  and  cushion  a  little  raised  ” — which 
is  not  surprising  as  she  was  then  seventy-six  years 
of  age.  But  we  must  return  to  Queen  Victoria. 

I  remember  being  told  that  during  the  early  days 
of  Her  Majesty’s  reign  only  privileged  people  were 
permitted  to  drive  down  Constitution  Hill  to  the 
Palace.  They  were  given  what  was  called  a  “  blue 
ivory” — though  why  or  how  the  ivory  was  blue  I 
cannot  pretend  to  explain. 

Inside  the  Palace  very  few  chairs  were  provided, 
practically  everyone  having  to  stand.  Each  of  the 
rooms  contained  a  sort  of  pen  into  which  the 
ladies  were  herded  ;  when  the  barrier  of  this  enclo¬ 
sure  was  opened,  they  made  a  wild  rush  to  a  similar 
pen  in  the  next  room.  In  the  process,  trains, 
lappets  and  feathers  were  torn,  and  it  is  said  that 
ladies  even  clawed,  scratched  and  beat  each  other 
to  get  in  first !  They  certainly  pushed  and  elbowed 
with  a  decision  that  at  times  amounted  to  fierceness. 
The  result  was  that  they  arrived  in  the  Picture 
Gallery  breathless  and  dishevelled,  and  from  there 
passed  directly  into  the  Throne  Room.  Queen 
Victoria  maintained  the  custom  of  kissing  certain 
ladies  ;  all  ladies  kissed  Her  Majesty’s  hand  and 
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received  a  graceful  bow  in  return.  Probably  the 
custom  of  the  Sovereign  saluting  ladies  on  the  cheek 
fell  into  abeyance  when  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  began  to  hold  Courts  on  behalf  of  the  Queen, 
and  has  never  been  revived.  Not  being  on  the 
Throne  the  Princess  would  not,  strictly  speaking, 
have  the  right  to  accept  this  ancient  act  of  homage. 

During  the  Victorian  era,  the  State  Coaches  of 
the  Ambassadors  and  Peers  were  magnificent  and 
formed  a  perfect  frame  for  their  occupants.  Alas, 
they  have  now  all  disappeared,  except  that  of  Lord 
Londonderry.  One  or  two,  however — belonging  to 
Lord  Lonsdale,  if  I  mistake  not — are  still  to  be  seen 
in  Hooper’s  upstairs  window  in  St.  James’s  Street, 
but  never  appear  to  be  used. 

hi 

Sovereigns  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries  have 
issued  directions  as  to  what  sort  of  dress  shall  be 
worn  by  those  who  desire  to  enter  their  presence. 
A  precaution  of  this  sort  is  obviously  necessary. 
As  has  been  said,  Queen  Elizabeth  issued  very  exact 
orders  as  to  what  was  to  be  worn  at  her  Court,  but 
it  was  not  until  comparatively  recently  that  the 
existing  Regulations  were  first  framed  and  obedience 
to  them  exacted.  As  late  as  1735,  considerable 
latitude  seems  to  have  been  allowed  ;  and  ladies 
may  be  interested  in  the  following  description  of. 
the  dresses  worn  about  1750  at  one  of  King 
George  II’s  birthday  parties  : 

“  That  mostly  was  worn  flowered  silks  of  large  pattern  with 
white  ground,  the  dress  with  short  wide  sleeves  and  short 
petticoats  ;  their  gowns  were  pinned  up  variously  behind, 
though  mostly  narrow.  Some  had  gold  or  silver  nets  on  their 
petticoats,  and  to  their  facings  and  robings,  and  some  had  gold 
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and  silver  nets  on  their  gown  sleeves  like  flounces.  They  wore 
chiefly  fine  escalloped  laced  heads,  and  dressed  mostly  English. 
Some  few  had  their  heads  made  up  Dutch,  some  with  cockades 
of  ribands  on  the  side,  and  some  with  artificial  flowers  ;  they 
wore  treble  escalloped  laced  ruffles,  one  fall  tacked  up  before 
and  two  down,  but  all  three  down  behind.  Laced  tippets  were 
much  worn  ;  some  had  diamond  solitaires  to  hook  them  together, 
others  had  their  jewels  made  up  bows  and  ends.  Those  with¬ 
out  tippets  had  mostly  very  broad  laced  tuckers,  with  diamond 
necklaces  and  earrings.  Diamond  buckles  were  much  worn 
in  the  shoes  both  of  gentlemen  and  ladies.”  1 

I  hope  my  readers  will  understand  all  this,  because 
I  certainly  do  not. 

Probably  the  earliest  dress  rules  were  those 
arising  out  of  Court  mourning.  During  Queen 
Victoria’s  reign,  even  in  private  circles,  mourning 
was  very  strict  and  conventional,  as  it  still  is  on  the 
Continent.  In  1768  the  City  of  London  petitioned 
George  III  to  reduce  the  period  of  Court  mourning 
as  it  had  had  a  very  bad  effect  on  trade,  and  an 
Extraordinary  Gazette  curtailing  it  was  issued. 
Quite  recently  His  present  Majesty  subordinated 
personal  desires  to  the  public  good  by  very  much 
restricting  the  period  of  mourning  for  Her  late 
Majesty  Queen  Alexandra. 

In  1815  the  Court  went  into  mourning  for  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  it  was  then  laid  down 
with  considerable  detail  what  both  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  were  to  wear,  the  gentlemen  having  to  assume 
“  lawn  cravats  and  weepers,  and  black  swords  and 
buckles.”  I  always  regret  that  I  never  saw 
“  weepers  ”  worn  at  Court  by  men. 

I  do  not  know  when  the  hooped  petticoat  was 
invented,  but  Mrs.  Selby,  the  celebrated  manteau- 

1  Old  Court  Customs  and  Modern  Court  Rule.  By  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Armytage. 
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maker  who  invented  it,  died  in  1717  ;  and  hoops 
were  worn  at  Court  until  the  reign  of  George  IV. 

Mr.  Rush,  already  quoted,  had  an  eye  for  a  pretty 
woman  and  a  lyrical  pen.  He  was  very  much 
impressed  by  Queen  Charlotte’s  Court,  and  seems 
to  have  shared  the  modern  American  liking  for 
crowds,  because  he  was  so  obviously  delighted  that 
it  took  him  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  climb  the 
Palace  staircase.  He  speaks  of  the  hooped  dresses 
of  the  ladies  “  sparkling  with  lama  plumes  ” — 
whatever  they  may  have  been — and  the  “  lappets 
in  confusion.” 

Having  survived  his  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
climb,  he  becomes  almost  ecstatic  : 

“  If  the  scene  in  the  hall  was  picturesque,  the  one  upstairs 
far  transcended  it.  You  saw  a  thousand  ladies  richly  dressed  ; 
it  was  the  first  occasion  of  laying  by  mourning  for  Princess 
Charlotte.1  No  lady  was  without  her  plume,  the  whole  was  a 
waving  field  of  feathers  ;  some  were  blue,  some  tinged  with 
red  ;  here  you  saw  violet  and  yellow,  there  shades  of  green,  but 
most  were  like  tufts  of  snow  the  diamonds  encircling  them 
caught  the  sun  and  threw  dazzling  beams  around.  Then  the 
hoops,  I  cannot  describe  these  ;  they  should  be  seen  ;  to  see 
one  is  nothing  ;  but  to  see  a  thousand  and  their  wearers.  I 
afterwards  sat  in  the  ambassadors’  box  at  the  coronation,  but 
that  sight  faded  before  this.  Each  lady  seemed  to  rise  out  of 
a  gilded  little  barricade,  or  one  of  silvery  texture.  This,  topped 
by  her  plumes,  and  the  face  divine  interposing,  gave  to  the 
whole  an  effect  so  unique,  so  fraught  with  feminine  grace  and 
grandeur,  it  seemed  as  if  a  curtain  had  risen  to  show  a  pageant 
in  another  sphere.  It  was  brilliant  and  joyous  ;  those  even  to 
whom  it  was  not  new  stood  at  gaze  as  I  did,  Canning  for  one. 
You  saw  admiration  in  the  gravest  statesmen.”  2 

1  Princess  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  Prince  Regent  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  King  George  III,  died  1817  ;  her  death  opened 
the  way  for  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria. 

2  Old  Court  Customs  and  Modern  Court  Rule.  By  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Armytage. 
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As  I  cannot  say  when  hoops  were  invented,  neither 
can  I  say  when  they  were  banished  from  Court. 
The  existing  fashion  of  wearing  trains,  plumes  and 
veils,  was  regularized  in  1878,  when  Queen  Victoria 
found  it  necessary  to  lay  down  rules  as  to  what 
ladies  were  to  wear  at  her  Drawing  Rooms.  The 
last  time  the  dress  Regulations  were  amended  was 
after  the  Great  War. 

Feathers  and  plumes,  probably  because  they  have 
always  been  expensive  and  difficult  to  procure,  have 
long  been  a  favourite  head-dress  at  Courts.  In 
some  of  her  portraits,  Marie  Antoinette  looks  like 
a  sort  of  moving  ostrich  farm,  and  her  appearance 
would  have  delighted  the  Republican  heart  of  Mr. 
Rush.  In  1774,  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  created 
quite  a  sensation,  as  well  she  might,  by  wearing 
at  Court  an  ostrich  feather  one  ell  and  three  inches 
long,  that  is  to  say,  a  yard  and  a  bit ! 

Portraits  of  beauties  of  Queen  Victoria’s  Court 
in  the  early  days  of  the  reign  show  them  all  wear¬ 
ing  towering  plumes.  In  fact  many  people  will 
remember  how  difficult  it  was  for  ladies  to  sit 
upright  in  their  carriages  when  going  to  a  Drawing 
Room.  Some  had  to  sit  crosswise,  so  to  speak,  while 
others  had  the  cushions  taken  out  to  give  them  a 
few  inches  more  head-room,  or  even  sat  on  a  small 
stool  on  the  floor.  It  was  the  custom  in  those 
days  for  ladies  who  went  to  Court  to  wear  their 
plumes  and  lappets  at  the  Opera  in  the  evening — 
presumably  that  all  might  see  how  privileged  they 
were.  It  is  therefore  not  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  they  were  in  their  uncomfortable  Court  dress 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours. 
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During  the  reign  of  King  Edward,  the  House¬ 
hold  was  again  re-organized  and,  amongst  other 
things,  the  method  of  summoning  people  to  Court, 
and  the  actual  ceremonial  itself,  were  considerably 
altered  and  vastly  improved.  Now  going  to  Court, 
as  the  phrase  is,  is  one  of  the  most  comfortable 
and  enjoyable  functions  imaginable.  Everything 
possible  is  done  for  the  convenience  and  pleasure 
of  Their  Majesties’  guests. 

First  of  all,  Courts  definitely  became  evening 
instead  of  afternoon  functions  and  the  rather  mean¬ 
ingless  name,  Drawing  Room,  was  dropped.  Apart 
from  the  question  of  convenience,  it  can  hardly  be 
imagined  by  those  who  have  not  seen  both  what 
an  improvement  this  is,  the  cold  unbecoming 
light  or,  worse  still,  half-light  of  a  London  after¬ 
noon  being  exchanged  for  the  attractive  artificial 
lighting  for  which  evening  dresses  are  designed  and 
by  which  even  uniforms  are  improved.  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace  is  not  a  beautiful  house  ;  no  modern 
Palace  in  the  world  that  I  know  of  is  that ;  but  it 
is  stately,  dignified  and  becoming,  and  during  the 
present  reign  all  that  can  suitably  be  done  to  bring 
it  into  accord  with  the  best  modern  ideas  of  furnish¬ 
ing  and  decorating  has  been  done. 

By  far  the  most  generally  known  and,  to  ladies 
at  any  rate,  in  some  ways  the  most  interesting  of 
Royal  functions,  Courts  are  now  held  every  sum¬ 
mer  by  Their  Majesties.  Their  purpose  and  the 
rules  governing  Presentation  are  too  well  known  to 
require  record  here.  As  we  have  seen,  they  have 
attained  their  present  form  in  comparatively  recent 
times.  As  Society  became  larger  and  great  numbers 
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of  people  became  eligible  for  Presentation  an 
increase  in  formality  and  a  general  tightening  up  of 
rules  and  regulations  was  inevitable. 

The  whole  procedure  at  Buckingham  Palace  is 
now  very  beautiful ;  it  is  perfectly  organized  and 
extremely  dignified  and  imposing.  Foreigners  all 
admit  that  there  is  nothing  to  equal,  much  less  sur¬ 
pass  it,  elsewhere. 

Occasionally  one  meets  ladies  who  question  the 
authority  of  the  Court  officials,  desire  to  go  their 
own  sweet  and  wayward  paths  and  are  seemingly 
inclined  to  resent  being  told  what  they  must  do. 
Yet,  did  they  pause  to  think  of  it,  they  would  realize 
that  everything  is  designed  for  their  convenience 
and  comfort.  After  all,  the  Court  is  not  there  for 
their  individual  benefit,  however  exalted  they  may 
be — although,  as  a  rule,  it  is  the  least  exalted  who 
make  the  most  fuss.  People  whose  families  have 
been  familiar  with  the  ways  of  Courts  for  centuries 
accept  the  conditions  there  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Eight  hundred  people  have  to  pass  the  Presence 
in  a  little  over  an  hour,  and  nothing  less  than  a  per¬ 
fect  organization  makes  such  a  feat  possible.  And 
it  is  not  a  question  of  rushing  past  a  given  point 
in  a  given  time  ;  everything  is  done  with  the  utmost 
ease  and  dignity. 

I  have  often  wondered  if  the  people  who  are 
inclined  to  grumble  at  small  delays  and  trivial 
inconveniences  ever  reflect  how  tiring  a  Court 
must  be  to  the  Sovereigns  and  to  the  ladies  of  the 
Royal  Circle.  It  is  true  that  the  King  and  Queen 
no  longer  speak  to  anyone,  nor  are  ladies  permitted 
to  salute  either  their  cheek  or  hand  ;  but  some  ten 
bows  a  minute  is  in  itself  no  mean  feat  of  endurance. 
Moreover,  to  look  continuously  at  a  brilliant  and 
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changing  State  Spectacle  for  over  an  hour  is  terribly- 
fatiguing.  The  Sovereigns  have  not  only  to  do 
these  things,  but  they  have  personally  to  show 
definite  signs  of  recognition  to  everyone  who 
passes  before  them.  They  have  to  listen  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  calling  out  eight  hundred  names, 
some  of  which  they  know  well,  some  of  which  they 
can  only  recollect  with  an  effort,  and  some  of  which 
are  to  them  quite  unknown.  The  Queen  is,  of 
course,  in  full  dress  and  the  King  generally  wears 
the  hot  full-dress  uniform  of  the  Colonel-in-Chief 
of  one  or  other  of  the  Regiments  of  Guards,  or  that 
of  an  Admiral  of  the  Fleet. 

The  Royal  Procession  into  and  from  the  Throne 
Room  or  Ballroom  was  first  introduced  in  the  time 
of  King  Edward  ;  and  when  holding  Courts  and 
opening  Parliament,  he  adopted  the  gallant  and 
charming  fashion  of  leading  the  Queen  by  the 
hand,  a  custom  followed  by  King  George. 

Those  having  the  Entree  are  admitted  to  the 
Palace  by  the  South  or  Pimlico  entrance  and  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  Picture  Gallery,  State  Dining-room 
and  West  Gallery,  await  Their  Majesties  in  the 
Ballroom,  where  Courts  are  now  actually  held. 
There  the  earlier  arrivals  amongst  the  general  com¬ 
pany  will  join  them,  having  been  admitted  by  the 
Grand  Entrance  and  having  proceeded  by  the  West 
Gallery,  where  those  of  the  general  company  who 
arrive  later  must  of  course  remain  until  the  time 
comes  for  them  to  move  forward  and  take  the  places 
of  those  who  pass  the  Presence  before  them.  There 
are  plenty  of  seats  and  there  is  excellent  music  by 
one  of  the  Military  Bands  stationed  in  the  Gallery 
to  while  away  the  tedium  of  waiting.  And  I  may 
here  say  that  my  first  task  at  Court  in  1903  was 

c.s.j.  1 
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arranging  the  entrance  into  the  Ballroom  of  the 
general  company. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  the  Entree  is  a 
privilege  extended  by  His  Majesty  to  the  Diplomatic 
Corps,  Cabinet  Ministers,  members  of  the  House¬ 
hold  and  a  few  other  specially  distinguished  persons. 
It  entitles  them  to  use  the  private  or  Entrde  entrance 
in  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  to  arrive  at  the  Palace 
after,  and  leave  before,  the  general  company,  and  to 
pass  the  Presence  first. 

The  Royal  Procession,  headed  by  Their  Majesties 
and  followed  by  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family 
and  the  Household,  enter  by  way  of  the  Bow  Room 
the  Blue  Room  and  the  State  Dining-room.  Their 
Majesties  take  their  place  on  the  Dais  and  the 
Royal  Family  and  Court  officials  group  themselves 
around  strictly  in  order  of  precedence. 

The  Marshal  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  Major- 
General  Sir  John  Hanbury- Williams,  then  leads  in 
first  the  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  ;  having  made  four  curtsies  and  passed  the 
Presence  she  is  given  a  place  on  the  left  of  the 
Dais,  where  she  is  joined  by  the  wife  of  the  doyen 
of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  and  the  Ambassadresses. 
Wives  of  Ministers  and  Charges  d ’Affaires  are 
accommodated  with  seats  behind  the  Ambassa¬ 
dresses.  The  Ambassadors  then  enter  and,  having 
likewise  passed  the  Presence  (the  King  does  not 
shake  hands  with  them  at  a  Court  as  at  a  Levee), 
stand  in  places  reserved  for  them  alongside  the 
Ambassadresses  on  the  left  of  the  Dais.  The 
Ministers  stand  by  the  doorway  on  the  left  of  the 
Dais  and  the  remaining  members  of  the  Corps 
Diplomatique  pass  round  to  the  back  of  the  Throne 
Guard  of  Gentlemen-at-Arms. 
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The  King  and  Queen  having  thus  received  the 
Diplomatic  Corps  and  their  ladies  standing,  take 
their  seats  upon  the  Throne  and  remain  seated 
throughout,  the  ladies  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps 
following  their  example. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  record  that,  just  as  Kings 
take  precedence  amongst  themselves  according  to 
the  date  they  ascend  their  Thrones,  so  Ambassa¬ 
dors  always  take  precedence  amongst  themselves  at 
foreign  Courts  according  to  the  date  of  their 
appointment  thereto.  For  many  years  the  Spanish 
Ambassador,  the  Marquess  de  Merry  del  Val,  has 
been  doyen  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  in  London,  as 
he  was  accredited  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James’s  in  1913. 

During  a  Court  those  in  the  Ballroom  can  of 
course  see  everything  that  happens  ;  those  in  the 
other  rooms  cannot.  And  this  is  the  reason  why 
ladies  summoned  to  attend  start  so  early  ;  when 
they  get  to  Buckingham  Palace  they  naturally 
want  to  see  all  they  can.  To  ensure  this  they  have 
to  be  dressed  by  four  or  five  o’clock  so  as  to  get  a 
place  at  the  head  of  the  line  of  waiting  carriages 
in  the  Mall  well  before  six  o’clock.  After  that 
hour  it  is  too  late  and  the  dilatory  ladies  will  spend 
a  part  of  their  evening  grumbling  because  they 
cannot  see  everything — which  is  a  little  way 
dilatory  folk  have  the  world  over. 

The  Comptroller  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s 
Department  goes  into  each  room  and  tells  every¬ 
body  exactly  what  they  have  to  do  and  warns  them 
— this  is  very  necessary — not  to  talk  above  a  whisper  ! 
I  have  known  instances  of  the  band  stopping  sud¬ 
denly  and  a  lady,  whose  voice  had  perhaps  more 
carrying  power  than  beauty,  being  overheard  making 
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a  tactless  remark.  Moreover,  noise  makes  it  difficult 
for  the  officials  who  have  to  call  out  the  names.  The 
cards  of  those  Presented  are  handled  by  six  officials 
before  those  whose  name  they  bear  reach  the  King 
and  Queen  ;  these  include  three  Gentlemen  Ushers, 
the  Vice-Chamberlain,  the  Comptroller  of  the  House¬ 
hold,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Household,  and  finally 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  himself  announces 
the  names  to  Their  Majesties. 

The  Presentations  over,  the  Royal  Procession 
leaves  the  Ballroom  in  the  order  in  which  it  entered, 
followed  by  the  Diplomatic  Corps.  This  time  the 
general  company  are  allowed  to  assemble  in  the 
various  rooms  and  see  it  pass,  being  thus  given  a 
similar  advantage  to  those  who  arrived  early  and 
were  therefore  in  the  Ballroom  throughout. 

An  excellent  Buffet  Supper  is  provided  for  the 
general  company,  many  of  whom,  however,  hurry 
off  to  supper  parties  of  their  own.  Thus  a  very 
pleasant  and  interesting  evening  ends. 

I  say  it  not  because  I  am  a  man,  but  because  it  is 
generally  admitted,  that  a  Drawing  Room  at  which 
no  men  were  present  must  have  been  a  dull  affair. 
Now  each  lady  making  a  Presentation  is  allowed, 
if  she  so  desires  and  gives  due  notice,  to  bring  her 
husband  and  the  husband  of  the  lady  she  is  Present¬ 
ing  (should  she  have  one).  The  question  is  so  often 
asked  that  I  may  as  well  add  that  only  in  the  most 
exceptional  circumstances  is  she  allowed  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  male  relative  instead  of  her 
husband.  And  many  ladies  seem  to  choose  to  for¬ 
get  that  in  ordinary  circumstances  they  are  only 
expected  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Sovereign 
once  in  three  years. 

Gentlemen  wear  full  dress  uniform,  full  Court 
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dress,  or  they  may  now  wear  the  modified  Court 
dress  authorized  soon  after  the  War.  All  must, 
however,  wear  one  or  the  other.  As  late  as  King 
Edward’s  reign,  the  American  Ambassador  and  his 
Suite  wore  trousers  ;  now  they  wear  knee-breeches 
like  everyone  else.  And  it  is  just  as  well  to  warn 
gentlemen  who  intend  going  to  a  Court,  that  two 
officials  are  stationed  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase 
to  see  that  everyone  is  properly  dressed. 

Formerly  all  Court  officials  were  bound  to  supply 
themselves  with  the  prescribed  Court  dress  of  their 
office  ;  now,  in  the  interests  of  economy,  if  they 
are  entitled  to  a  naval  or  military  uniform  they  may 
wear  it,  with  the  addition  of  a  brassard  indicating 
their  special  status  at  Court. 

Only  His  Majesty’s  Bodyguard  of  the  Honour¬ 
able  Corps  of  Gentlemen- at- Arms  and  the  King’s 
Bodyguard  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  on  duty  in 
the  Palace,  and  the  officer  commanding  the  Guard 
of  Honour  on  duty,  wear  their  head-gear  ;  it  is 
carried  by  everyone  else — including  His  Majesty. 
Nowadays  no  member  of  the  Household,  other  than 
sailors  and  soldiers,  wear  gloves. 

As  to  Decorations,  most  people  stuff  on  all  they 
have  got ;  when  they  possess  a  great  number  the 
effect  is  far  from  pleasing  and,  as  a  result,  members 
of  the  Royal  Household  are  now  only  allowed  to 
wear  their  English  Decorations  and  their  War 
medals.  Should,  however,  a  foreign  Sovereign  or 
Chief  of  State  be  visiting  the  Court  of  St.  James’s, 
the  officials  would,  during  their  stay,  wear  any 
Decorations  bestowed  upon  them  by  that  Personage 
or  by  his  predecessors. 
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Levees  are  entirely  male  affairs  and  are  always 
held  at  St.  James’s  Palace.  Queen  Victoria,  it  is 
true,  held  a  few  at  Buckingham  Palace,  but  that  was 
quite  exceptional.  Elderly  soldiers  and  officials 
who  were  Presented  at  one  of  Queen  Victoria’s 
Levees  will  remember  the  custom  of  dropping  on 
one  knee  and  saluting  Her  Majesty’s  hand,  which 
a  distinguished  soldier  tells  me  was  small,  soft, 
rather  plump  and  eminently  kissable.  Those  Pre¬ 
sented  were  carefully  instructed  beforehand  by  a 
Court  Official  that  on  no  account  were  they  to  raise 
the  Royal  hand  to  their  lips,  but,  placing  their 
gloved  hand  carefully  under  the  Queen’s,  bring 
their  lips  down  to  it.  There  was  a  great  art  in 
doing  this  easily  and  gracefully  ;  the  merest  touch 
with  the  lips  was  the  correct  thing,  anything  in  the 
remotest  degree  like  a  fat  smack  being  considered 
excessively  vulgar  and  gauche. 

However,  during  Queen  Victoria’s  reign,  Levees 
were  nearly  always  held  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  shook  hands  with  everyone  he  knew,  as  well 
as  with  all  who  were  Presented.  Gradually  this 
friendly  but  fatiguing  custom  died  out  and  King 
George  only  shakes  hands  with  Ambassadors. 

The  Levee  may  be  said  to  be  a  legacy  from  the 
time  when  every  subject  had  the  right  without 
formality  to  enter  the  presence  of  the  Sovereign. 
Admission  is  of  course  subject  to  certain  pre¬ 
cautions  and  regulations  ;  but  no  one  is  com¬ 
manded  to  attend  a  Levee.  Except  the  few  who 
must  be  there  as  a  matter  of  duty,  it  is  purely  a 
voluntary  affair.  His  Majesty  announces  that  it 
will  be  his  pleasure  on  certain  dates  to  receive  those 
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who  wish  to  have  the  honour  of  entering  the  Presence 
and  paying  their  respects.  Every  young  man  is 
supposed  to  do  so  and  it  is  imperative  for  officers 
in  the  Services  and  officials  to  do  so  on  appointment, 
and  on  promotion.  Gentlemen  cannot  attend  their 
ladies  at  Court  unless  they  have  first  been  Presented 
at  a  Levee. 

Few  Court  Ceremonies  are  so  full  of  interest  as 
a  Levee,  because  at  no  other  is  such  variety  possible. 
The  Diplomatic  Corps,  the  Indian  Princes,  famous 
figures  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  elder  states¬ 
men,  scientists,  men  of  letters,  painters,  actors  of 
distinction  ;  men  who  have  grown  old  in  public 
life  and  public  service  elbow  beardless  boys  wearing 
their  first  uniforms  ;  men  who  in  their  own  towns 
and  cities  are  prominent  figures  come  here  to  retake 
their  own  measure  and  to  realize  afresh  how  much 
bigger  is  the  Empire  than  any  of  its  component 
parts. 

Officials  from  the  latest  territory  mandated  to 
England  stand  cheek  by  jowl  with  those  from  her 
oldest  Colonies.  From  Overseas  come  men  who 
represent  Dominions  far  larger,  richer  and  more 
powerful  than  many  European  Kingdoms.  The 
Church  and  the  Law,  Finance  and  Philanthropy  ; 
old  men  with  fame  long  won  ;  young  men  with 
fame  to  win  :  all  combine  to  make  a  Levee  at  St. 
James’s  Palace  at  once  an  epitome  of  history  and 
of  the  Empire  :  is  it  not  living  history  to  see  men 
from  Regiments  that  were  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II,  when  the  Regular  Army  was  instituted, 
side  by  side  with  junior  subalterns  of  the  Royal 
Air  Force  or  the  Tank  Corps  ? 

And  to  get  back  to  my  King  Charles’s  head — 
organization — nearly  one  thousand  people  can  quite 
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comfortably  and  conveniently  pass  the  Presence  in 
an  hour ! 

As  always,  at  important  Court  functions  there  is 
a  Doctor  on  duty.  This  wise  rule  was  instituted 
after  the  tragic  death  of  Sir  Arthur  Ellis  at  Covent 
Garden  during  a  State  performance,  and  I  may  as 
well  say  that,  although  serious  illnesses  are  rare,  the 
occasions  when  the  Doctor  on  duty  is  required  are 
fairly  numerous. 


VI 

Levees  and  Investitures  used  to  be  the  only 
Court  functions  from  which  ladies  were  excluded. 
This  no  longer  applies  to  Investitures,  because  they 
are  on  a  par  with  men  as  regards  the  Order  of  the 
British  Empire,  the  Order  of  Merit,  the  Order  of  the 
Companions  of  Honour,  the  Imperial  Service  Order 
and— a  fact  often  forgotten — they  are  eligible  for 
the  Victoria  Cross.  Then  there  is  the  Order  of 
the  Crown  of  India,  to  which  only  ladies  are  admitted. 
Personally  I  cannot  see  why  if  the  Queen  may  wear 
the  Garter  and  you  admit  ladies  to  all  these  Orders 
and  award  them  War  medals,  you  can  logically 
exclude  them  from  the  Distinguished  Service,  or 
any  other  military  order,  or  indeed  from  any  of 
the  Orders  of  Chivalry.  It  is  often  forgotten  that 
ladies  have  been  admitted  into  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  from  the  date  almost  of  its  foundation  in 
1348,  or  thereabouts. 

The  three  Great  Orders  are  the  Garter,  the  Thistle, 
and  St.  Patrick.  Next  in  importance  are  the  Orders 
of  the  Bath,  and  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

Queen  Victoria  instituted  the  Star  of  India,  the 
Order  of  the  Indian  Empire,  the  Royal  Victorian, 
and  the  Distinguished  Service  Orders.  King 
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Edward  instituted  the  Order  of  Merit  and  the 
Order  of  Mercy,  but  they  are  hardly  Orders  of 
Chivalry  and  carry  with  them  neither  rank  nor 
precedence  ;  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire  was, 
of  course,  instituted  by  King  George  during  the 
Great  War,  and  also  the  Order  of  the  Companions 
of  Honour  which,  like  the  Order  of  Merit,  carries 
no  precedence. 

The  Garter  is,  with  the  possible  and  debatable 
exception  of  the  Golden  Fleece,1  the  oldest  and  most 
illustrious  Order  of  Chivalry  in  the  world.  The 
fame  of  the  Order  has  lasted  through  five  centuries, 
and  the  legends  and  traditions  connected  with  its 
institution,  its  original  members,  and  its  mag¬ 
nificent  installations,  would  fill  a  volume.  Whether 
there  be  any  foundation  for  the  original  tradition 
that  Edward  III  adopted  the  garter  as  the  badge 
of  this  most  noble  Order  in  consequence  of  the 
accident  which  caused  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  to 
lose  that  article  of  her  toilette  is  a  matter  of  much 
speculation,  though  very  generally  believed.  St. 
George,  the  patron  saint  of  England,  is  of  course 
the  chosen  patron  of  the  Order,  and  the  badge 
represents  the  conflict  between  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon. 

The  picturesque  Military  Knights  of  Windsor 
have  existed  since  1349  and  are  part  of  the  Order  ; 
until  the  reign  of  William  IV  they  were  designated 
Poor  Knights,  and  were  described  originally  as 
infirm  in  body,  indigent  and  decayed.  Their 
uniform  is  that  of  the  earlier  part  of  last  century, 
and  was  granted  to  them  by  William  IV,  who  also 
gave  them  the  prefix  Military.  Under  Charles  I 

1  The  generally  accepted  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  is  1429. 
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the  numbers  were  fixed,  thirteen  for  the  Royal 
Foundation  and  five  for  the  Lower.  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  drew  up  the  present  code,  under  which  mem¬ 
bers  must  reside  at  their  quarters  for  nine  months 
of  the  year,  and  must  attend  St.  George’s  Chapel 
on  Saints’  Days,  besides  acting  occasionally  as 
Guards  of  Honour.  Queen  Victoria  in  1870  con¬ 
firmed  the  previous  Statutes  respecting  them. 
Their  picturesque  lodgings  are  known  to  every 
visitor  to  Windsor,  but  only  those  who  have  seen 
them  on  State  occasions  realize  how  much  their 
venerable  appearance  adds  to  the  dignity  of  all 
ceremonies  in  which  they  take  part. 

Some  of  the  other  traditions  regarding  the  origin 
of  the  Garter  are  of  interest.  One  is  that,  at  the 
famous  siege  of  St.  Jean  d’Acre,  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion  gave  the  crusaders  in  a  night  assault  a  white 
garter  to  wear  on  the  knee  to  distinguish  them  If 
this  be  true  it  would  place  the  origin  of  the  Order 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  earlier  than  the  accepted 
date  !  Another  is  that  at  the  battle  of  Crecy  (in 
1346),  or  one  of  the  great  battles  of  the  campaign, 
Edward  III  gave  his  garter  as  the  signal  for  the 
commencement  of  an  action  ;  the  motto  is  sug¬ 
gestive  of  some  other  origin,  but  it  is  just  as 
well  to  remember  that  the  popular  translation  is 
so  loose  as  to  be  almost  nonsensical. 

The  Banners  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  have 
lately  been  taken  down  by  order  of  the  King.  The 
Arms  of  all  the  Knights,  since  the  Order  was 
instituted,  are  exhibited  in  St.  George’s  Hall,  as 
well  as  the  Roll  of  names.  These  are  painted  on 
the  walls,  and  those  placed  there  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII  rank,  by  common  consent,  amongst  the 
most  valuable  heraldic  relics  in  Europe.  The 
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Chapel  at  Windsor  was  dedicated  to  St.  George  and 
to  the  use  of  the  Order,  and  was  always  the  scene 
of  the  Installation  with  befitting  ceremonies.  All 
Installations  still  take  place  at  Windsor  Castle  and 
although  a  formal  full  Chapter  is  an  unusual  event 
a  Service  of  the  Order  is  held  at  intervals  ;  this, 
however,  has  been  discontinued  while  the  Chapel 
is  under  repair.  A  Chapter  consists  of  the  Sovereign 
and  six  Knights. 

It  is  customary  to  bestow  the  Order  personally 
on  foreign  Sovereigns  visiting  England  whom  the 
King  desires  signally  to  honour  and,  in  view  of 
the  stories  of  its  origin,  it  is  interesting  to  remember 
that  the  last  two  French  Sovereigns  to  wear  the 
Garter  were  King  Louis  Philippe  and  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  Queen  Victoria  herself  placed  the 
Garter  round  the  knee  of  each  of  these  Sovereigns 
while  they  were  her  guests  at  Windsor.  The 
Garter  Banner  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III, 
emblazoned  with  the  Imperial  eagle,  now  hangs 
above  his  sarcophagus  in  the  mortuary  chapel  at 
Farnborough. 

When  the  Insignia  are  sent  abroad  some  noble¬ 
man,  with  a  considerable  Suite,  with  Garter  King- 
at-Arms  in  attendance,  is  despatched  by  the  Sove¬ 
reign  to  present  the  Decorations  to  whomsoever  it 
has  been  his  pleasure  to  admit.  Prince  Arthur  of 
Connaught,  attended  by  an  imposing  Suite,  jour¬ 
neyed  to  Japan  in  1912  to  convey  the  Garter  to  the 
Emperor. 

The  Insignia  or,  more  correctly,  the  Decorations 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Order  consist  of  the  Garter, 
Mantle,  Surcoat,  Hood,  Hat,  George,  Collar,  lesser 
George  and  Riband.  The  George  and  the  Collar 
were  only  added  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
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colour  of  the  Riband  of  the  Order,  which,  like  the 
Thistle,  is  worn  over  the  left  shoulder,  has  under¬ 
gone  some  changes  since  the  foundation. 

It  appears  that  a  gold  chain,  and  not  a  ribbon, 
was  formerly  in  use ;  but  that  James  I  decreed  the 
introduction  of  a  blue  ribbon,  and  it  was  then 
worn  round  the  neck,  as  shown  in  Vandyck’s  well- 
known  portrait  of  Charles  I.  Gossip  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II  states  that  the  custom  of  wearing  it  over 
the  shoulder  is  due  to  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth 
thus  placing  it  upon  her  son,  created  Duke  of 
Richmond.  In  Vandyck’s  pictures  of  Charles  I  the 
colour  of  the  Riband  is  quite  light,  and  George  II 
has  the  credit  of  altering  it  to  the  deep  shade  so 
generally  known  as  Garter  blue  ;  but  very  lately 
the  shade  seems  to  have  been  lighter  in  tone.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  statue  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Devonshire  in  Whitehall  he  is  represented  as 
wearing  the  Riband  over  the  right  shoulder — a 
gaucherie  of  which  we  may  be  quite  sure  his  Grace 
was  never  guilty. 

The  Garter,  which  is  worn  below  the  left  knee, 
bears  the  well-known  motto  of  Honi  soit  qui  mal 
y  pense ,  and  may  be  enriched  with  diamonds  and 
other  stones.  Many  which  have  been  given  to 
foreign  crowned  heads  in  earlier  days  have  been 
of  great  value. 

The  only  member  of  the  Berkeley  family  who  had 
the  honour  to  wear  it  was  James  the  third  Earl,  the 
peer  who  built  Cranford  House.  A  distinguished 
Naval  officer,  he  was  born  in  1681  and  died  in  1736. 

Garter  King-at-Arms  is  one  of  the  oldest  officers 
of  the  Order,  and  dates  from  1417.  According  to 
the  ancient  records,  Garter  was  entitled  to  a 
residence  within  the  precincts  of  Windsor  Castle. 
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The  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  is  prin¬ 
cipal  officer  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  is  borne  on 
the  roll  of  the  Garter  and  is  legally  entrusted  with 
the  custody  of  the  Chapter-house  of  the  Order,  and 
of  all  doors  where  councils  are  held  ;  also  to  him 
was  given  the  custody  of  Windsor  Little  Park. 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester  has  always  been 
appointed  Prelate  of  the  Order  ;  the  Chancellor¬ 
ship  of  the  Order  is  now  attached  to  the  bishopric 
of  Oxford,  although  in  early  days  it  belonged  to 
the  See  of  Salisbury.  The  Dean  of  Windsor  is  its 
Registrar. 

In  modern  times  the  only  three  ladies  who  have 
been  admitted  to  the  Order  have  been  Queen 
Victoria,  Queen  Alexandra,  and  Queen  Mary,  the 
official  description  being,  Lady  of  the  Most  Noble 
Order  of  the  Garter  :  as  Queen  Regnant,  Queen 
Victoria  was  of  course  Sovereign  of  the  Order  and 
could  not  therefore  be  described  as  a  Lady  of  the 
Order.  Personally  I  have  always  regretted  that  the 
historic  prefix  Dame  has  not  been  retained.  As  the 
feminine  equivalent  of  Knight  it  would  be  more 
correct  and  is  certainly  more  definite  and  euphonious 
than  the  now  somewhat  meaningless  prefix  Lady. 
In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  term 
used  was  Dames  de  la  Fraternite  de  St.  Georges. 
It  is  curious  that  the  prefix  Dame  should  have  been 
revived  for  the  British  Empire  after  having  been 
dropped  for  the  Garter. 

The  Order  of  the  Thistle  is  specially  destined  for 
the  Scottish  nobility,  and  has  claimed  a  very  ancient 
date  for  its  foundation,  even  as  far  back  as  a.d.  809  ; 
but  that  may,  I  think,  be  disregarded,  the  Scots 
being  great  romancers.  It  was  either  restored  or, 
more  probably,  instituted  by  James  V,  in  1540, 
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when  the  King  with  twelve  knights  completed 
the  roll,  which  is  still  limited  to  sixteen  knights 
besides  the  Sovereign.  The  dark  green  Riband  is 
worn  over  the  left  shoulder ;  and  the  figure  of 
St.  Andrew  holding  a  St.  Andrew’s  cross,  is  the 
distinguishing  badge  of  this  Order.  Queen  Anne 
made  the  alteration  of  the  colour  of  the  ribbon 
from  blue  to  green  in  1703.  Augustus,  fourth  Lord 
Berkeley,  who  died  in  1755,  was  given  the  Thistle, 
apparently  for  the  very  odd  reason  that  he  com¬ 
manded  a  regiment  against  the  Scottish  rebels  in 
the  ’45. 

From  the  Saxon  ages  to  the  time  of  the  Coronation 
of  King  Charles  II,  “  a  degree  of  Knighthood  ”  was 
wont  to  be  conferred  in  England  with  great  cere¬ 
mony,  and  from  the  rite  preparatory  to  it  had  latterly 
been  denominated  the  Knighthood  of  the  Bath. 
This  Knighthood  was  not  an  “  Order  ”  like  that  of 
the  Garter,  with  its  Chapel,  Statutes,  Seal  and 
Officers,  but  simply  a  “  degree  of  Knighthood  ” 
greatly  esteemed  owing  to  the  distinction  of  the 
persons  on  whom  it  was  conferred  and  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  Ceremony  connected  with  the 
creation  of  the  Knights. 

King  George  I,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1725, 
created  a  military  order  of  Knighthood  to  be  there¬ 
after  known  as  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  by  Statutes 
of  a  subsequent  date  laid  down  the  Ordinances  which 
were  to  be  observed  within  the  Order. 

The  Installation  of  Knights  was  provided  for,  and 
the  Ceremonies  (having  their  allegorical  significa¬ 
tions)  included  that  of  a  bath. 

From  1725  a  faithful  record  of  the  members  of 
the  Order  was  preserved  in  the  stall  plates  of  the 
Chapel  of  King  Henry  VII  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
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but  these  memorials  of  distinguished  men  were 
discontinued  in  1812. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Napoleonic  war  in  1814 
the  Order  was  enlarged  and,  instead  of  one  class 
of  Knights,  three  classes  were  formed :  Knights 
Grand  Cross,  Knights  Commanders,  and  Com¬ 
panions,  and  subsequently  in  1847  changes  were 
made  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Order  “  with  a 
view  to  the  altered  state  and  circumstances  of 
society  ”  :  in  1925  the  Statutes  were  consolidated 
and  revised. 

In  1913  the  Sovereign  intimated  his  intention  of 
restoring  to  the  Order  the  Ceremony  of  Installa¬ 
tion  which  had  been  omitted  for  so  many  years. 
Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Knights  of 
the  Order,  it  is  now  impossible  to  assign  a  stall  to 
each.  Forty-six  senior  Knights  Grand  Cross  were 
installed  in  1913,  and  only  thirteen  of  those  Knights 
are  still  living  ;  the  other  Stalls  have  been  filled 
from  time  to  time  as  they  became  vacant  on  the 
death  of  the  original  holders. 

A  most  impressive  and,  because  of  the  special 
circumstances,  moving  and  historical  Installation 
of  Knights  took  place  in  King  Henry  VI I’s  Chapel, 
the  Chapel  of  the  Order,  in  May,  1920.  In  its 
long  and  illustrious  history  the  Order  can  have 
witnessed  few  more  notable  gatherings. 

Practically  every  distinguished  soldier  and  public 
servant  who  received  the  Order  between  1913  and 
1920  was  present. 

Soldiers  like  Lord  Horne,  Sir  John  Cowans, 
Lord  Rawlinson,  Sir  Henry  Wilson,  Lord  Haig, 
Sir  Henry  Sclater,  Sir  Bruce  Hamilton  and  Sir 
Mansfield  Clarke  marched  side  by  side  with  great 
sailors  like  Lord  Fisher,  Lord  Wester  Wemyss 
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and  Lord  Jellicoe.  Lord  Stamfordham  walked 
between  General  Maxwell  and  Lord  Beatty  ;  Sir 
Eric  Geddes  was  between  Sir  Reginald  Brade  and 
Admiral  Sir  Charles  Madden.  The  Marquess  of 
Cambridge  walked  before  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  and 
his  brother  Lord  Athlone  was  between  two  sailors, 
Admirals  Fremantle  and  Fanshawe.  The  vener¬ 
able  Sir  George  Higginson,  who  lived  to  celebrate 
his  hundredth  birthday,  entered  the  Chapel  imme¬ 
diately  before  Lord  Grenfell. 

The  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Scarlet  Rod,  Sir 
Wyndham  Murray,  was  a  prominent  figure,  as  were 
the  Genealogist  of  the  Order,  Sir  Farnham  Burke, 
the  Bath  King  of  Arms,  Admiral  Sir  George 
Callaghan,  and  the  Secretary,  my  ever  kind  and 
generous  friend,  Sir  Douglas  Dawson. 

The  Dean,  Bishop  Ryle,  was  followed  by  the 
Great  Master,  the  Duke  of  Connaught  and,  last  of 
all,  entered  the  Sovereign  attended  by  his  Pages  of 
Honour,  the  Groom  of  the  Robes,  Mr.  Montague 
Eliot,  and  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard. 

The  solemn  Service  began  with  Psalm  lxviii., 
Exurgat  Deus  :  “  Let  God  arise  and  let  his  enemies 
be  scattered  :  let  them  also  that  hate  him  flee  before 
him.  Like  as  the  smoke  vanisheth,  so  shalt  thou 
drive  them  away.  ...” 

Not  a  heart  in  that  great  and  representative 
audience  can  have  failed  to  beat  with  gratitude 
at  these  high  words. 

During  the  Ceremony  in  the  Chapel,  the  Anthem 
was  a  setting  by  Jonathan  Battishill  (1738-1801)  of 
Psalm  cxxxiii. ;  and,  after  the  National  Anthem,  the 
Ceremony  concluded,  most  fittingly,  with  the 
jporious  Processional  Hymn,  For  all  the  Saints 
who  from  their  labours  rest. 
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The  following  extract  from  the  earlier  Statutes  is 
given  not  only  because  of  its  historic  interest,  but 
because  it  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  English  : 

“  His  Esquires  shall  not  permit  the  elected  to  be  seen  abroad 
(i.e.  out  of  the  Prince’s  Chamber)  during  the  evening  of  his 
first  entry,  but  shall  send  to  the  proper  barber  to  make  ready 
a  bathing  vessel  handsomely  lined  on  the  inside  and  outside 
with  linen,  having  cross  hoops  over  it,  covered  with  tapestry 
for  defence  against  the  cold  air  of  the  night ;  and  a  blanket  shall 
be  spread  on  the  floor  by  the  side  of  the  bathing  vessel.  Then 
the  beard  of  the  elected  being  shaven  and  his  hair  cut,  the 
Esquires  shall  acquaint  the  Sovereign  or  Great  Master  that  it 
being  the  time  of  evensong  the  elected  is  prepared  for  the 
bath  ;  whereupon  some  of  the  most  sage  and  experienced 
knights  shall  be  sent  to  inform  the  elected  and  to  counsel  and 
direct  him  in  the  order  and  feats  of  chivalry  :  which  knights 
being  preceded  by  several  Esquires  of  the  King’s  household 
making  all  the  usual  signs  of  rejoicing  and  having  the  minstrels 
playing  on  several  instruments  before  them  shall  forthwith 
repair  to  the  door  of  the  Prince’s  Chamber  while  the  Esquires 
Governors  (i.e.  the  squires  of  the  knight-elect)  upon  hearing 
the  music  shall  undress  the  elected  and  put  him  into  the  bath  : 
and  the  musical  instruments  then  ceasing  to  play  these  grave 
knights  entering  into  the  chamber  without  any  noise  shall 
severally  one  after  the  other  kneeling  near  the  bathing  vessel 
with  a  soft  voice  instruct  the  elected  in  the  nature  and  course 
of  the  Bath,  and  put  him  in  mind  that  for  ever  hereafter  he 
ought  to  keep  his  body  and  mind  pure  and  undefiled  :  and 
thereupon  the  knights  shall  each  of  them  cast  some  of  the 
water  of  the  bath  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  elected  and  then 
retire,  while  the  Esquires  Governors  shall  take  the  elected  out 
of  the  bath  and  conduct  him  to  his  pallet  bed  which  is  to  be 
plain  and  without  curtains  ;  and  as  soon  as  his  body  is  dry  they 
shall  clothe  him  very  warm  in  consideration  that  he  is  to  watch 
that  whole  night :  and  therefore  they  shall  then  array  him  in 
a  robe  of  russet  having  long  sleeves  reaching  down  to  the  ground 
and  tied  about  the  middle  with  a  cordon  of  ash-coloured  and 
russet  silk,  writh  a  russet  hood  like  to  a  hermit,  having  a  wide 
napkin  hanging  to  the  cordon  or  girdle  ;  and  the  barber  having 
removed  the  bathing  vessel  the  experienced  knights  shall  again 
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enter  and  from  thence  conduct  the  elected  to  the  Chapel  of 
King  Henry  VII  (where  it  is  our  pleasure  that  the  religious  cere¬ 
monies  relating  to  the  Order  shall  for  the  future  be  constantly 
performed),  and  they  being  there  entered  preceded  by  all  the 
Esquires  making  rejoicings  and  the  minstrels  playing  before 
them,  during  which  time  wine  and  spices  shall  be  laid  ready  for 
these  knights,  the  Elected  and  Esquires  Governors,  and  the 
elected  having  returned  thanks  to  these  knights  for  the  great 
favour  of  their  assistance,  the  Esquires  Governors  shall  shut  the 
Chapel  door  permitting  none  to  stay  therein  save  the  elected, 
one  of  the  prebendaries  of  the  church  of  Westminster  to  officiate, 
two  chandlers  to  take  care  of  the  lights  and  the  verger  of  the 
church  :  where  the  elected  shall  perform  his  vigils  during  the 
whole  night  in  orisons  and  prayers  to  Almighty  God,  having  a 
taper  burning  before  him  held  by  one  of  his  Esquires  Governors 
who  at  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  shall  deliver  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  elected.  Which  being  read  he  shall  deliver  it  to  one 
of  his  Esquires  Governors,  who  shall  hold  it  before  him  during 
the  residue  of  divine  service  ;  and  when  the  day  breaks  and  the 
elected  hath  heard  matins  or  morning  prayer  the  Esquires 
Governors  shall  reconduct  him  to  the  Prince’s  Chamber  and  lay 
him  in  bed  and  cast  over  him  a  coverlet  of  gold  lined  with  corde.” 


For  the  time  being  the  Most  Illustrious  Order 
of  St.  Patrick  appears  to  be  in  abeyance.  It  is  the 
leading  Order  in  Ireland,  as  the  Thistle  is  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  was  instituted  by  George  III  in  1783. 
The  King  is  Sovereign  and  the  Governor- General 
of  Ireland  Grand  Master.  The  Decorations  consist 
of  the  Badge,  Star,  Collar,  Mantle  and  sky-blue 
Riband,  which  is  worn  over  the  right  shoulder  ;  the 
beautiful  Mantle  is  of  sky-blue  tabaret  lined  with 
white  silk. 

I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  last  time 
the  Sovereign  personally  presided  over  a  Chapter 
of  the  Order  was  in  July,  1911,  when  King  George 
and  Queen  Mary  paid  their  State  Visit  to  Ireland 
immediately  after  the  Coronation.  The  Chapter, 
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which  must  have  been  an  impressive  sight,  was  held 
at  Dublin  Castle  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening  and 
followed  a  State  Banquet  at  which  everyone  wore 
Full  Dress. 

The  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  which 
dates  from  1818,  holds  an  Annual  Service  in  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  when  the  Banners  of  Knights 
Grand  Cross  who  have  died  during  the  year  are 
removed  by  the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Blue  Rod, 
Sir  William  Baillie  Hamilton.  The  Chapel  of  the 
Order  in  St.  Paul’s,  although  very  beautiful,  is  quite 
modern,  having  been  instituted  in  1906  in  the 
presence  of  King  Edward  and  King  George,  then 
Prince  of  Wales. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  when  estab¬ 
lished,  in  1818,  the  Order  was  limited  to  natives  of 
the  Ionian  Islands  (then  under  British  protection) 
and  of  Malta  and  its  dependencies  and  “  for  such 
other  subjects  of  His  Majesty  as  may  hold  high  and 
confidential  situations  in  the  Mediterranean.”  The 
issue  of  Debrett  for  1822  represents  the  Order  as 
consisting  of  eight  Grand  Crosses,  twelve  Knights 
Commanders,  and  twenty-four  Knights,  exclusive 
of  British  subjects  employed  in  the  Mediterranean. 
At  that  time  there  were  two  Prelates  of  the  Order 
— the  Provisionary  Head  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  the  Archdeacon  and  First  Dig¬ 
nitary  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Malta.  After  the 
British  Protectorate  over  the  Ionian  Islands  ceased, 
the  Order  was  enlarged  and  extended  to  the  Colonies 
generally,  and  is  now  limited  to  one  hundred  Grand 
Crosses,  three  hundred  Knights  Commanders,  and 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  Companions.  It  is 
now,  in  most  instances,  conferred  on  those  who 
have  rendered  distinguished  service  in  the  Over- 
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seas  Dominions  and  in  the  Crown  Colonies  and 
Dependencies  and  for  Foreign  Services.  The 
Knights  Grand  Cross  are,  like  Peers  and  the  Grand 
Crosses  of  the  Bath,  entitled  to  supporters  in  their 
Coats  of  Arms. 

As  is  generally  known,  the  Royal  Victorian  Order, 
which  was  instituted  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1896, 
is  in  the  sole  gift  of  the  Sovereign  and,  for  this 
reason,  it  enjoys  unique  prestige,  many  coveting  it 
more  than  they  do  any  of  the  senior  Orders.  Those 
who  have  the  honour  to  wear  the  Order  do  so  by 
undoubted  right  of  service  untainted  by  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  political  considerations.  This  can  hardly 
be  said  of  any  other  Order,  even  the  Garter. 
Latterly  the  Victorian  Order  has  been  sparingly 
bestowed.  The  precedence  of  the  Order  is  after 
that  of  the  Indian  Empire  and  before  the  British 
Empire.  This  was  not  always  so.  In  old  days 
when  the  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  C.S.I.,  and  C.I.E.  were 
worn  on  the  breast,  the  C.V.O.,  being  a  Decoration 
which  was  worn  round  the  neck,  took  precedence 
of  all  these  ;  but  when  in  1916  the  three  classes  of 
all  existing  Decorations  were  made  into  neck 
Decorations,  the  C.V.O.  sank  into  its  proper  place, 
which  was  junior  to  all  others  except  the  Order 
of  the  British  Empire. 

The  Royal  Victorian  Chain  is,  strictly  speaking, 
not  part  of  the  Order.  It  was  instituted  by  King 
Edward  VII,  on  the  lines  of  the  Chains  given  in 
Russia  and  Austria  as  a  special  mark  of  the 
Sovereign’s  favour,  and  no  other  Order  in  England 
has  a  Chain  connected  with  it.  It  is  sparingly  be¬ 
stowed  on  eminent  subjects.  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  Lord  Hardinge  of  Penshurst  possess  it,  and 
it  was  worn  by  the  late  Dukes  of  Argyll  and  Fife, 
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and  the  late  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston.  It  might 
almost  be  said  that  it  is  now  reserved  for  the 
Royal  Family  and  foreign  Monarchs  and  Heads  of 
State. 

In  June,  1924,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
an  Investiture  of  the  Grand  Priory  of  the  Order  of 
the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  England 
was  held  at  Buckingham  Palace  by  His  Majesty. 

The  Order,  which  conveys  no  precedence  of  any 
kind,  follows  its  Malta  prototype  and  was  established 
in  England  soon  after  the  Conquest.  The  Priory 
of  St.  John  in  Clerkenwell,  of  which  the  ancient 
gateway  still  remains,  is  its  headquarters.  Queen 
Victoria  granted  its  Charter  in  1888  and  its  special 
care  is  the  British  Ophthalmic  Hospital  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Association. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  eleven  on  the  morning 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist’s  Day,  the  Procession  of 
the  Grand  Prior,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  entered 
the  Ballroom  ;  and  at  half-past  eleven  it  was  followed 
by  that  of  His  Majesty,  who  took  his  place  in  the 
centre  of  the  Dais  with  the  Grand  Prior  and  the 
Secretary- General,  Sir  Percival  Wilkinson,  on  his 
right,  and  the  Sub-Prior,  Lord  Scarbrough,  and  the 
Prelate  of  the  Order,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  on 
his  left.  Immediately  behind  were  the  Queen,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  York,  Prince  Arthur 
of  Connaught  and  Lord  Lascelles. 

All  degrees  of  the  Order  were  invested  by  His 
Majesty,  and  not  the  least  interesting  event  was  the 
presenting  of  the  Life  Saving  Medal  of  the  Order 
to  Police  Constable  Joseph  Davies  and  Police 
Constable  D.  Saunders  for  saving  life  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  their  own.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  features  of  the  Order  is  that  it  recognizes 
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worth  and  service  in  any  rank  of  life  ;  and  a  quaint 
custom  is  that  ladies  who  have  no  titles  have  their 
Christian  names  placed  before  the  prefix  Mrs.  or 
Miss,  as  :  Evelyn  May  Miss  Blank,  or  Constance 
Mrs.  Dash. 

State  Investitures  as  a  rule  take  place  in  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace.  In  King  Edward’s  reign  they  were 
held  in  the  Throne  Room,  but  towards  the  end  of 
and  immediately  after  the  War,  some  have  taken 
place  in  the  Ballroom,  which  is  larger  and  more 
convenient ;  lately  they  have  again  been  held 
in  the  Throne  Room.  But  there  is  really  no  fixed 
rule,  because  I  was  given  my  Fifth  Class  of  the 
Victorian  Order  in  the  Throne  Room,  my  Fourth 
Class  in  the  1844  Room,  and  my  C.V.O.  in  the 
Courtyard. 

Arranging  an  Investiture  of  three  or  four  hundred 
people,  as  had  frequently  to  be  done  during  and 
immediately  after  the  Great  War,  is  a  most  difficult 
business.  If  one  recipient  fails  to  turn  up,  it  throws 
the  whole  procedure  out  of  gear,  as  beforehand  the 
Decorations  are  most  carefully  arranged  in  the  exact 
order  in  which  they  are  to  be  conferred.  At  a 
State  Investiture  the  cushion  holding  the  Insignia 
is  handed  to  the  King  by  the  King-of-Arms  or 
other  officer  of  the  Order  on  duty. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  Naval  Officers 
are  given  the  Accolade  by  the  King  with  the  sword 
of  the  Vice-Admiral  or  Rear-Admiral  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  Military  Officers  with  the  sword  of  the 
Gold  Stick- in- Waiting,  and  civilians  with  the  sword 
of  the  Equerry-in-Waiting. 

During  the  Great  War,  the  open-air  Investitures 
held  in  the  forecourt  of  Buckingham  Palace  were  a 
great  success.  I  arranged  for  Boy  Scouts  to  be 
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present  on  these  occasions  and  they  were  so  useful 
that  subsequently,  by  His  Majesty’s  commands,  they 
were  allowed  to  assist  at  Garden  Parties  and  other 
Court  functions. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  subject  perhaps  I 
should  say  a  word  about  the  occasions  on  which 
the  Collars  of  the  Orders  are  worn.  It  is  well  to 
note  that  the  Collar  and  the  Riband  of  the  same 
Order  are  never  worn  together.  When  a  Collar  is 
worn  it  is  always  that  of  the  senior  Order  to  which 
the  wearer  is  entitled  and,  with  it,  the  Riband  of 
a  lesser  Order  may  be  worn.  There  are  thirty-six 
official  Collar  Days  in  the  year  and  they  are  mostly 
Saints’  Days.  Collars  are  never  worn  on  horse¬ 
back  and,  unless  a  special  command  has  been  issued, 
they  are  never  worn  after  sunset ;  the  assumption 
being  that  the  Saint’s  Day  ends  at  that  hour. 

Additional  Collar  Days  are  made  by  Command  of 
the  King  for  special  occasions  such  as  fete  days  of  the 
Royal  Family  and  the  State  Opening  of  Parliament. 

VII 

Anything  to  do  with  the  Brigade  of  Guards  has 
a  great  interest  for  me  and,  I  suspect,  for  the  general 
public  also.  I  will  therefore  be  forgiven  if  I  digress 
a  little  to  say  something  of  the  history  of  the  Opera 
House  Guards,  more  particularly  as  the  information 
I  give  is  inaccessible  and  has  never,  as  far  as  I  know, 
appeared  in  print  before. 

The  earliest  order  referring  to  a  Guard  for  the 
Opera  House  is  dated  15th  November,  1748,  and 
is  as  follows  : 

For  the  Opera  Guard  in  the  Hay  Market  this  evening. 

Ens  :  Quinchant ;  to  parade  at  \  an  hour  after  4  o’clock 
and  march  off  at  five. 
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But  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  custom  was  well  estab¬ 
lished  at  that  date  because  innumerable  Orders  of 
the  period  instead  of  giving  details,  simply  refer  to 
the  “  usual  Guard.” 

It  was  the  custom  to  detail  Guards  for  all  manner 
of  public  assemblies,  the  strength  of  the  Guard 
varying  from  one  Corporal  and  four  men  to  an 
Officer,  four  Sergeants,  four  Corporals,  four 
drummers  and  eighty  men.  These  Guards  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Royal  Family  and  went  as 
a  matter  of  routine  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
Civil  Authorities  in  keeping  order. 

The  custom  appears  to  have  led  to  some  abuses, 
and  in  1771  Field  Marshal  Lord  Tyrawley 1  was 
greatly  concerned  about  the  matter  and  issued  an 
Order  as  follows  : 

It  is  Field  Marshal  Tyrawley’s  orders  that  for  the  future 
no  Guards  will  be  sent  to  any  publick  or  private  exhibitions 
excepting  the  Opera  House  and  the  two  Playhouses  unless  by 
a  particular  order  from  the  King  and  this  to  be  a  standing 
order. 

A  subsequent  Order  reduced  the  Opera  Guard  to 
a  Sergeant’s  Guard  except  when  the  King  and 
Queen  were  present.  When  this  happened,  in 

1  James  O’Hara,  second  Lord  Tyrawley  (1690-1773),  succeeded 
his  father  in  1724  :  he  was  made  Field  Marshal  on  June  10, 
1763.  In  addition  to  his  military  career  he  was  sent  on  several 
Diplomatic  missions  to  Russia  and  Portugal  ;  from  the  latter 
country,  where  he  was  extremely  popular,  he  returned  in  1741 
to  England  with,  it  is  said,  “  three  wives  and  fourteen  children.” 
Walpole  characterizes  him  as  “  imperiously  blunt,  haughty, 
and  contemptuous,  with  an  undaunted  portion  of  spirit  ”  ;  he 
also  attributes  to  him  a  “  great  deal  of  humour  and  occasional 
good  breeding.”  He  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  the  second 
Viscount  Mountjoy,  but  left  no  legitimate  issue. 
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addition  to  the  usual  Guard,  a  special  one  was  fur¬ 
nished  on  similar  lines  to  that  ordered  for  18th 
March,  1831  : 

His  Majesty  having  signified  his  intention  of  going  to  the 
King’s  Theatre  from  St.  James’s  Palace  tomorrow  at  a  quarter 
past  7  o’clock  p.m. 

The  Battalion  furnishing  the  duties  will  send  2  Sergeants 

2  Corporals  and  30  privates  to  the  King’s  Guard  at  4  o’clock 
and  the  Lieutenant  of  the  King’s  Guard  will  march  with  this 
party  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  King’s  Theatre  at  7  o’clock. 

The  usual  Guard  of  1  Subaltern  2  Sergeants  2  Corporals 
and  30  privates  will  mount  at  the  King’s  Theatre  tomorrow 
evening. 

The  officers  of  both  parties  will  wear  the  gold  sash. 

By  1834  the  King  himself  (William  IV)  appears 
to  have  taken  a  personal  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  in  May  of  that  year  a  Brigade  after  Order 
announced  : 

Brigade  after  Order. 

The  Field  Officer  in  Brigade  Waiting  has  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  memorandum  from  His  Majesty. 

London  3rd  May  1834. 

So  long  as  there  are  no  guards  furnished  at  the  Theatres, 
whenever  Their  Majesties  honour  the  Theatres  with  their 
presence  a  Guard  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  Battalion  finding 
the  duties  consisting  of  1  Lieutenant  3  Sergeants  4  Corporals 
and  50  men — the  Lieutenant  to  be  taken  from  the  King’s 
Guard. 

Whenever  Her  Majesty  honours  the  Concerts  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms  with  her  presence  a  Guard  is  to  be  furnished 
by  the  Battalion  finding  the  duties  consisting  of  1  Lieutenant 

3  Sergeants  4  Corporals  and  50  men — the  Lieutenant  to  be 
taken  from  the  King’s  Guard. 

I  well  remember  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms, 
which  were  a  popular  place  of  assembly  in  my 
boyhood.  The  Order  just  quoted  appears  to  have 
been  the  one  customarily  followed  until  May,  1847, 
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in  which  year  the  term  “  Guard  of  Honour  ”  appears 
to  have  been  used  for  the  first  time.  Queen  Victoria 
had  been  then  ten  years  on  the  Throne 

14th  June  1847. 

The  2nd  Battalion  Coldstream  Guards  will  furnish  a  Guard 
of  Honour,  consisting  of  1  Lieutenant  3  Sergeants  1  Drummer 
and  50  Rank  and  File,  to  be  at  her  Majesty’s  Theatre  by  \  past 
6  o’clock  tomorrow  on  the  occasion  of  Her  Majesty  visiting  the 
Opera  in  State. 

The  Officer  will  wear  his  gold  sash. 

By  this  time  Military  Guards  were  no  longer  re¬ 
quired  at  Theatres  and  public  assemblies  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  Civil  power  in  maintaining 
law  and  order.  Such  Guards  as  were  mounted 
were  purely  ceremonial,  and  were  by  then  con¬ 
siderably  reduced  in  numbers  and  confined  to  the 
Covent  Garden  Opera  House. 

A  Brigade  Standing  Order  of  1893  gives  the 
strength  of  these  Guards  as  one  Sergeant,  one 
Corporal  and  six  men.  The  last  reference  to  an 
Opera  House  Guard  that  can  be  traced  is  20th  May, 
1892,  when  one  was  included  in  the  list  of  Guards 
for  the  Queen’s  Birthday. 

VIII 

Some  of  the  earliest  Orders  on  the  subject  are 
most  interesting,  even  entertaining,  and  throw  a 
considerable,  and  not  always  agreeable,  light  on  the 
habits  of  our  ancestors. 

In  1755  it  was  ordered  that  : 

The  Field  Officer  in  Waiting  orders  that  a  Sergeant  and  8 
men  from  the  Tylt  Yard  Guard  be  sent  to  the  Little  Theatre 
at  5  o’clock  this  evening. 

And  in  1760  : 
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Field  Officer  in  Waiting  orders  the  Officer  Commanding  the 
Tilt  Yard  Guard  will  send  a  sergeant  and  8  men  to  the  Little 
Theatre  1  in  the  Haymarket  each  night  when  Mr.  Foot  plays 
there. 

Three  years  later  a  Guard  was  ordered  for  the 
Consort  [«c]  which  was  given  in  Soho  Square.  Two 
very  interesting  Orders  appeared  on  nth  February, 
I77I  : 

The  Field  Officer  in  Waiting  orders  that  the  Regiment  that 
mounts  guard  tomorrow  do  furnish  a  Guard  for  the  masked 
ball  at  Mrs  Cornely’s  in  Soho  Square  consisting  of  i  Lieutenant 
i  Ensign  2  Sergeants  2  Corporals  2  Drummers  and  80  private 
men  to  parade  at  8  o’clock  in  the  evening  and  march  off  half 
an  hour  after,  the  Adjutant  and  Sergeant  Major  to  attend  as 
usual. 

But  it  is  Field  Marshal  Lord  Tyrawley’s  orders  that  the 
Guard  be  kept  together  on  the  inside  of  the  house,  and  no 
centinel  [«c]  be  posted  on  the  outside  to  clear  the  way  for 
coaches  or  chairs  which  is  more  properly  the  business  of  link 
boys  than  His  Majesty’s  Guards  ;  they  are  to  interfere  in  no 
manner  with  anything  either  in  the  inside,  or  outside  of  the 
House,  excepting  when  they  are  required  thereto  by  the  Civil 
Magistrate. 

The  second  is  very  entertaining  and  suggests  the 
existence  of  something  very  like  a  feud  between 
Lord  Tyrawley  and  the  proprietors  of  Covent 
Garden,  of  which  additional  traces  are  to  be  found 
elsewhere  : 

In  consequence  of  an  order  given  by  Field  Marshal  Lord 
Tyrawley  of  the  6th  instant  relative  to  the  Theatres  it  is  the 
Field  Marshall’s  further  orders  in  relation  to  the  Opera  House, 
Drury  Lane,  and  Covent  Garden  Playhouses  that  the  officer 
be  taken  off  from  the  Opera  House  and  that  Guard  reduced 
to  a  Sergeant  and  the  same  number  of  men  sent  to  the  Play- 


1  I  remember  a  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  called  the  Bijou 
Theatre,  the  entrance  to  which  was,  I  think,  in  Suffolk  Street. 
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houses  but  as  the  Guards  to  these  entertainments  are  not  to 
support  box  keepers,  doorkeepers,  or  to  clear  the  streets  and 
passages  for  coaches  and  chairs,  but  wholly  and  solely  to  give 
their  assistance  to  the  civil  magistrates  when  called  upon,  they 
are  not  required  to  interfere  in  any  manner,  on  any  other  occasion 
the  inside  or  the  outside  of  any  of  the  above  theatres.  The 
Sergeants  will  therefore  keep  their  guard  together  and  put  no 
centinel  either  on  the  outside,  or  the  inside  of  the  respective 
theatres,  but  one  where  the  arms  are  lodged,  excepting  when 
the  King  or  Queen  honours  any  of  those  public  places  with  their 
presence,  then  an  Officer  with  the  usual  Guards  must  be  sent 
for  that  night  to  that  House  and  the  usual  Centinels  posted. 

That  same  evening  by  the  King’s  commands  a  Guard 
was  provided  for  the  Masquerade  “  to  protect  the 
masques  from  the  mob,”  and  for  that  night  “  centi¬ 
nels  ”  were  “  posted  as  usual.” 

On  the  nth  March,  1774,  we  are  told  : 

H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  1  has  been  pleased  to  order 
that  the  Guards  furnished  for  the  Operas,  Ridottes  and  mas¬ 
querades  do  for  the  future  appear  in  black  gaiters  and  the 
officers  in  Regimental  Frocks  and  Light  Boots  except  when 
their  Majesties  go  to  those  places  at  which  time  they  are  to 
appear  in  white  gaiters  and  the  officer  in  full  regimentals. 

By  April,  1786,  things  had  come  to  a  pretty  pass 
and  Brigade  Orders  for  the  8th  are  so  full  of  indig¬ 
nation  they  almost  verge  on  drama  : 

Tho’  the  Guard  at  the  Opera  House  have  not  sufficient 
authority  to  be  of  real  use  to  the  public  in  preventing  those 
shameful  riots  and  disorders  which  continuously  happen  there, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  men  should  have  a  slouching,  un¬ 
soldierlike  appearance  which  discredits  the  Regiment. 

The  Officers  Commanding  that  Guard  will  recollect  that 
there  are  few  situations  where  they  are  more  liable  to  be  noticed 


1  William  Henry,  Duke  of  Gloucester  (1743-1805),  son  of 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  brother  of  George  III,  whom 
he  offended  by  his  marriage  with  the  Countess  Waldegrave. 
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and  should  therefore  frequently  visit  the  different  centinels  to 
see  that  they  preserve  the  air  and  demeanour  which  soldiers 
out  to  have  with  arms  in  their  hands. 

The  same  attention  is  required  from  Non-commissioned 
officers  who  must  report  any  man  who  is  negligent  of  that  part 
of  his  duty. 

The  two  Grenadiers  posted  on  the  stage  must  be  chosen  from 
the  best  looking  men  of  the  Guard  and  must  be  relieved  at 
proper  intervals  of  the  performance  not  exceeding  an  hour — 
When  they  are  continued  too  long  they  become  fatigued  and 
cannot  remain  in  the  proper  position  of  soldiers. 

The  Adjutant  of  the  ist  Battalion  must  in  future  attend 
more  carefull  to  the  parading  of  the  Opera  Guard  and  to  the 
DRESS  and  appearance  of  the  men  for  that  duty. 

The  wristbands  for  their  shirts  must  be  pulled  down  below 
the  coat  sleeves,  without  which  no  man  ever  appears  clean. 

The  Sergeants  must  attend  to  that  part  of  their  dress,  during 
the  whole  time  they  are  on  duty. 

I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  if  I  say  that  the  other 
Regiments  of  the  Brigade — especially  the  Cold¬ 
stream — have  always  thought  “  The  Coalheavers  ” 
a  rather  conceited  Regiment — and  now  Brigade 
Orders  seem  to  prove  it  ! 

A  year  later  things,  apparently,  were  not  much 
better  and  the  following  was  issued  : 

The  frequent  complaints  of  the  soldiers  on  duty  at  the  places 
of  public  amusement,  ill-treating  and  giving  bad  language  to 
people  who  do  offend  or  give  the  least  provocation  for  such 
behaviour,  the  officers  who  go  on  those  dutys  will  forbid  it, 
and  be  very  attentive  to  the  conduct  of  the  men,  and  quit  them 
as  little  as  possible  during  the  coming  and  going  of  the  Company, 
and  when  two  or  more  officers  are  on  these  duties,  one  of  them 
must  constantly  attentive  to  their  men,  and  report  such  as  shall 
act  improperly,  and  disobey  this  order. 

Brigade  Orders  of  March  8th,  1819,  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  rivalries  within  the  circle  of  the  Royal 
Family  itself : 
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A  Guard  was  ordered  to  the  Surrey  Theatre  for  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Sussex.1  This  was  apparently  cancelled  by  H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  York  2  who  ordered  “  no  additional  guard  to  be 
furnishe^  at  any  of  the  Theatres  but  by  express  orders  from 
the  Sovereign.” 

The  Guard  ordered  was  i  Sergeant  i  Corporal  and  12 
men. 

But  I  have  said  enough  to  show  under  what 
different  conditions  our  forbears  appeared  at  public 
places  of  amusement. 

When  we  hear  that  in  1786  even  Guardsmen  were 
of  little  service  in  helping  to  quell  the  “  shameful 
riots  and  disorders  ”  which  continuously  happened 
at  the  Opera  House,  we  must  again  take  off  our  hats 
to  our  unique  Police  Force  who  consolidated  for 
ever  their  claim  to  fame  and  to  our  gratitude  during 
the  abortive  General  Strike  of  1926,  and  a  puny 
force  of  which,  numbering  less  than  thirty  thousand, 
protects  the  lives  of  some  eight  million  citizens, 
and  public  and  private  property  of  almost  incal¬ 
culable  value. 

It  is  worth  recording  that  the  Royal  Opera  Guard 
has  never  been  formally  abolished  ;  it  is  still  a 
Brigade  of  Guards  Brigade  Standing  Order  and, 
presumably,  could  be  requisitioned  at  any  moment. 
And  thus,  by  a  very  roundabout  path,  we  return 
to  ceremonial  of  to-day. 

1  Augustus  Frederick,  Duke  of  Sussex  (1773-1843),  sixth 
son  of  George  III.  He  offended  his  father  by  his  marriage 
with  Lady  Augusta  Murray  and  by  his  Whig  sympathies. 

2  Frederick,  Duke  of  York  and  Albany  (1763-1827),  second 
son  of  George  III,  married  Princess  Frederica  of  Prussia.  He 
was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  in  1794  and  his  Column 
rivals  that  of  Nelson. 
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State  Concerts,  which  in  Queen  Victoria’s  time 
were  very  imposing  and  interesting  ceremonies,  have 
fallen  into  desuetude.  The  singers  always  came 
from  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  as 
did  the  Orchestra.  They  were  admirable  forms  of 
entertainment  for  staid  and  elderly  people,  and  one 
can  only  suppose  that  as  nowadays  no  one  admits 
to  being  either  one  or  the  other,  State  Concerts 
have  been  abandoned. 

Command  performances  of  plays  nearly  always 
took  place  at  Windsor  Castle.  They  also  have 
fallen  into  disuse  as  they  were  very  troublesome  and, 
although  a  much  prized  honour,  were  a  great  source 
of  expense  to  the  management  of  the  London 
Theatre,  which  had  to  be  closed  for  the  occasion. 

State  Balls  always  were  and  still  are  magnificent 
gatherings,  and  commands  to  be  present  are  highly 
prized.  In  the  days  of  Charles  II,  His  Majesty 
at  Whitehall  “  led  a  lady  out  to  a  single  coranto  ; 
then  the  rest  of  the  lords  present  each  led  a  partner 
out  in  turn,  and  then  followed  country  dances,”  all 
of  which  mightily  amused  Mr.  Pepys,  who  also 
tells  us  that  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth’s  dress  at  a 
masque  in  1672  cost  £59  15s.  ! 

From  contemporary  memoirs  we  gather  a  few 
particulars  of  Royal  entertainments  during  the  last 
hundred  years.  In  1783  a  ball  given  at  Carlton 
House  is  described  as  very  fine.  Two  hundred 
dancers  were  there,  while  the  guests  must  have 
numbered  over  four  hundred,  the  supper  being 
specially  noticed  as  laid  out  in  five  rooms  ;  and  at 
half-past  one  dancing  was  suspended  that  the 
guests  might  sup,  the  Prince,  with  a  hundred  of 
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chief  importance,  being  in  one  room.  The  supper 
was  of  eight  removes,  and  a  grand  display  of  con¬ 
fectionery  and  curious  fruits. 

A  ball  at  the  Palace  of  St.  James’s  a  hundred 
years  ago  began  at  nine  o’clock  ;  the  King  and 
Queen  had  “  seats  on  the  floor,”  while  lines  of  seats 
for  persons  of  privileged  rank  were  on  each  side 
of  the  room. 

Gorgeous  equipages  were  specially  prepared  for 
the  occasion,  and  one  chair  attracted  much  notice, 
being  adorned  and  lined  with  scarlet  morocco  and 
“  much  silver  ornaments,”  with  running  footmen 
in  attendance,  their  coats  covered  in  silver  lace. 

The  Prince  of  Wales’s  dress  in  1782  is  described 
as  having  been  made  of  Dauphin  bluish  tint  velvet 
material  embroidered  in  pearls  and  foil  stones. 
The  Marquess  of  Graham  at  the  same  ball  wore 
Carmelite  velvet  with  stones  in  clusters,  and  the 
Queen,  we  are  told,  wore  a  straw-coloured  gown 
and  petticoat  trimmed  with  blonde  and  silver  lace, 
drawn  up  in  festoons  with  strings  of  large  pearls 
and  clusters  of  diamonds  and  azure-blue  ribbons, 
and  on  the  bodice  flowers  of  diamonds  ;  while 
Lady  Salisbury  was  magnificent  in  a  coat  of  crape 
gauze  ornamented  in  stripes  with  coloured  foil 
flowers,  peacock’s  eyes  for  trimming,  and  a  head¬ 
dress  in  the  style  of  an  Emperor’s  crown. 

I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  formerly 
State  Balls  were  not  attended  by  anyone  under  the 
rank  of  a  Peer’s  grandchild,  except  of  course  those 
who  were  present  by  virtue  of  their  official  position, 
or  that  of  their  husband’s.  Queen  Victoria  was 
never  present  at  a  ball  after  the  death  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  being  always  represented  by  the  PrinGe 
and  Princess  of  Wales.  Until  recently  the  Balls 
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were  always  opened  by  a  Royal  Quadrille,  and  it 
was  not  considered  good  manners  to  dance  while 
the  Royalties  did.  Royal  Quadrilles  have  now  been 
abandoned.  The  last  one  held  in  1921,  during  the 
State  Visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians, 
gave  endless  trouble.  It  had  to  be  rehearsed  before¬ 
hand  at  all  the  Embassies  and  by  everyone  who  was 
to  take  part  in  it.  King  Edward  and  Queen 
Alexandra  and  the  Royalties  of  that  period  danced 
it  to  perfection  and  it  was  an  enchantment  and  an 
education  to  watch.  Their  present  Majesties  dance 
it  equally  well — but  their  subjects  do  not  ! 

To  my  Victorian  eyes  what  passes  for  dancing 
now  seems  merely  like  shuffling  round  a  room  to 
queer  noises  in  a  monotonous  and  seemingly 
endless  circle.  I  say  endless,  because  it  is  generally 
quite  impossible  to  know  which  is  dance  and  which 
is  encore.  At  a  ball  the  other  day  I  overheard  a 
distracted  male  implore  the  leader  of  the  negro 
orchestra  to  tell  him  if  it  was  an  encore  or  a  dance, 
and,  if  a  dance,  what  number  it  was.  The  leader 
merely  replied  that  he  had  no  idea  what  it  was  his 
orchestra  was  playing  !  This  is  called  informality  ; 
to  me  it  appears  to  be  only  confusion.  I  do  like  to 
know  what  dances  I  have  booked  and  which  are 
free,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  even  dancing  engage¬ 
ments  should  be  kept — or  not  made. 

x 

State  Banquets  at  either  Buckingham  Palace  or 
Windsor  are  most  imposing  and,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  almost  of  historic  interest.  They  take  place 
only  when  a  foreign  Sovereign  or  Chief  of  State 
is  paying  an  official  visit  to  the  country.  At  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace  in  Queen  Victoria’s  reign  they  were 

c.s.j.  L 
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held  in  the  State  Dining-room  ;  King  Edward  pre¬ 
ferred  to  have  them  in  the  Ballroom,  where  they 
are  still  held.  At  Windsor  they  take  place  in  St. 
George’s  Hall  or  in  the  Waterloo  Chamber. 

Only  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  are  on  duty  ;  not 
the  Gentlemen- at- Arms.  As  at  a  State  Ball,  all  the 
gold  plate  is  out,  and  with  the  full-dress  uniforms, 
the  Decorations,  and  the  beautiful  dresses  and  jewels 
of  the  ladies  the  spectacle  is  indeed  a  magnificent 
one.  There  is  only  one  toast,  that  of  the  Visitor, 
proposed  by  His  Majesty,  and  to  which  the  Visitor 
replies.  Dinner  lasts  no  more  than  fifty  minutes, 
and  in  that  time  it  can  be  served  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  people.  After  dinner,  coffee,  cigars 
and  cigarettes  are  served  in  the  Picture  Gallery 
and  Their  Majesties  move  about  amongst  their 
guests. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  record  here  something 
that  could  only  have  taken  place  in  Russia  under 
the  Czars.  At  a  small  State  Ball  given  by  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  five  thousand  guests  sat 
down  to  supper  and  were  served  simultaneously  by 
five  thousand  footmen  ;  at  a  large  State  Ball  the 
number  served  in  this  manner  was  ten  thousand  ! 
The  Emperor  went  from  table  to  table  amongst  the 
principal  guests  and,  taking  a  seat,  chatted  for  a 
few  moments  before  passing  on.  The  poor  man 
appears  to  have  got  no  supper  himself !  On  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  their  daughter  in  Berlin 
the  German  Emperor  and  Empress  gave  a  banquet 
to  four  thousand  people. 

By  far  the  best  known  of  all  State  functions  are 
the  Buckingham  Palace  Garden  Parties.  As  many 
as  seven  to  ten  thousand  people  are  commanded. 
The  underlying  idea  is  to  make  them  as  truly 
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representative  as  possible.  Up  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Great  War  there  were  always  boats  on  the 
lake  manned  by  the  King’s  Watermen.  The  forty 
acres  of  the  Royal  Gardens  are  delightful  on  a  fine 
day  and  there  is  a  notable  absence  of  formality. 
Their  Majesties  desire  that  this  should  be  so  and 
ask  only  to  be  allowed  by  their  guests  to  move  about 
freely  and  speak  to  whom  they  will !  In  order  to 
meet  personally  as  many  people  as  possible  the 
King  and  Queen  usually  go  separate  ways.  Pre¬ 
sentations  are  of  course  made  on  these  occasions, 
and  while  they  confer  honour  and  pleasure  on  the 
recipient  they  must  in  no  wise  be  considered  as 
equivalent  to  attendance  at  a  Levee  or  Presenta¬ 
tion  at  Court. 

The  desire  of  the  King  and  Queen  for  informality 
is  sometimes  frustrated  by  the  very  persons  to 
whom  one  would  suppose  its  observance  would  give 
most  pleasure.  At  one  time  crowding  round  the 
Royal  tea  tent  became  very  trying  and  gave  great 
trouble  to  the  Gentlemen  Ushers  on  duty.  The 
Master  of  the  Household  had  the  happy  idea  of 
having  a  white  line  drawn  round  the  Royal  tent 
and  this  has  proved  most  effective. 

I  once  saw  a  lady  standing  on  a  chair  and  com¬ 
plaining  loudly  in  an  angry  and  far  from  lovely 
voice  that  she  could  not  see  the  Royalties.  She 
had  come  half-way  across  the  world  to  see  them 
and  “  didn’t  see  why  she  shouldn’t  ”  !  This  was 
at  the  moment  of  Their  Majesties’  arrival  on  the 
Terrace  when  they  were,  of  course,  surrounded  by 
all  the  Household.  A  little  patience,  courtesy  and 
gentleness,  and  the  lady  and  everyone  else  would 
have  seen  the  Sovereigns  quite  well. 

I  think  it  was  at  a  Garden  Party  at  Windsor  in 
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the  reign  of  King  Edward  that  I  first  saw  members 
of  the  Labour  party.  Of  course  when  in  office  in 
1924  they  attended  all  Court  functions  and,  it  is 
quite  needless  to  say,  they  and  their  ladies  not 
only  looked  and  behaved  like  everyone  else,  but 
added  real  interest  to  any  occasion  on  which  they 
were  present.  They  have  always  attended  the 
Buckingham  Palace  Garden  Parties  in  considerable 
numbers.  At  first  their  straw  or  soft  hats  and  lounge 
suits  attracted  some,  not  always  well-bred,  observa¬ 
tion.  Now  this  costume  is  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  at  many  functions,  and  those  who  first 
defied  convention  by  wearing  it  may  pardonably 
boast  that  this  sensible  custom  is  now  followed  on 
many  public  occasions  of  importance  by  the  younger 
Royal  Princes. 

The  Garden  Parties  give  representatives  of  all 
classes  an  opportunity  of  meeting  on  equal  ground 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Sovereign  and  his  Consort.  They 
are  truly  representative  in  the  best  sense  and  their 
introduction  is  one  of  the  happiest  innovations  of 
recent  times. 

One  of  the  most  perfectly  delightful  entertain¬ 
ments  at  the  Palace  are  the  small  afternoon  parties 
sometimes  given  by  Their  Majesties.  Guests 
assemble  in  the  Throne  Room  and  are  received  in 
the  Picture  Gallery,  tea  being  served  in  the  Supper 
Room.  These  parties  are  absolutely  informal, 
indeed  almost  homely.  Invitations,  which  are  very 
highly  prized,  are  issued  to  Their  Majesties’  per¬ 
sonal  friends,  to  members  of  the  Household,  and 
to  Representatives  of  various  Bodies  as  well  as  to 
representatives  of  Art,  Literature,  and  so  on. 
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XI 

On  the  King’s  Birthday,  official  dinner  parties 
are  given  to  members  of  the  Household  and  others 
by  the  Lord  Steward,  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
and  the  Master  of  the  Horse.  They  are  generally 
held  in  the  private  home  of  the  officials  who  give 
them. 

King  Edward  suggested  in  1908  that  as  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  was  the  Officer  in  charge  of  St.  James’s 
Palace  he  should  give  his  King’s  Birthday  dinner 
there.  The  first  to  do  so  was  the  late  Lord  Spencer, 
then  Lord  Althorp.  Dinner  was  served  in  the 
Picture  Gallery  ;  all  the  famous  Marlborough  plate 
was  used  and  looked  worthy  of  the  occasion  and  the 
surroundings.  The  kitchen  of  the  Palace  had  been 
for  years  used  as  a  store-room  and  there  was  great 
trouble  fitting  it  up  and  getting  it  in  order  ;  Lord 
Sandhurst  gave  one  dinner  in  the  Banqueting 
Hall  of  the  Palace,  and  I  have  had  a  hand  in  arrang¬ 
ing  all  the  King’s  Birthday  dinners  held  there. 
The  last  at  which  I  was  present  was  the  one  given 
by  Lord  Cromer  in  1925,  and  amongst  the  many 
notable  people  present  none  looked  more  striking 
or  more  in  keeping  with  the  historic  surroundings 
than  the  late  Sir  Squire  Bancroft. 

Our  kitchen  difficulties  at  St.  James’s  Palace 
remind  me  that  this  most  important  feature  seems 
to  be  neglected  in  practically  all  Royal  Residences 
of  any  age.  Even  at  Buckingham  Palace  the  kitchens 
are  some  distance  away  from  the  dining-room  and 
only  perfect  organization  and  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
ensures  food  arriving  hot  and  at  the  proper  moment. 
This  fact  is  a  very  curious  one  in  view  of  the  amount 
of  time  and  money  our  ancestors  spent  on  eating  and 
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drinking.  Naturally  the  Sovereign  had  a  great  deal 
of  this  sort  of  entertaining  to  do,  and  it  all  seems  to 
have  been  managed  with  the  most  exiguous  facilities. 

I  do  not  know  if  it  has  been  altered  of  recent 
years,  but  at  Balmoral,  built  as  late  as  1855,  to  get 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  dining-room  you  had  to  go 
first  along  a  covered  way,  then  past  the  pantry,  the 
coffee-room,  the  wine-cellar,  the  gun-room,  the 
huntsman’s  room  and  the  serving-room.  The 
inevitable  result  must  have  been  that  the  footmen 
arrived  at  the  table  hot  and  the  food  cold.  At 
Blenheim,  Vanbrugh  planned  the  kitchen  four 
hundred  feet  away  from  the  dining-room ;  and  at 
Cliveden,  Lord  Astor,  whose  kitchens  are  under¬ 
ground  and  a  day’s  journey  off,  has  had  to  provide 
a  supernumerary  kitchen,  as  it  were,  immediately 
adjoining  his  wonderful  French  dining-room.  Here 
the  food  rests  after  it  has  been  brought  along  stone 
corridors  on  a  conveyance  not  unlike  a  small 
railway  train. 

Yet  great  English  homes  were  never  quite  as  bad 
in  this  respect  as  French  ;  during  the  eighteenth 
century  the  joints  had  to  be  carried  to  the  dining¬ 
room  through  the  State  salons  in  the  absence  of 
a  more  convenient  route. 

It  is  recorded  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit 
of  Queen  Victoria  to  France  in  1855  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III  and  the  Empress  Eugenie  desired  to 
give  a  ball  in  the  world-famous  Galerie  des  Glaces , 
and  finding  that  the  kitchens  were  miles  away  and 
totally  inadequate,  had  to  have  temporary  special 
ones  built  in  a  convenient  place  adjoining  the 
Galerie. 
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I  have  often  been  asked  about  the  Epiphany 
Services  which  are  held  annually  in  the  Chapel 
Royal,  St.  James’s. 

Because  of  its  ancient  history  and  the  moral  and 
other  implications  involved,  I  have  always  thought 
it  amongst  the  most  impressive  of  all  State  Services. 
His  Majesty  is  always  represented  by  two  of  the 
Gentlemen  Ushers  in  Waiting,  and  the  duty  has 
devolved  on  me  many  times. 

It  is  the  occasion  of  the  Sovereign  offering  gold, 
frankincense  and  myrrh  in  humble  imitation  of  the 
offering  to  the  Divine  Child  by  the  Wise  Men  from 
the  East. 

Formerly  the  offering  of  gold  was  placed  in  round 
boxes  covered  with  crimson  silk  on  which  Epiphany 
stars  were  embroidered  in  gold.  These  boxes  were 
the  perquisites  of  the  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 
A  few  still  exist  and  are  much  sought  after  by 
collectors. 

Of  later  years  a  sum  of  twenty-five  pounds  is  put 
in  purses.  As  the  Offertory  Sentences  are  being 
said  the  Gentlemen  Ushers  bring  these  up  the 
aisle,  which  is  lined  by  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  lay 
them  on  an  alms  dish  held  by  the  Celebrant,  who 
presents  them  to  the  altar.  Afterwards  the  money  is 
distributed  by  the  Dean  amongst  the  poor  of  the 
parish. 


CHAPTER  VI 
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TO  make  quite  clear  the  enormous  amount  of 
work  entailed  in  preparing  for  the  Corona¬ 
tion  of  His  Majesty  King  George  V,  is  no  easy  task, 
nor  is  it  one  that  I  propose  attempting  beyond  saying 
that  this  preparatory  work  and  the  clearing  up  after¬ 
wards  took  over  a  year  ;  I  am  going  to  deal  only 
with  my  own  small  part  in  this  gigantic  piece  of 
organization,  or  with  such  of  the  remainder  as  came 
under  my  immediate  observation  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  my  official  duties. 

At  the  outset,  it  is  necessary  to  say  something 
about  the  Great  Ceremonial  Officers,  and  the  Great 
Officers  of  the  Royal  Household. 

Immediately  before  and  during  a  Coronation  the 
Earl  Marshal  and  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain 
occupy  positions  of  the  greatest  importance.  The 
Dukes  of  Norfolk  are  Hereditary  Earls  Marshal, 
and  the  holder  of  the  Office  is  in  charge  of  all 
State  functions  such  as  Coronations  and  State 
funerals.  He  is  head  of  the  College  of  Arms,  and 
under  him  are  the  three  Kings  of  Arms — Garter, 
Clarenceux  and  Norroy — the  six  Heralds  of  Arms 
and  the  four  Pursuivants.  He  has,  however,  no 
jurisdiction  within  the  Royal  Household  and  there¬ 
fore  never  interferes  in  any  way  with  the  three 
Great  Officers  of  the  Household. 

So  far  as  I  remember,  I  had  only  one  interview 
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with  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  it  took  place  early 
in  1911. 

The  Office  of  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  is  also 
hereditary,  and  is  held  jointly  by  Lord  Chol- 
mondeley,  Lord  Ancaster,  and  Lord  Lincolnshire, 
who  exercise  its  functions  alternately  in  successive 
reigns.  During  the  present  reign  the  Office  is  held 
by  Lord  Lincolnshire.  The  Lord  Great  Chamber- 
lain — who  must  on  no  account  be  confused  with  the 
Lord  Chamberlain — has  control  of  the  Palace  of 
Westminster  and  is  therefore  always  in  command 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament.  He  is  the  buffer 
between  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  King. 
As  custodian  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster  he 
ensures  that  His  Majesty  has  at  all  times  free  access 
to  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  guards  closely  the  privileges  of  the  Lords  and 
the  faithful  Commons.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  has  nothing  to 
do  with  any  Court  function.  Historically  the  Great 
Ceremonial  Officers  are  the  Lord  Great  Chamber- 
lain,  the  Lord  High  Steward  of  England,  the  Lord 
High  Constable  of  England,  and  the  Earl  Marshal, 
the  duties  of  each  of  these  Offices  being  at  most 
intermittent ;  indeed  the  Offices  of  Lord  High 
Steward  and  Lord  High  Constable  are  not  per¬ 
manent,  only  being  revived  when  occasion  requires. 

Before  I  go  further  it  may  be  as  well  briefly 
to  make  clear  to  my  readers  in  what  way  I  was 
personally  concerned  with  the  three  Great  Officers 
of  the  Royal  Household.  Although  officially 
designated  Gentleman  Usher  to  His  Majesty  I 
was,  during  the  Coronation,  seconded  for  special 
Administrative  duties,  acting  as  a  liaison  officer 
between  each  of  the  Departments. 
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Everything  I  did  came  under  one  or  other  of 
the  three  Great  Officers,  and  all  the  expenditure  I 
incurred  had  to  be  properly  divided  and  debited 
to  the  appropriate  account. 

The  Lord  Steward,  as  his  designation  implies, 
provides  food,  wine  and  tobacco  in  its  various 
forms  ;  the  two  latter,  however,  came  directly 
under  the  King’s  Cellarman,  who  was  an  official 
of  the  Lord  Steward’s  Department  and  who,  at 
that  time,  was  Mr.  Thomas  Kingscote.  The  Lord 
Chamberlain  provides  lodgings,  a  chair  to  sit  on,  a 
fire  to  sit  by,  a  bed  to  sleep  in,  and  a  housemaid 
to  make  it — but  no  other  servants  !  He  also 
thoughtfully  provides  telephones  —  and  without 
them  I  do  not  know  what  we  should  have  done. 
All  the  other  servants  for  house  and  stables  are 
provided  by  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  who  has 
also  the  duty  of  providing  suitable  carriages  or 
motor-cars.  As  they  used  to  put  it  in  the  old  days, 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  provided  all  servants  “  above 
stairs,”  and  the  Lord  Steward  all  servants  “  below 
stairs.”  The  Royal  Household 1  is  now  extra¬ 
ordinarily  well  organized,  and  the  utmost  efficiency 
is  obtained  with  the  maximum  economy.  It  used 
to  be  said  of  a  Royal  dinner  party  that  it  took  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  to  provide  the  crockery  and 
tablecloth,  the  Lord  Steward  to  buy  the  food,  and 
the  Master  of  the  Horse  to  find  the  footmen  to 
serve  it !  All  this  has  now  been  very  much 
simplified. 

Needless  to  say,  as  a  general  rule,  I  did  not  come 
much  into  personal  contact  with  the  Great  Officers 

1  Formerly  the  Great  Officers  changed  with  the  Government, 
but  this  is  no  longer  the  practice.  > 
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of  the  Household.  Each  has  his  own  staff,  office, 
and  proper  organization  ;  in  normal  times  these 
function  automatically  and  with  a  smoothness  and 
success  that  any  business  organization  might  well 
envy  :  each  has  a  Deputy  in  the  Household,  and 
it  was  with  the  Deputy  that  I  had  for  the  most 
part  to  deal. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain’s  Deputy  is  the  Comp¬ 
troller  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  Department  ;  the 
Lord  Steward’s  is  the  Master  of  the  Household,  and 
the  Crown  Equerry  is  the  Deputy  of  the  Horse. 
At  the  period  of  the  Coronation,  these  offices  were 
occupied  respectively  by  Sir  Douglas  Dawson,  Sir 
Charles  Frederick,  and  Sir  Charles  FitzWilliam. 

As  an  official  in  his  Department  I,  of  course, 
came  a  good  deal  into  direct  contact  with  the  Lord 
Chamberlain.  Moreover,  by  virtue  of  the  special 
duties  with  which  I  was  entrusted,  I  was  also  brought 
into  close  touch  with  the  Master  of  the  Household, 
and  the  Deputy-Master,  Sir  Derek  Keppel. 

I  had  my  first  interview  in  October,  1910,  with 
Sir  Douglas  Dawson  regarding  the  very  important 
matter  of  housing  the  Royal  and  other  Representa¬ 
tives,  for  which  work  I  had  been  asked  to  become 
responsible  :  and  here  I  had  better  make  it  clear 
that  for  convenience  I  will  in  future  refer  to  them 
simply  as  the  Representatives,  not  all  of  them  being 
Royal. 

I  at  once  started  to  secure  suitable  accommoda¬ 
tion.  As  at  the  Coronation  of  King  Edward,  houses 
were  either  lent  or  hired,  and  I  think  it  is  only  right 
that  I  should  again  record  the  names  of  those  who 
were  so  generous  as  to  place  theirs  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain.  In  doing  so  they  not  only 
rendered  a  service  to  the  Sovereign  ;  they  saved 
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the  country  considerable  sums  of  money.  And  it 
was  a  very  self-sacrificing  thing  to  do  because  the 
date  of  the  Coronation  in  June  was  the  height  of 
the  London  Season.  Their  houses  were  lent  by 
Lady  Wantage,  Minnie  Lady  Hindlip,  Lady  Edward 
Churchill,  Mrs.  Arthur  Somerset,  Mrs.  Yerburgh, 
Miss  Dodge,  Lord  Granard,  Lord  Iveagh,  Lord 
Lovelace,  Lord  Willingdon,  Sir  Basil  Montgomery, 
Lord  Oranmore  and  Browne,  Lord  Ridley  and 
Lord  Howard  de  Walden.  Lord  Granard,  Lord 
Iveagh,  Lord  Oranmore  and  Lord  Ridley  not  only 
lent  their  houses,  but  provided  food  and  everything 
else  the  occupants  required,  just  as  if  they  had  been 
their  own  guests. 

In  addition,  houses  were  hired  in  Belgrave, 
Cadogan,  and  Eccleston  Squares,  Lowndes  Street 
and  Grosvenor  Gardens,  and  the  whole  of  the  Rem¬ 
brandt  Hotel  was  taken,  the  accommodation  there 
being  eventually  divided  between  the  Lord  Cham¬ 
berlain  and  the  India  Office. 

York  House,  which  is  of  course  really  a  part  of 
St.  James’s  Palace,  was  empty  at  the  time,  and 
everything  had  to  be  done  there  to  prepare  it  for 
the  Crown  Prince  and  Crown  Princess  (now  King 
and  Queen)  of  Rumania.  A  housekeeper  and 
complete  establishment  and  furniture  had  to  be 
provided. 

I  spent  just  over  five  months  completing  all  these 
arrangements,  and  on  Friday,  the  21st  of  March, 
we  had  a  meeting  at  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  Office, 
when  my  list  was  examined  and  approved.  In 
addition  to  my  ordinary  work  as  Gentleman  Usher, 
I  was  eventually  responsible  for  eighteen  houses, 
besides  York  House,  and  five  houses  in  which  lived 
the  Indian  Princes — twenty-four  in  all !  A  total 
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in  which  I  took  a  certain  amount  of,  I  hope 
pardonable,  pride. 

Having  secured  a  place  in  which  each  Repre¬ 
sentative  could  lay  his  head  and,  where  necessary, 
provided  furniture,  or  any  additional  furniture 
required,  as  the  case  might  be,  the  next  thing  was 
to  secure  servants.  This  job  alone  took  two  months’ 
solid  hard  work.  It  was  essential  to  have  extremely 
experienced,  imposing-looking  servants  of  the  very 
highest  character  and  capacity.  A  great  many  of 
those  engaged  were  Civil  Servants  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  the  India  Office,  or  the  Admiralty,  as  in  each 
of  these  Departments  there  were  some  messengers 
who  had  been  in  good  domestic  service  and  who 
could  take  their  holidays  during  June  so  as  to  be 
available.  These  temporary  Coronation  appoint¬ 
ments  were,  of  course,  very  much  sought  after. 
Each  servant  was  interviewed  and  all  the  relevant 
facts  carefully  recorded  ;  they  were  required  to 
sign  a  binding  engagement  to  come  up  without 
fail  when  called  upon. 

The  engagements  satisfactorily  made,  the  next 
thing  was  to  provide  liveries  :  some  servants  required 
as  many  as  three  sets  :  State,  for  accompanying  the 
State  carriages  in  the  Coronation  Processions,  a 
scarlet  outfit  and  a  black  one.  The  assumption 
was  that  every  Representative  was  accommodated 
in  the  King’s  house  and  therefore  all  their  servants 
were  clothed  in  the  Royal  liveries.  We  were  able 
to  economize  a  little  by  altering  some  of  the  State 
liveries  which  had  been  used  during  the  Second 
Jubilee  and  King  Edward’s  Coronation,  but  all  the 
others  had  to  be  made  and  had  of  course  to  be 
perfect  in  material  and  cut  and  correct  in  every 
detail. 
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To  show  how  one  profits  by  experience,  I  may 
here  say  that  as  a  result  of  what  happened  during 
this  time,  I  started  a  Roster  of  all  extra  servants 
employed  by  the  Royal  Household  who  are  prepared 
to  come  up  for  temporary  service  when  called  upon 
and  whose  liveries  are  stored  in  the  Wardrobe. 
As  a  result  it  is  now  possible  to  secure  at  short 
notice  for  State  functions  a  considerable  number  of 
highly  trained  and  experienced  servants  with  com¬ 
paratively  little  expense  and  trouble.  As  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  all  these  extra  servants  come,  not 
under  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  but  the  Crown 
Equerry  as  representing  the  Master  of  the  Horse. 
They  all  had  a  good  deal  of  responsibility  and  hard 
work,  but  they  had  an  interesting  time  at  special 
rates  of  pay,  and  I  daresay  got  good  tips.  That 
they  were  a  fine  body  of  men  everyone  who  saw 
them  in  public  testified,  and  no  one  has  more  cause 
to  be  grateful  to  them  than  I  have. 

Having  arranged  the  houses  and  the  servants  the 
next  problem  was  transport,  and  an  extremely 
difficult  one  it  was.  The  Royal  Stables  were  of 
course  nothing  like  equal  to  the  demand.  Like 
the  servants,  as  we  have  seen,  this  comes  directly 
under  the  Crown  Equerry.  Nearly  all  the  extra 
carriages  and  horses  required  were  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Tilling’s,  who  have  done  this  work  for  the 
Royal  Mews  since  1902  and  for  the  India  Office 
since  1897.  Each  carriage  had  to  be  painted  in 
the  Royal  colours  and  bear  the  Royal  cipher.  Many 
Londoners  were  astonished  at  the  number  of  these 
to  be  seen  in  the  streets  during  the  Coronation 
period,  and  innocently  imagined  that  the  Royal 
Stables  were  a  sort  of  widow’s  cruse  !  A  certain 
number  of  motor-cars  were  used  and  these,  like  the 
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carriages,  were  in  the  proper  colours  with  the 
cipher  ;  they  were  chiefly  supplied  by  the  Daimler 
people,  and  came  under  the  supervision  of  Captain 
Stratton. 

The  next  business  was  the  provision  of  food  and, 
owing  to  my  experience  as  organizer  of  balls  and 
social  functions,  I  found  this  much  easier  than 
most  people  would.  Following  my  usual  custom, 
I  obtained  estimates  for  everything,  and  either 
myself  or  my  personal  representative  signed  every 
order  and  gave  a  signed  receipt  for  all  goods  received. 
Every  single  thing  was  provided  for  the  occupants 
of  the  houses  from  pepper  to  pins,  and  nibs  to  note- 
paper,  and  in  these  days  of  cheap,  nasty  note-paper 
I  have  pleasure  in  recording  that  we  supplied  only 
the  very  best.  All  note-paper  bore  the  Royal  crown. 
It  shows  how  much  trouble  was  taken  to  make  things 
easy  when  I  say  that  throughout  the  stay  of  the 
visitors  I  prepared  all  the  menus  for  each  house. 
In  fact  the  guests  were,  as  far  as  possible,  looked 
after  exactly  as  if  they  had  been  residing  in  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace  itself. 

During  the  stay  of  the  Representatives,  every 
house  was  visited  daily  by  myself  or  my  personal 
assistant,  and  I  do  not  remember  a  single  cause  of 
trouble  or  complaint. 

Each  Representative,  Royal  or  otherwise,  had  an 
English  Suite  attached  to  him  during  his  stay  ;  the 
more  important  the  Personage  the  larger  the  Suite. 

When  it  comes  to  settling  the  table  of  precedence 
for  a  Coronation,  I  confess  myself  an  unborn  babe. 
Thank  goodness  it  was  not  a  matter  that  ever  con¬ 
cerned  me  officially,  but,  once  settled,  I  had  of 
course  to  be  most  particular  to  see  it  was  observed  ; 
I  know  it  gave,  always  has  given  and,  I  suppose, 
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always  will  give,  endless  thought  and  trouble.  It 
has  been  so  since  time  immemorial.  To  imagine 
that  it  is  all  simplified  in  a  Republic  is  a  childish 
delusion.  The  very  uncertainty  there  makes  the 
complications  endless  and  the  intriguing  for  place 
unbelievable. 

I  can  only  record  that  the  German  Crown  Prince 
and  Princess  came  first  and  had  an  English  Suite 
of  three  attached,  the  chief,  as  is  customary  in  the 
case  of  the  Head  of  a  State,  or  his  immediate 
Representative,  being  a  Lord-in- Waiting  to  the 
King.  Lord  Granville  was  given  this  important 
duty. 

Surprisingly  enough  the  Hereditary  Prince  Yous- 
souf  Izzedin  Effendi  of  Turkey  came  second  ;  he 
also  had  a  Lord-in-Waiting,  Lord  Kilmorey, 
attached  to  him  as  chief  of  his  English  Staff.  The 
unlucky  Austrian  Archduke  Charles  Francis  Joseph, 
afterwards  Emperor,  came  third  and  was  taken  care 
of  by  another  Lord-in-Waiting,  Lord  Herschell, 
with  the  assistance  of  Colonel  W.  S.  Ferguson  and 
Lieutenant- Colonel  E.  S.  Eardley  Russell.  The 
Germans  were  at  Buckingham  Palace  and  did  not 
concern  me  ;  but  I  had  the  Turks  at  2,  Carlton 
Gardens  and  the  Austrians  at  41,  Belgrave  Square. 

Every  Representative  had  at  least  one  Gentleman 
Attached  who  acted  as  the  liaison  officer  between 
the  Representative  and  myself.  In  other  words  he 
was  the  person  to  whom  one  addressed  the  ancient 
army  formula  “  any  complaints  ?  ”  Every  one  of 
these  Gentlemen  did  invaluable  work  requiring 
great  tact,  discretion  and  diplomacy  ;  it  is  not 
possible  to  name  them  all,  but  I  must  here  record 
my  great  indebtedness  to  Major  Lord  Crichton, 
Colonel  Sir  Henry  Streatfeild,  Sir  Bryan  Godfrey- 
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Faussett,  the  Honourable  Sir  John  Ward,  Mr. 
Harry  Verney,  Brigadier- General  C.  L.  Woodroffe 
and  Colonel  Ernest  Villiers. 

Every  temporary  Royal  residence  had  to  have  a 
Guard  day  and  night,  and  I  had  to  find  and  engage 
suitable  places  for  Guard  Rooms.  We  had  one 
at  Seaford  House  for  Belgravia,  and  one  in  Davies 
Street  for  Mayfair  ;  for  the  others  we  found  Guards 
from  Wellington  Barracks.  Sentry-boxes  had  of 
course  to  be  provided. 

There  were  over  eighty  Representatives  from 
Europe  alone  and  most  of  these  brought  large  Suites  : 
the  Germans  had  a  Suite  of  six,  and  the  Italians 
five  ;  the  Japanese  had  no  less  than  nine  ;  besides 
which  there  were  their  personal  servants. 

In  addition  there  were  half  a  score  or  more  Naval 
and  Military  Deputations,  and  of  course  the  Indian 
Princes. 

There  were  also  a  number  of  Dominion  and 
Colonial  Representatives  who  came  under  the 
Colonial  Office  and  who  had  special  -  servants  and 
Royal  carriages,  but  with  them  I  had  nothing  to  do. 

11 

The  next  great  business  was  the  arrangements 
for  the  arrival  in  England  of  the  Representatives  and 
the  Royal  and  other  guests. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  quite  apart  from  the 
Representatives  of  Crowned  Heads  and  Heads  of 
States,  a  certain  number  of  relations  and  friends  of 
the  Royal  Family  were  invited. 

One  is  told  to  welcome  the  coming — but  we  had 
no  desire  to  welcome  anyone  until  the  last  possible 
moment  !  Everyone  had  far  too  much  to  do  to 
fuss  around  with  Royalties.  As  Crown  Equerry, 

c.s.j.  M 
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Sir  Charles  FitzWilliam  was  the  official  responsible 
for  making  all  arrangements  for  the  arrival  of  the 
visitors,  and  we  tackled  the  problem  together  early 
in  May.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  me  really,  but 
I  was  somehow  drawn  into  it. 

All  Representatives  were  requested  to  make  their 
way  to  Calais  or  Ostend.  This  rule  was  inevitable  ; 
else  we  would  have  had  them  arriving  all  over  the 
place  ;  their  point  of  departure,  whether  it  was 
Russia,  Scandinavia  or  China,  was  not  allowed  to 
make  any  difference.  We  took  charge  of  them  at 
one  or  other  of  the  Channel  Ports,  and  were 
responsible  for  everything  that  happened  after¬ 
wards.  Naturally  they  all  came  provided  with 
their  best  clothes  and  had  mountains  of  luggage. 
To  convey  them  to  Dover  we  had  a  special  steamer 
and  the  Royal  Yacht.  With  Sir  Charles  Fitz¬ 
William  I  made  all  the  Railway  arrangements  and 
settled  what  time  the  Royal  trains  were  to  leave 
Dover.  The  greatest  difficulty  was  to  get  the  guests 
all  to  Victoria  in  a  fit  and  seemly  manner — and  all 
close  together.  Anyone  who  has  ever  handled  a 
mixed  bag  of  foreign  Royalties  can  guess  what  this 
meant.  The  Suites  and  Gentlemen  Attached  were 
sent  to  meet  their  respective  Representatives  at 
Dover,  so  that  was  simple  enough,  especially  as  in 
many  instances  the  visiting  Royalty  was  already 
acquainted  with  some  member  of  his  English  Suite. 
How  each  Representative  was  to  be  met  by  his 
proper  footmen  and  how  an  unseemly  fuss  and 
congestion  was  to  be  avoided  at  Victoria  was  for 
a  time  a  puzzling  matter. 

Eventually  it  was  all  arranged  as  follows.  On 
Monday,  June  19,  two  special  trains  left  Victoria  for 
Dover :  I  had  each  saloon  labelled  in  large  letters 
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with  the  names  of  the  Personages  who  were  to  occupy 
it  :  a  duplicate  label  was  nailed  on  the  platform  at 
Victoria  on  the  exact  spot  opposite  which  the  saloon 
was  to  draw  up  when  it  returned.  On  this  spot 
stood  the  footmen  with  whose  appearance  the 
members  of  the  English  Suite  or  the  Gentlemen 
Attached  to  that  particular  Personage  were  sup¬ 
posed  already  to  have  made  themselves  familiar. 
This,  simple  as  it  sounds,  was  by  no  means  easy. 
A  footman  in  mufti  is  one  thing  ;  the  same  man  in 
all  the  glory  of  Royal  livery  quite  another. 

There  was  a  second  row  of  cards  and  footmen 
behind  the  first :  when  the  first  Royal  train,  having 
discharged  its  distinguished  passengers,  had  moved 
out,  then  the  second  steamed  in  and  took  its  place 
— and  there  the  right  footmen  were,  waiting  ! 

Everybody  told  me  the  thing  could  not  be  done, 
said  my  plans  would  never  work  and  made  other 
cheering  and  encouraging  remarks  ;  yet  it  all  passed 
off  without  a  hitch. 

The  Representatives  were  only  allowed  to  bring 
light  luggage  with  them  in  the  special  train  ;  hand 
luggage,  as  one  says,  that  is  if  such  exalted  people 
ever  handle  their  own  luggage  !  This  light  luggage 
they  were  desired  to  leave  in  the  train  from  whence 
it  would  be  collected  by  the  small  Royal  brakes  and 
be  at  their  destination  almost  before  themselves,  as 
indeed  it  was. 

The  only  protest  came  from  one  outraged  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  very  minor  State  who  flatly  refused 
to  go  to  his  carriage  without  his  hat-box,  or  wig 
case  or  whatever  it  was  that  troubled  him.  As  the 
waiting  carriages  were  drawn  up  in  exactly  the  same 
order  as  that  in  which  the  coaches  of  the  train 
arrived,  this  delay  was  serious.  We  could  not 
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very  well  shake  the  fussing  Representative,  but  we 
could  and  did  whisper  strong  remarks  in  thick 
whispers  to  the  English  Gentleman  Attached.  At 
last  we  got  them  both  off — minus  the  coveted 
luggage. 

The  main  heavy  stuff  came  up  by  special  trains. 
The  Representatives  arrived  at  Victoria  in  the  late 
afternoon.  There  was  a  Royal  Dinner  at  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace  that  evening  followed  by  a  reception 
for  the  members  of  the  Suites,  who  had  to  appear 
in  Frock  dress.  That  Royal  officials  and  Royal 
servants  are  useful,  as  well  as  ornamental  is,  I  think, 
proved  by  the  fact  that  all  the  heavy  luggage  was 
delivered  in  the  various  houses  in  Mayfair,  Belgravia 
and  Kensington  in  good  time  to  enable  the  owners 
to  dress  without  undue  inconvenience  or  haste. 

The  public  of  course  neither  knew  of  nor  cared 
anything  about  this,  to  them  unknown  but  very 
important,  and,  as  I  think,  interesting,  aspect  of  a 
great  and  picturesque  occasion.  Assembling  in 
their  thousands  to  greet  the  visitors  they  witnessed 
only  the  spectacular  side.  They  saw  the  Duke 
of  Connaught  in  his  own  delightfully  dignified  and 
charming  way  receive  the  Royal  visitors  in  the 
name  of  the  King  ;  and  they  admired  without 
knowing  who  was  responsible,  the  perfection,  beauty 
and  impressiveness  of  the  reception  ceremony,  the 
arrangements  for  which  were  made  by  Sir  Malcolm 
Murray,  the  Duke’s  Comptroller. 

I  know  of  no  foreign  Court  where  state  and 
friendliness  can  be  so  successfully  combined  as  at 
our  own  :  and  no  Royal  Family  in  the  world  can, 
with  such  unvarying  success,  unite  the  formal  and 
splendid  welcome  due  to  a  Royal  guest  with  the 
warm  and  friendly  greeting  due  to  a  friend.  It  is 
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not  conceit,  but  legitimate  pride,  that  impels  me  to 
record  that  certain  things  are  done  better  in  England 
than  elsewhere.  Our  Royal  Family  have  success¬ 
fully  achieved  the  supremely  difficult  task  of  uniting 
kindliness  with  kingliness. 

ill 

Another  interesting,  if  far  from  easy  task,  was 
the  planning  of  the  Carriage  Procession  to  and  from 
the  Abbey  for  Thursday,  June  22,  the  actual  day 
of  the  Coronation.  It  was  owing  to  the  admirable 
work  of  Sir  Charles  FitzWilliam  that  it  went  with¬ 
out  a  hitch  ;  and  again  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  of  some  assistance. 

The  Procession  from  the  Palace  to  the  Abbey 
was  divided  into  three  parts :  the  first  portion  in¬ 
cluded  the  Royal  Guests  and  the  Representatives, 
the  second  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  third  the 
Procession  of  the  King  and  the  Queen. 

I  was  at  the  Palace  at  a  quarter-past  eight  in  the 
morning.  Twenty-four  carriages  were  used  for  the 
State  Processions  numbered  from  twenty-four  back¬ 
wards  ;  thus  the  magnificent  Coronation  Coach, 
built  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
and  painted  by  Cipriani,  although  it  left  last,  was 
number  one.  The  processional  order  was  reversed 
on  the  return  journey  ;  the  King  and  the  Queen 
leaving  the  Abbey  first,  the  Royal  Family  and  the 
Representatives  joining  in  to  make  one  long 
procession. 

But  before  we  could  get  our  Representatives  and 
Royal  guests  off  to  the  Abbey,  we  had  first  to  get 
them  to  the  Palace  and,  as  at  the  arrival  at  Victoria, 
the  main  thing  was  to  accomplish  this  without  fuss, 
crowding  or  hurry,  as  these  things  are  fatal  to  both 
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dignity  and  beauty.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  world, 
civilized  and  uncivilized,  were  on  the  Quadrangle  of 
Buckingham  Palace  that  fine  June  morning,  and 
everyone  in  the  least  degree  responsible  for  the 
historic  pageant  was  eager  to  do  his  best. 

The  Representatives  and  Royal  Guests,  with 
those  of  their  Suites  who  were  to  attend  them  to 
the  Abbey,  were  desired  to  arrive  in  the  Quadrangle 
of  the  Palace  by  a  quarter  to  nine,  entering  by  the 
South  Gate.  The  Processional  Carriages  were 
waiting  there  in  their  proper  order  and  beside  each 
carriage  was  stationed  a  marker  holding  a  number. 
The  English  Suite  in  attendance  had  previously 
received  a  card  giving  the  number  of  the  Pro¬ 
cessional  Carriage  in  which  their  Representative 
was  to  go  to  and  from  the  Abbey.  Therefore,  on 
coming  into  the  forecourt  nothing  was  simpler  than 
to  pull  up  their  motor  or  carriage  alongside  the 
marker  who  held  their  number.  Only  the  Repre¬ 
sentative  alighted  and  he  was  at  once  handed  into 
his  waiting  Processional  Carriage  by  Lord  Crichton 
and  Lieutenant- Colonel  Brinton  ;  immediately  the 
Representative  took  his  seat  his  Suite  went  direct 
to  the  Abbey  by  the  Processional  route,  there  to 
await  the  arrival  of  their  master  who,  meanwhile, 
sat  patiently  in  the  forecourt  till  the  time  arrived 
for  the  Processions  to  start.  However,  the  delay 
was  by  no  means  tedious  because  something  interest¬ 
ing  was  happening  every  moment  and  there  was  the 
always  exciting  pastime  of  seeing  how  well  or  how 
ill  Representatives  from  other  countries  looked  in 
their  best  clothes.  The  variety,  and  splendour  of 
the  uniforms  was  such  as  must  have  interested  the 
most  blase,  and  can  hardly  ever  have  been  surpassed. 

I  was  the  last  person  to  leave  the  Palace  before 
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the  first  of  the  three  Processions  started,  as  I  had 
to  be  at  the  Abbey  annexe  to  assist  on  their  arrival 
there. 

During  the  actual  Coronation  Service  single 
Representatives  were  only  allowed  one,  and  married 
Representatives  two,  members  of  their  own  Suite  in 
immediate  attendance  ;  these  awaited  them  in  the 
Annexe  and  followed  them  in  procession  into  the 
Abbey.  One  of  the  English  Suite  Attached  to  the 
Representative  had  orders  to  stand  by  and  see  with¬ 
out  fail  that  this  regulation  was  observed.  The  most 
stringent  precautions  had  to  be  taken  to  make  sure 
that  no  person  unprovided  with  a  seat  entered  the 
Abbey.  Where  every  single  inch  of  room  was 
allocated  even  one  uninvited  guest  would  have 
caused  endless  trouble  and  confusion.  In  every 
group  of  people,  however  small,  there  is  always  at 
least  one  person  who  thinks  that  he  could  somehow 
squeeze  in  without  authority.  Foreigners  seem 
specially  liable  to  this  temptation,  and  I  have  often 
wondered  what  the  member  of  the  English  Suite 
would  really  have  done  had  an  Exalted  Personage 
insisted  on  being  accompanied  by  an  unauthorized 
person  !  Fortunately  no  such  ticklish  situation 
arose. 

The  members  of  the  foreign  Suites  attending  in 
the  Procession  were  separated  from  their  Repre¬ 
sentatives  when  they  reached  the  Choir  and  were 
shown  to  their  places  by  an  official,  while  the  Repre¬ 
sentatives  themselves  were  received  by  Sir  Douglas 
Dawson  and  conducted  to  their  seats  by  the  Hon¬ 
ourable  Arthur  Walsh  (Lord  Ormathwaite),  the 
Honourable  Richard  Moreton,  the  Honourable 
George  Crichton  and  Mr.  R.  F.  Synge. 

I  was  one  of  the  very  few  people  who  had  authority 
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to  go  in  and  out  of  the  Abbey  during  the  Service. 
If  anyone  thinks  this  gave  me  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  seeing  one  of  the  greatest  Ceremonies 
left  in  this  world,  the  Coronation  of  a  King  of 
England,  they  are  mistaken.  I  saw  very  little,  being 
far  too  preoccupied.  The  whole  proceedings  lasted 
some  five  hours,  and  I  suppose  to  some  the  time 
seemed  long.  A  fat  dowager,  for  example,  seated  on 
her  coronation  stool  just  twelve  inches  wide,  might 
reasonably  be  excused  if  she  found  the  squat  a  little 
tedious ;  as  also  might  a  long-legged  man  in  tight 
overalls  and  wearing  a  sword,  who  had  to  stow  away 
his  legs  and  his  sword  as  best  he  could  in  the  very 
few  inches  between  the  rows  of  seats.  Moreover, 
peers’  robes,  worn  over  uniform,  are  ample,  hot  and 
cumbersome  garments  ;  and  a  coronet,  however  well 
it  looks  heraldically,  is  tiresome  to  carry  and,  I 
understand,  even  more  tiresome  to  wear.  Uneasy 
rests  the  head  that  wears  a  crown  is  as  true  literally 
as  it  is  figuratively. 

IV 

During  the  ceremony  of  the  Coronation  there 
were  parked  in  Tothill  Street  some  one  hundred 
and  fifty  carriages  belonging  to  Royal  Suites.  The 
Suites,  other  than  those  actually  in  Waiting  on  their 
Representatives  at  the  Abbey,  had  of  course  arrived 
from  all  parts  of  London  at  all  sorts  of  different 
times.  The  next  problem,  therefore,  was  how  best 
to  sort  out  and  call  up  their  carriages  from  Tothill 
Street  in  the  most  convenient  order.  They  had 
to  leave  before  the  general  company  in  order  to  be 
back  at  the  Palace  to  receive  their  masters  and 
mistresses.  After  the  Coronation  the  Royal  Pro¬ 
cession  was  to  return  to  the  Palace  by  a  circuitous 
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route,  and  this  fortunately  gave  us  a  little  time  to 
spare. 

Of  course  I  had  invaluable  Mr.  Michils  with  me. 
We  turned  my  motor  into  an  office,  got  a  typewriter 
and  made  lists  of  the  carriages  of  the  Suites  exactly 
as  they  stood  on  the  rank  in  Tothill  Street. 

It  was  decided  that  as  soon  as  the  Coronation 
was  over  and  all  the  Suites  actually  in  Waiting, 
Foreign  and  English,  had  passed  from  the  Abbey 
into  the  Annexe  the  door  between  should  be  closed 
and  no  one  else  be  allowed  to  pass  until  we  had  got 
the  Suites  all  away.  The  Gold  Staff  Officer  on 
duty  at  the  doorway  somehow  misunderstood  and, 
to  our  horror,  the  general  company  from  the  Abbey 
surged  into  the  Annexe.  Sir  Douglas  Dawson  with 
great  presence  of  mind,  jumped  on  a  chair  and  called 
out  from  the  list  we  had  prepared  the  names  of  the 
Suites  in  the  order  in  which  their  carriages  were 
waiting.  They  were  quickly  seen  into  them  and 
got  off  to  the  Palace  via  Birdcage  Walk.  There 
might  have  been  a  fiasco  here  had  it  not  been  for 
the  excellent  work  of  those  in  authority  :  no  one 
suspected  a  hitch,  but  it  gave  some  of  us  a  feverish 
quarter  of  an  hour.  To  the  foreigners  we  all 
looked  as  cool  as  water-lilies —and  I  hope  very  little 
less  decorative  ! 

All  the  Police  arrangements  were  admirably 
carried  out  under  the  personal  direction  of  Sir 
Edward  Henry  and  Superintendent  Creswell  Wells 
of  the  famous  A  Division,  which  was  on  duty  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Abbey. 

Among  other  details  it  was  my  duty  to  inform  the 
Inspector  of  Police  at  Storey’s  Gate  when  the  last 
carriage  with  foreign  Suites  had  left  the  Abbey,  as 
none  of  the  other  carriages  parked  at  the  Horse 
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Guards  Parade  was  allowed  to  pass  Storey’s  Gate 
till  he  had  got  from  me  the  all  clear.  When  the 
Suites  were  safely  away  I  instantly  followed  to 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  on  the  way  gave  at  Storey’s 
Gate  the  signal  for  which  the  Police  were  waiting. 

I  don’t  know  if  the  general  public  realize  what  it 
meant  to  people,  many  of  whom  were  no  longer 
young,  to  be  up  unusually  early,  fully  dressed  in 
not  too  comfortable  clothes,  be  at  the  Abbey  by 
half-past  eight  in  the  morning,  and  remain  there 
till  nearly  three  o’clock.  Proper  cloakroom  and 
retiring  accommodation  was  essential,  and  it  is  only 
right  to  record  that  the  arrangements  made  by  the 
Abbey  authorities  were  beyond  praise.  Very  little 
imagination  is  required  to  envisage  the  difficulties 
they  must  have  had  to  overcome.  Each  side  of  the 
Nave  was  lined  with  stands  and  under  them,  and 
in  the  Annexe,  ample  and  convenient  cloakroom 
accommodation  was  provided. 

v 

About  three-thirty  in  the  afternoon  when  nearly 
everyone  had  left  the  Palace  I  found  the  late  Prince 
of  Monaco  wandering  about  disconsolately.  Both 
his  Suite  and  his  carriage  had  got  mislaid  !  I  put 
him  into  my  motor-car  and  took  him  to  the  house 
in  Lowndes  Street  where  he  was  staying.  Some 
considerable  time  after,  the  members  of  his  Suite 
were  discovered  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the  Palace  fast 
asleep  ! 

I  got  to  my  own  home  about  four  o’clock  and,  after 
a  welcome  rest,  spent  the  evening  as  one  of  the 
crowd  marching  up  and  down  looking  at  the 
wonderful  illuminations. 

It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  Their  Majesties 
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spent  a  quiet  evening,  having  only  a  small  Family 
dinner  party  at  Buckingham  Palace. 

The  whole  thing  had  passed  off  splendidly  and, 
as  has  been  shown,  without  a  single  hitch.  Of 
course  everything  had  been  rehearsed  again  and 
again  with  the  utmost  care,  and  always  early  in  the 
mornings,  to  avoid  interfering  with  the  ordinary 
traffic.  But  at  the  rehearsals  none  of  the  principal 
actors  were  present,  nor  were  the  enormous  crowds. 
The  personal  equation  is  an  incalculable  thing,  and 
I  think  it  says  much  for  the  excellent  Staff  work  of 
all  concerned  that  not  a  shadow  marred  what  is 
by  universal  consent  one  of  the  finest,  most  impres¬ 
sive  and  imposing  Ceremonials  in  the  world. 

One  of  the  incidents  of  the  day  that  remains  most 
clearly  stamped  on  my  memory  is  my  standing  by  the 
door  of  the  Annexe  as  Princess  Mary,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  York,  Prince  Henry  and 
Prince  George  were  all  squeezed  into  one  State 
carriage  for  the  Procession  back  to  the  Palace.  Five 
of  as  bonnie,  happy  and  healthy-looking  young 
Royalties  as  could  have  been  found  in  the  whole 
world.  Not  all  the  weight  and  magnificence  of 
Royal  Coronets  and  Mantles  could  hide  the  fact 
that  they  were  just  human  youngsters  having  a 
perfectly  wonderful  time  and  enjoying  enormously 
a  scene  from  Fairyland  of  which  Father  and  Mother 
were  the  central  figures. 


vi 

There  was  still  a  good  deal  to  be  done  before  we 
could  bid  good-bye  to  all  our  visitors,  and  it  may 
be  interesting  if  I  say  a  little  about  some  of  the 
festivities.  One  evening  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  gave  a  ball  at  Stafford  House  which 
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was,  if  I  mistake  not,  one  of  the  last  ever  held  there. 
It  can  have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  surpassed  even 
in  that  house  of  splendid  entertainments.  The  ball¬ 
room  at  Stafford  House  is  a  little  too  narrow  to  be 
perfect,  but  it  is  a  magnificent  background  for  any 
full-dress  function.  During  the  evening  the  great 
staircase  looked  like  a  picture  by  Paolo  Veronese. 
And  perhaps  I  may  here  say  how  much  I  wish  the 
late  Lord  Leverhulme’s  patriotic  inspiration  had 
been  more  wisely  directed.  Stafford  House  is  not 
in  the  least  suitable  for  a  Museum.  What  it  is 
perfectly  suited  for  is  entertainment  on  a  large  scale. 
We  have  in  London  no  house  fit  to  be  the  home  of 
State  Visitors  or  which  could  be  used  for  State  and 
Government  receptions  and  banquets.  As  has  been 
shown  in  an  earlier  chapter,  York  House  is  not 
particularly  convenient  and  is  not  always  available. 
The  situation  of  Stafford  House  makes  it  admirable 
for  such  a  purpose,  and  when  I  see  important  func¬ 
tions  held  in  hotels  and  illustrious  foreign  State 
Visitors  housed  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  I 
always  regret  that  Stafford  House  was  not  dedi¬ 
cated  to  this  important  public  purpose.  Govern¬ 
ment  dinners  are  of  course  sometimes  given  there, 
but  on  festive  or  ceremonial  occasions  atmosphere 
is  everything  ;  a  museum  atmosphere  is  far  from 
exhilarating,  while  glass  show-cases  are  quite  the 
ugliest  background  one  could  imagine  for  fair 
women  and  brave  men.1  Paris  has  several  beautiful 
Palaces  in  which  to  house  distinguished  guests, 

1  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  wished  that  Dorchester 
House  could  be  acquired  for  the  purpose.  How  valuable  and 
delightful  it  would  have  been  if  all  the  Dominion  Premiers  could 
have  been  accommodated  in  one  suitable  house  during  the 
recent  Imperial  Conference. 
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while  Brussels,  which  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
modern  as  a  Capital,  has  at  least  one  imposing  Palace 
available  for  such  purposes. 

On  the  Friday,  June  23,  there  was  the  State 
Procession  through  the  streets  of  London.  I  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  Grand  Stand  erected  at  the  top 
of  Constitution  Hill  for  the  Royal  Family,  the 
Visiting  Royalties  and  the  Representatives.  Every 
seat  was  of  course  carefully  numbered,  and  allotted 
strictly  according  to  precedence. 

Royalties,  after  all,  are  very  much  like  other 
human  beings.  They  are  far  too  inured  to  the 
laws  of  precedence,  especially  on  the  Continent,  to 
dream  of  either  resenting  or  infringing  them.  But 
naturally,  even  amongst  themselves,  they  have  their 
preferences.  As  elsewhere  youth,  good  looks,  gaiety 
and  charm  appeal  more  than  do  age  or  position. 
One  delightful  and  handsome  young  Princess  had 
a  seat  allotted  to  her  between  two  distinguished  men 
who  were  perhaps  not  very  amusing  and  who  were 
certainly  no  longer  young.  The  prospect  did  not 
please  her  and  she  at  once  set  about  to  change  it. 
Having  arrived  quite  early  she  planted  herself  down 
on  a  seat  in  the  front  row  next  the  one  reserved 
for  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Laughingly  she  passed 
by  all  my  explanations  and  expostulations.  I  was 
desperate  because  I  well  knew  that  the  Prince  whose 
seat  she  occupied  had  a  reputation  for  being  both 
haughty  and  difficile  and,  to  put  it  politely,  without 
much  sense  of  humour.  A  Princess  of  our  own 
Royal  Family,  who  was  seated  behind,  with  an 
instinctive  tact  for  which  she  is  famous,  compre¬ 
hended  the  situation  and  said  to  me,  “  There  is  a 
spare  chair  here  which  you  could  perhaps  move 
forward.” 
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There  was  just  room.  I  moved  the  chair.  There 
was  nothing  else  to  be  done.  The  Lady  sat  triumph¬ 
antly  next  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  haughty 
Royalty,  who  never  guessed  that  his  charming 
companion  had  ousted  him  from  his  rightful  place 
bang  in  the  centre  of  the  limelight.  I  always  hope 
the  Prince  of  Wales  enjoyed  the  situation  as  much 
as  the  usurping  Princess  obviously  did.  It  is  little 
incidents  like  these  that  enliven  life  in  Courts  as  in 
cottages. 

That  evening  I  spent  escorting  the  Rumanian 
and  other  Suites  to  the  Mansion  House  to  see  the 
illuminations  from  there. 

On  Saturday,  the  24th,  there  was  the  great  Naval 
Review  at  Portsmouth,  to  which,  however,  I  did 
not  go. 

On  Monday,  the  26th,  Their  Majesties  returned 
to  London  from  Portsmouth.  Lord  and  Lady 
Londesborough  gave  a  garden  party  at  St.  Dun- 
stan’s,  Regent’s  Park.  There  was  a  State  Perform¬ 
ance  at  the  Royal  Opera  House  at  which  the  men 
wore  “  full  dress  with  trousers,”  as  they  did  at  the 
ball  given  that  evening  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Westminster  at  Grosvenor  House. 

On  Tuesday,  the  27th,  there  was  a  Garden  Party 
at  Buckingham  Palace  ;  a  State  Performance  at 
His  Majesty’s  Theatre,  followed  by  a  Supper  Party 
given  by  Lord  and  Lady  Derby  at  Derby  House. 

On  Wednesday,  the  28th,  I  was  at  Victoria  Station 
at  half-past  eight  in  the  morning,  at  ten  o’clock, 
and  again  at  two  o’clock,  seeing  foreign  Repre¬ 
sentatives  off  ;  in  the  evening  I  went  to  the  party 
given  by  Prince  and  Princess  Higashi- Fushimi  of 
Japan  at  Claridge’s  Hotel. 

One  of  the  most  tedious  customs  connected  with 
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Royal  Visits  is  the  leaving  of  visiting  cards.  All 
Suites  and  Gentlemen  in  attendance  have  to  leave 
cards  on  all  the  members  of  the  other  Suites  !  In 
fact  the  regulations  require  each  of  the  Gentlemen 
Attached  to  provide  himself  with  at  least  two 
hundred  special  visiting  cards  for  this  purpose. 
These  bore  their  names  in  the  usual  way  with  the 
addition  of  “  Attached  to  the  Suite  of  H.R.H.,”  etc. 
All  this  calling  was  very  tiring  on  the  horses  and 
servants,  whereupon  someone  suggested  establish¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  central  bureau  or  clearing  house  for 
the  visiting  cards  !  This,  of  course,  would  never 
have  done,  as  the  whole  point  was  leaving  them  in 
person. 

Eventually  I  made  out  a  series  of  Routes,  giving 
the  residences  of  the  Representatives  in  their  most 
convenient  order.  The  list  was  printed  and  circu¬ 
lated  to  all  concerned  and  was  regarded  as  a  great 
boon.  There  was  nothing  wonderful  about  it 
because  I  had  personally  visited  each  house  scores 
of  times,  and  when  you  have  to  do  that  you  are 
obliged  in  mere  self-defence  to  learn  the  shortest 
and  most  direct  way  from  house  to  house  and  the 
best  order  in  which  to  take  them. 

On  looking  back  over  what  I  have  written  I  see 
I  have  not  said  a  word  about  my  beloved  Indian 
Princes.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  to  record  because 
I  dealt  fully  in  another  chapter  with  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  accommodated.  I  must,  how¬ 
ever,  mention  that  the  Political  A.D.C.  to  the  India 
Office,  Sir  James  Dunlop-Smith,  and  I  made  all  the 
arrangements  for  their  comfort.  I  think  we  had 
the  Maharajah  of  Bikanir,  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda, 
the  Maharajah  of  Gwalior,  the  Maharajah  of  Jodhpur 
and  the  Maharajah  Sir  Pratab  Singh.  They  were 
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all  in  hired  houses,  lived  as  Europeans  and  had  no 
special  food  or  cooking  of  any  kind. 

And  here  I  may  perhaps  copy  from  my  Diary  a 
typical  day’s  social  duties  during  the  Coronation 
festivities  :  luncheon  with  the  Prince  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  ;  tea  with  the  Crown  Prince  Danilo  and  the 
Crown  Princess  Militza  of  Montenegro  ;  dinner 
with  the  Hereditary  Prince  Alexander  of  Serbia. 
This  was  of  course  in  addition  to  all  one’s  ordinary 
work. 

All  the  foreign  Royalties  were  perfectly  charming 
to  me  and  gave  me  signed  photographs  or  other 
valued  souvenirs. 


VII 

As  most  of  my  readers  will  have  discovered  long 
before  now,  the  business  side  of  any  enterprise  is 
to  me  most  fascinating.  It  is  apt  to  be  assumed  that 
in  anything  connected  with  Courts  expense  is  no 
object.  Whatever  it  may  be  elsewhere,  or  whatever 
it  was  in  the  past  in  England,  it  is  not  so  now. 

It  is  generally  known  that  Queen  Victoria  in¬ 
herited  from  her  predecessors  an  extravagant  and 
unsatisfactory  regime.  The  Prince  Consort,  who 
was  an  excellent  man  of  business,  was  the  first  to 
take  the  matter  in  hand  and  have  it  altered. 

In  the  early  days  of  Queen  Victoria,  for  example, 
candles  were  never  lit  twice  !  After  being  used, 
they  were  sold  to  Miller  of  Piccadilly,  who  put  them 
up  into  packets  and  resold  them.  They  were  called 
“  Palace  Ends,”  and  jolly  good  they  were.  In  fact, 
I  have  never  used  better  candles  ;  they  were  made 
of  the  very  best  wax.  All  this  has  been  changed 
and  now  economy  everywhere  is  the  order  of  the 
day. 
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I  must  therefore  say  something  about  the  financial 
side  of  the  Coronation — as  far  as  I  personally  knew 
anything  about  it.  There  was  of  course  a  special 
Parliamentary  Grant  and  this  was  duly  apportioned 
between  the  Great  Officers  of  State,  the  Great 
Officers  of  the  Household,  and  the  various  Public 
Departments  concerned.  The  Treasury  was 
authorized  to  place  a  certain  sum  to  my  credit 
and  I  paid  everything  by  my  own  cheque.  As 
I  may  have  said  before,  it  is  my  pride  that  I  never 
exceeded  the  estimate  I  had  submitted,  and  never 
once  sent  in  that  tiresome  and  annoying  thing 
known  in  Parliamentary  language  as  a  supple¬ 
mentary  estimate  or  account. 

Although  everything  was  over  by  the  end  of 
June,  I  had  not  tidied  up  all  my  expenditure  till 
October  :  on  the  31st  day  of  that  month  I  handed 
in  my  last  account. 

I  had  been  engaged  on  my  Coronation  task  for 
just  over  a  year. 

The  organizing  work  I  personally  did  was  carried 
out  at  a  modest  cost  and  with  a  small  staff.  Their 
work  was  so  wonderful,  their  devotion  and  loyalty 
so  marked  and  their  ability  so  unquestioned  that 
I  must  record  their  names.  Adequately  to  thank 
them  or  express  what  I  owe  to  them  would  be 
almost  impossible.  I  had  a  small  office  in  Picca¬ 
dilly.  Mr.  Michils  and  his  remarkably  able  work 
I  have  mentioned  more  than  once.  The  remainder 
of  my  staff  consisted  of  Mr.  Percy  Johnson,  still 
working  with  me  in  Scout  Activities,  Miss  Muriel 
Thomas,  who  acted  as  my  typist,  with  Mr.  William 
Taylor  as  clerk ;  between  the  five  of  us  we  did  the 
whole  thing. 


c.s.j. 


N 
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Following  the  Coronation  festivities  in  London 
it  was  arranged  that  Their  Majesties  should  go  to 
Ireland,  Wales  and  Scotland  in  July  (1911).  The 
Royal  party  included  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Princess  Mary  and,  as  the  visits  were  State  ones, 
the  Suite  included  The  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
Mistress  of  the  Robes  ;  Lady  Shaftesbury,  Lady  of 
the  Bedchamber-in-Waiting  ;  and  Lady  Bertha 
Dawkins,  Woman  of  the  Bedchamber-in-Wait- 
ing.  The  King’s  Suite  included  Lord  Annaly,  Sir 
Arthur  Bigge  (Lord  Stamfordham),  Sir  Henry 
Legge,  Major  (now  Colonel)  Clive  Wigram,  Admiral 
Sir  Lewis  Beaumont  and  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Lord 
Chamberlain  to  the  Queen.  Mr.  (now  Sir  Edward) 
Wallington  was  the  Groom-in- Waiting  to  Her 
Majesty,  and  Major  (now  Colonel  Sir)  Malcolm 
Murray  was  Equerry  to  the  Duke  of  Connaught. 
The  Great  and  other  Officers  of  His  Majesty’s 
Household  had  already  gone  to  Dublin  to  super¬ 
vise  the  necessary  arrangements  and  await  the 
arrival  of  the  Sovereigns  at  Kingstown.  I  should 
add  that,  at  that  time,  Lord  Hamilton  of  Dalzell 
was  Acting  Lord  Chamberlain. 

As  I  was  not  in-Waiting  I  have  no  intention  of 
going  into  details  of  the  visits  to  Ireland  and  Wales, 
except  to  say  that  they  were  an  immense  success. 

I  have  always  loved  Scotland  and  take  a  romantic 
pleasure  in  the  fact  that  the  King  really  occupies 
the  English  Throne  by  virtue  of  his  Stuart  blood. 
In  fact,  did  logic  rule  such  matters  (and  I  wish  it 
did),  the  Royal  Family  would  be  known  as  the 
Royal  House  of  Stuart  :  George  I  ascended  the 
Throne  not  primarily  because  of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
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ment,  but  because,  in  the  maternal  line,  he  was  a 
Stuart.  Queen  Victoria  in  due  course  succeeded 
for  the  same  reason,  and  King  Edward  succeeded 
his  Mother  not  his  Father.  All  rights  of  the  Heir 
to  the  Throne  either  in  Hanover  or  Saxe-Coburg 
were  surrendered,  as  is  indeed  required  by  the  British 
Constitution.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  while 
the  succession  rightly  follows  the  Stuart,  or  native, 
blood,  the  name  illogically  follows  the  abdicated 
foreign  rights.  However,  this  is  a  digression.  The 
fact  remains  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
Coronation  Ceremonials  was  the  visit  of  the  Court 
to  the  Palace  of  Holyrood  House  in  the  middle  of 
July.  The  Palace  is  not  a  very  convenient  or  roomy 
one  although,  owing  to  the  personal  work  of  the 
Queen,  it  is  much  more  habitable  now  than  it  was 
then.  Her  Majesty,  who  takes  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  old  House,  has  had  it  restored,  refurnished 
and  redecorated  in  the  most  suitable  fashion  and 
the  best  of  taste.  Ugly  coats  of  paint  have  been 
stripped  from  delightful  panelling  ;  suitable  pieces 
of  furniture  have  been  placed  in  various  rooms  and 
the  Palace  is  now  more  than  comfortable — it  is 
charming.  Its  situation  will  of  course  never  be 
good  ;  its  approach  is  bad,  it  is  too  much  in  a 
hollow  and  is  overlooked  by  half  Edinburgh.  Yet 
its  history  and  its  historic  associations  make  it 
precious  and  unique. 

Accommodation  at  the  Palace  being  limited,  the 
Suite  were  housed  at  the  North  British  Hotel  and, 
during  the  Visit,  I  acted  as  a  sort  of  temporary 
Assistant  Master  of  the  Household  at  the  Hotel. 

I  went  up  there  in  advance  and  the  first  day  met 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  husband  of  Princess  Louise. 
He  was  Hereditary  Master  of  the  Household  in 
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Scotland  and,  as  such,  took  me  all  over  the  Palace 
and  explained  everything  about  the  building,  of 
which  he  knew  and  loved  every  stick  and  stone. 
Even  better  still,  he  spent  nearly  a  whole  day  taking 
me  all  over  his  beloved  Edinburgh.  I  look  back 
on  this  experience  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  of 
my  life.  The  Duke’s  charm,  knowledge,  enthusiasm 
and  kindliness  made  him  a  perfect  host  and  an 
inimitable  guide. 

The  Suite  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  17th, 
and  we  spent  the  whole  of  that  day  rehearsing  at 
the  Palace,  and  at  St.  Giles’,  for  the  Service  of 
Dedication  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Thistle.  At  half¬ 
past  five  we  met  Their  Majesties,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Princess  Mary  with  all  due  ceremony. 
Everyone  wore  Levee  dress.  There  was  a  Guard 
of  Honour  of  the  Second  Battalion  of  the  Scots 
Guards,  and  a  Salute  of  twenty-one  guns  from  the 
Castle.  The  Duke  of  Connaught  as  Senior  Per¬ 
sonal  Aide-de-camp  received  Their  Majesties.  The 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Lady  Shaftesbury,  Lord 
Chesterfield,  Lord  Hamilton  of  Dalzell,  Lord 
Granard  and  Lord  Granville  were  in  attendance. 
Scotland  was  officially  represented  by  Lord  Pent- 
land,  Lord  Rosebery,  and  the  Lord  Provost, 
Magistrates  and  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh. 

We  did  not  arrive  at  Holyrood  until  a  quarter  to 
seven.  There  a  Guard  of  Honour  of  the  Second 
Battalion  of  the  Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders 
was  mounted  and  all  the  Scottish  Great  Officers  of 
State  and  the  Royal  Household  in  Scotland  were 
in  attendance  ;  these  included  Lord  Breadalbane, 
Lord  Dunedin,  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  Lord  Erroll 
and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton — in  fact,  all  the  Great 
Officers  of  the  Royal  Household  in  Scotland. 
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Following  all  the  Ceremonial  of  the  Coronation, 
the  King  and  Queen  had  just  spent  in  Ireland  and 
Wales  ten  strenuous  days  of  incessant  work.  In 
addition  they  had  travelled  hundreds  of  miles  and 
must  have  been  dead  tired,  and  very  glad  to  get  to 
bed.  I  know  the  part  of  the  Suite  meeting  Their 
Majesties  in  Edinburgh,  although  not  nearly  so 
hard- worked,  were  glad  when  the  day  ended. 

A  delightfully  picturesque  and  unusual  ceremony 
took  place  at  the  Palace  on  the  morning  of  the  18th. 
It  was  styled  the  Presentation  of  the  Reddendo  by 
the  Royal  Company  of  Archers,  and  followed  an 
Inspection  and  Presentation  of  Colours  to  the 
Company  by  the  King  in  the  garden  of  the  Palace. 

His  Majesty  having  proceeded  to  the  Throne 
Room,  the  Captain- General  of  the  Royal  Company, 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  presented  on  bended  knee 
to  the  King  the  Reddendo.  It  proved  to  be  three 
silver  arrows  on  a  Cushion,  and  in  presenting  it 
the  Captain- General  asked  His  Majesty  to  continue 
His  Royal  countenance  and  recognition  of  the  Royal 
Company. 

The  King  was  pleased  to  accept  the  Reddendo 
and  to  assure  the  Captain- General  that  he  would 
continue  His  Royal  countenance  and  recognition  of 
the  Royal  Company ;  after  which  the  Officers, 
Members  of  Council  and  Officials  of  the  Royal 
Company  were  presented  to  their  Sovereign. 

I  think  the  most  difficult  thing  I  was  ever  con¬ 
cerned  with  was  the  Thistle  Chapel  Dedication 
Ceremony  on  July  19.  The  Chapel  is  very  beauti¬ 
ful,  but  very  small,  and  the  size  of  the  entrance 
is  of  course  in  proportion.  The  main  part  of 
the  Service  was  therefore  held  in  the  Cathedral 
itself.  Every  movement  had  to  be  timed  to  a 
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second,  and  as  no  one  could  see  everywhere  on 
account  of  the  columns,  it  all  had  to  be  done  by 
signal.  His  Majesty  is  rightly  very  particular  that 
on  such  occasions  everything  shall  be  done  decently 
and  in  order,  and  will  tolerate  nothing  less  than 
perfection. 

There  was  a  Court  on  the  evening  of  the  19th. 
The  Throne  Room  is  long  and  narrow  with  the 
Throne  at  one  end.  This  was  found  most  incon¬ 
venient  for  marshalling  the  processions  in  and  out, 
so  the  Throne  was  moved  and  put  in  front  of  the 
fireplace.  Their  Majesties’  Scottish  lieges,  not 
knowing  beforehand  of  the  change,  were  taken  by 
surprise.  All  had  not  their  best  bow  or  curtsey 
ready  in  time  and  some  amusing  moments  resulted. 
The  Scottish  Archers  who,  in  Scotland,  take  the 
place  of  the  Gentlemen-at-Arms,  wear  a  quaint 
dress  with  a  long  heron’s  feather  sticking  out  of 
their  bonnet  and  these  would  catch  in  the  ladies’ 
veils  and  plumes.  Their  arms  are  a  bow  and 
arrow  with  which  to  defend  their  Sovereign,  but  I 
do  not  remember  seeing  any  carried  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  Can  it  be  that  they  no  longer  consider  it 
really  dangerous  to  see  the  King  of  Scotland  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  English  ! 

These  little  incidents  introduced  a  delightful 
element  of  informality. 

The  Garden  Party  invitations  for  the  20th  said 
“  if  fine.”  Thousands  of  representative  Scottish 
people  were  invited,  and  of  course  it  rained  like 
fury !  All  the  morning  was  spent  in  anxiety. 
Eventually  it  cleared  sufficiently  for  Their  Majesties 
to  take  the  risk  of  holding  the  Party  rather  than 
disappoint  so  many  people.  I  got  into  a  motor, 
rushed  round,  and  told  all  the  guests  staying  in  the 
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hotels  that  the  Garden  Party  would  take  place  ;  the 
hotels  were  crowded  with  people  specially  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  for  the  Royal  Visit. 

The  Garden  Party  in  the  Scottish  Capital  was 
the  last  function  connected  with  the  Coronation. 
When  it  was  over,  the  King  sent  for  me  and  in  the 
kindest  and  most  gracious  fashion  thanked  me  for 
all  my  work.  Highly  as  I  appreciated  this,  I  felt  it 
was  not  quite  deserved.  Without  others  I  could  have 
done  nothing.  Every  single  Court  official  did  their 
utmost  to  assist.  Sir  Douglas  Dawson  was  the 
embodiment  of  help  and  encouragement.  Never 
once  did  I  go  to  him  in  vain.  A  man  of  the  greatest 
charm  and  ability,  he  was  a  tower  of  strength. 

Sir  George  Crichton,  who  has  since  succeeded 
Sir  Douglas  Dawson  as  Comptroller  in  the  Lord 
Chamberlain’s  Department,  was  equally  staunch. 
Without  encouragement  and  support  from  superiors 
and  loyal  service  from  subordinates  one  can  accom¬ 
plish  little. 

The  Great  Officers  of  the  Household  under  whom 
I  served  during  the  Coronation,  were  Lord  Spencer 
as  Lord  Chamberlain,  Lord  Chesterfield  as  Lord 
Steward,  and  Lord  Granard  as  Master  of  the  Horse, 
all  of  whom  were  kindness  itself.  As  for  their 
Deputies  and  all  the  other  officials  with  whom  I 
had  to  work  from  time  to  time,  I  have  no  words 
in  which  to  describe  their  unvarying  kindness, 
helpfulness  and  consideration. 

One  of  my  most  gratifying  memories  is  the 
amused  surprise  of  His  Majesty  when,  looking  at 
the  official  list,  he  discovered  that  during  the 
Coronation  I  was  responsible  for  eighteen  houses, 
in  addition  to  York  House,  the  houses  for  the  Indian 
Princes,  and  all  my  other  work. 
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The  Coronation  period,  if  arduous  and  anxious, 
was  most  interesting  and  I  would  not  have  missed 
it  for  anything. 

From  Edinburgh  I  went  north  for  some  fishing, 
a  perfect  change  from  all  the  magnificence  and  glitter 
of  the  Coronation  and,  to  my  mind,  a  perfect 
reward  ;  not  that  as  a  reward  it  was  to  stand  alone, 
because  in  October  His  Majesty  conferred  on  me 
the  honour  of  the  fourth  class  of  the  Royal  Victorian 
Order. 


CHAPTER  VII 


SOME  EASTERN  POTENTATES 
HE  name  of  Persia  has  ever  been  a  synonym 


A  for  romance  and  its  Shahs  have  always  seemed 
to  Western  eyes  strange,  half-legendary  figures. 

I  imagine  that  Englishmen  first  began  to  take  a 
personal  interest  in  Persia  when  Napoleon  threat¬ 
ened  us  with  the  far-reaching  plan  of  invading  India 
across  Persia  and  Afghanistan.  The  idea  was 
fantastic,  but,  such  was  the  prestige  of  the  great 
Emperor,  and  our  ignorance  of  geography,  that  we 
began  to  take  a  real  interest  in  the  country  and  its 
Rulers,  who  were,  as  a  consequence,  encouraged  to 
pay  official  visits  to  this  country  and  receive  the 
flattering  attention  dear  to  the  heart  of  Eastern 
potentates.  Persia,  by  reason  of  its  geographical 
position  between  Russia  and  Afghanistan,  has 
always  been  able  to  coquette  with  both  Russia 
and  England  and  thus  make  certain  of  receiving 
civilities  from  both  countries — a  truly  Eastern 
policy !  The  country  is  also  of  particular  interest 
to  us  because  it  was  the  original  home  of  Polo ; 
and  surely  no  poet  ever  appealed  to  an  alien  people 
in  the  same  degree  as  Omar  the  Tentmaker. 

The  first  Shah  I  ever  saw  was  Nasser-ed-Din. 
He  ascended  the  throne  in  1844,  and  was  perhaps 
the  ablest  man  in  the  country.  Avaricious  and 
corrupt,  he  sold  all  posts  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Extremely  uxorious,  he  had  an  enormous  harem, 
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to  which  he  was  constantly  adding  !  It  is  perhaps 
only  fair  to  say  that  Nasser-ed-Din  was  also  devoted 
to  camp  life,  to  sport  and — an  eminently  suitable 
taste  in  the  Ruler  of  Omar’s  country — to  poetry. 

Some  of  these  facts  filtered  across  here  before 
the  visit  actually  took  place  and  were  presented  in 
the  popular  Press  in  distorted  fashion.  People 
quite  expected  the  Shah  to  arrive  with  at  least  three 
wives — and  his  famous  harem.  I  believe  it  to  be 
true  that  he  did  bring  with  him  half  a  million 
sterling  as  “  pocket  money,”  but,  owing  to  a 
telegraphic  error,  it  was  reported  as  five  million  ; 
and  he  did  actually  leave  Teheran  accompanied  by 
the  harem,  but,  half-way  over  (fortunately  for  us), 
thought  better  of  it  and  sent  them  all  back. 

Policy  brought  this  strange  creature  to  England 
in  1873.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  Prince 
Arthur  (the  Duke  of  Connaught)  went  to  Dover 
to  meet  him.  He  arrived  in  a  blue  military  frock- 
coat  faced  with  rows  of  rubies  and  brilliants  and  a 
belt,  scabbard,  and  cap  glittering  with  jewels. 
Popular  gossip  had  it  that  the  sight  was  so  dazzling 
that  the  Shah  could  only  be  looked  at  comfortably 
through  smoked  glasses  ! 

The  only  things  I  personally  remember  about 
him  was  that,  like  most  Easterns,  he  gave  presents 
lavishly  and  expected  them  all  to  be  returned.  This 
led  to  many  amusing  incidents  and  evoked  a  Parody 
on  Claribel’s  at  that  time  famous  song,  Take  Back 
the  Heart : 

Take  back  the  sword  which  thou  gavest ; 

It  was  never  intended  for  me. 

The  thing  that  sticks  in  my  memory  above  all 
others  was  that  at  a  Review  at  Windsor  the  Shah 
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rode  a  white  horse  with  a  pink  tail.  As,  even  in 
Persia,  horses  are  not  born  with  pink  tails,  I  think 
it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  it  was  dyed. 

He  was  the  very  Personage  who  at  a  Concert  at  the 
Albert  Hall  frankly  said  he  preferred  the  tuning-up 
of  the  Orchestra  to  the  Concert  proper  ;  and  at 
a  State  Ball  at  Buckingham  Palace  he  was  astonished 
beyond  measure  that  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  danced  themselves,  instead  of  making  their 
servants  do  it  for  them  ! 

He  had  no  manners  of  any  sort  or  kind.  At  the 
theatre  when  he  wanted  to  get  the  attention  of  the 
old  Emperor  William  I  of  Germany,  he  infuriated 
that  august  personage  by  giving  him  a  hefty  poke 
in  the  ribs.  Nor  had  he  intellectual  curiosity  of 
any  kind,  and  when  we  tried  to  astonish  him  by 
communicating  with  Teheran  by  electrical  telegram 
he  was  merely  bored. 

The  Shah  was  a  strict  fruitarian  and  at  a  luncheon 
party  at  Windsor  he  ate  cherries  and  calmly  dropped 
the  stones  on  the  carpet.  Remarkably  acute,  he 
observed  the  other  guests  putting  their  stones  on 
their  plates,  whereupon  he  began  groping  on  the 
floor  for  those  he  had  already  discarded.  It  was 
an  amusing  sight  to  see  a  gorgeous  Royal  footman, 
who  at  first  probably  thought  His  Majesty  had 
dropped  one  of  his  famous  jewels,  pick  the  stones 
up  and  solemnly  hand  them  to  the  Shah  one  by 
one  on  a  salver. 

In  May,  1896,  Nasser-ed-Din  was  preparing  to 
celebrate  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign,  and,  when 
personally  receiving  petitions  in  the  Eastern  fashion, 
was  fired  at  by  a  fanatic  and  killed. 

In  1902  Sir  Evelyn  Grant  Duff,  then  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  asked  me  to  look  after  the  household 
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arrangements  at  Marlborough  House  for  accom¬ 
modating  Nasser-ed-Din’s  successor  during  a  visit  to 
England.  This  Prince  arrived  with  no  less  than 
seven  Great  Officers  of  State — or  so  they  were 
described  to  us  ;  ten  Chamberlains  of  the  first 
class  ;  two  English  Physicians,  Sir  Hugh  Adcock 
and  Mr.  Lennox  Lindley  ;  one  Persian  Physician  ; 
an  Interpreter  ;  three  Chamberlains  of  the  second 
class,  and  ten  Valets  de  Chambre.  Whether  all 
these  people  were  for  show  or  for  comfort  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say,  although  being  an  Eastern  Poten¬ 
tate,  the  possibilities  are  that  they  were  largely  for 
show.  As  the  Shah  was  a  Ruling  Sovereign  and 
entitled  to  be  styled  Imperial  Majesty,  he  had 
Lord  Kintore,  a  Lord-in-Waiting,  attached  to  him 
throughout  his  stay. 

I  remember  he  arrived  on  a  Sunday  in  August. 
King  Edward  was  having  a  cruise  after  his  illness, 
therefore  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught  went  to 
Dover  to  meet  the  Persian  visitor,  who  was  given  a 
night  at  the  Lord  Warden  Hotel  during  which  to 
recover  from  his  sea  voyage  !  The  next  day  he 
was  received  at  Victoria  Station  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (King  George  V),  who  that  evening  gave  a 
State  Dinner  on  behalf  of  the  King  at  Buckingham 
Palace. 

The  Shah  and  his  enormous  Suite  were  lodged 
at  Marlborough  House,  where  they  seemed  to  spend 
a  great  deal  of  their  time  drinking  unbelievable 
quantities  of  tea.  One  morning  I  determined  to 
count,  and  found  that  three  hundred  trays  of  tea 
went  upstairs  before  ten  o’clock  !  With  the  tea, 
pickles  and  Gruyere  cheese  were  served.  This  per¬ 
formance  left  me  with  a  profound  admiration  for 
the  stolidity  of  Persian  stomachs. 
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I  do  not  know  what  information  concerning  the 
standard  of  the  Shah’s  aesthetic  taste  was  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  those  who  arranged  the  programme  for  the 
visit.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  knowledge  displayed 
by  the  Foreign  Office  is  sometimes  almost  uncanny. 
At  any  rate  the  Persian  Ruler  was  taken  to  the 
Empire,  the  Hippodrome,  and  the  Crystal  Palace, 
where  he  was  unfeignedly  delighted  with  the  special 
display  of  fireworks.  Probably  the  visit  of  Nasser- 
ed-Din  in  1873  and  his  opinions  about  music  and 
dancing  had  taught  the  Foreign  Office  not  to  try 
his  successor  too  high. 

One  day  was  spent  going  to  Portsmouth,  where 
the  Shah  was  received  by  King  Edward,  who  had 
come  from  Cowes  for  the  express  purpose  of  meet¬ 
ing  him.  He  lunched  on  board  the  Royal  Yacht 
with  the  King.  Another  day  was  spent  at  Windsor 
with  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught.  A  visit  to 
Woolwich  Arsenal  to  review  the  Royal  Artillery 
and  lunch  with  the  Officers  was  the  only  military 
function  on  the  programme. 

I  remember  being  one  evening  at  Marlborough 
House  while  the  Shah  and  Prince  Arthur  dined 
together.  They  had  each  an  interpreter  through 
which  they  conducted  all  their  conversation,  and 
it  struck  me  as  an  uncommonly  dull  and  wearisome 
proceeding. 

Just  about  this  time  the  kinematograph — then 
called  moving  pictures — began  to  attract  general 
attention.  The  Shah  was  very  keen  about  the 
matter,  so  we  got  the  proprietors  of  the  Hippodrome 
to  make  arrangements  for  an  exhibition  of  pictures 
one  evening  at  Marlborough  House.  This  they 
did  at  six  hours’  notice.  It  was  the  evening  of  the 
day  the  Persian  autocrat  had  been  at  Woolwich, 
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and  his  astonishment  knew  no  bounds  when  he 
was  shown  the  film  of  himself  driving  on  to  the 
parade  ground  with  Lord  Kintore  a  few  hours 
before.  This  was  in  those  days  a  wonderful  achieve¬ 
ment. 

The  Imperial  visitor’s  Suite  had  truly  Oriental 
ideas  about  business  morality  and  one  member 
asked  me  point-blank  if  I  could  get  him  twenty 
pounds  if  he  persuaded  the  Shah  to  buy  a  piano. 
In  fact,  I  was  given  plainly  to  understand  that  I 
could  easily  have  secured  for  myself  quite  plump 
little  commissions  had  I  been  so  disposed. 

Sir  Arthur  Ellis  asked  me  to  write  for  submission 
to  King  Edward  a  full  description  of  all  that  hap¬ 
pened  during  the  visit.  This  I  faithfully  did, 
omitting  nothing,  and  afterwards  learned  that  the 
King  was  much  amused. 

II 

The  next  Persian  Sovereign  who  came  was 
Ahmed  Shah  in  October,  1919.  This  is  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Prince  who,  after  enjoying  himself  in 
France  for  several  years,  was  dethroned  the  other 
day  by  Riza  Shah.  Not  a  shot  was  fired  when  the 
Kazar  dynasty  was  overthrown  and  Riza  was  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  assume  the 
Crown  of  the  great  Nadir  Shah  :  indeed,  a  little 
later  he  was  actually  crowned  seated  on  Nadir’s 
Throne,  and  thus  the  Pahlvei  dynasty  was  founded. 
How  long  it  will  last,  who  can  say  ?  Riza  Shah 
is  a  great  man  ;  but  the  East  is  the  East,  and, 
after  all,  Nadir,  who  was  not  only  the  greatest 
conqueror  and  ruler  that  Persia  has  known,  but 
who  stands  high  amongst  the  great  conquerors  of 
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the  world,  was,  in  the  end,  defeated  by  faction  and 
murdered. 

But  to  return  to  the  last  Sovereign  of  the  great 
House  of  Kazar,  now  in  forced  exile  in  Paris. 

When  he  came  to  England  in  1919  he  arrived  from 
Calais  in  the  Royal  Yacht  Alexandra  and  was  received 
there  and,  later,  at  Victoria  with  all  the  honours 
customarily  accorded  to  reigning  Sovereigns.  He 
had  quite  a  modest  Suite — only  nine  !  These 
included  his  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  one 
Chamberlain,  one  Aide-de-camp,  one  Secretary  and 
two  Physicians  :  Persian  monarchs  are  apparently 
always  careful  of  their  health.  Like  his  predecessor, 
the  Shah  lacked  much  in  the  way  of  manners  ;  but 
some  of  his  Suite  were  extremely  cultivated  and 
most  agreeable,  and  were  accommodated  at  the 
Hotel  Rubens.  Their  Master  stayed  at  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace,  where  I  do  not  think  he  can  have 
made  a  very  good  impression.  I  think  it  was  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  was  more  or  less  his  own  age, 
who  mostly  went  about  with  the  Shah. 

A  very  full  programme  was  arranged  for  the  visit, 
and  I  for  one  was  very  glad  when  the  Persian  Ruler 
left  Euston  for  Manchester.  I  suppose  for  reasons 
of  policy  it  was  very  important  to  impress  him  with 
our  greatness  and  strength,  but  it  irked  me  to  see 
so  much  trouble  spent  on  a  stupid  and  mannerless 
boy.  Amongst  the  many  functions  arranged  was 
the  reception  by  the  Shah  at  Buckingham  Palace 
of  a  deputation  from  Mohammedans  resident  in 
England  :  it  was  headed  by  the  Aga  Khan  and  Mr. 
Ameer  Ali.  I  could  not  help  speculating  as  to 
what  His  Highness,  who  is  a  very  great  gentleman, 
thought  of  the  Persian  Sovereign. 
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In  the  year  1895  the  visit  of  Nasrulla  Khan,  the 
Shahzada,  or  Heir  Apparent  to  the  Throne  of 
Afghanistan,  to  this  country  aroused  a  great  deal  of 
popular  interest,  as  well  it  might,  because  he  was 
indeed  an  oddity  to  Western  eyes.  Afghanistan, 
like  Persia,  has  always  been  one  of  the  pivots  of 
our  Eastern  policy,  and,  as  I  have  said,  it  was 
considered  politic  not  only  to  impress  the  rulers  of 
those  two  countries,  when  they  visited  us,  with  our 
greatness  and  strength,  but  by  the  very  act  of  doing 
so  give  Russia  a  plain  hint  that  we  were  determined 
to  keep  a  tight  hand  on  our  Eastern  “  allies.” 

Lord  Roberts,  by  his  great  victory  near  Kanda¬ 
har  in  1879,  had  not  only  avenged  our  defeat  at 
Maiwand  but  had  re-established  our  prestige  on 
the  north-west  frontier  of  India,  in  Afghanistan,  in 
Persia,  and  even  in  Russia  itself.  As  a  result  we 
placed  Abdur  Rahman  on  the  throne  as  Amir  of 
Afghanistan. 

In  the  spring  of  1885  Lord  DufTerin,  that  fas¬ 
cinating  man  and  great  Viceroy  and  Diplomat, 
received  Abdur  Rahman  at  Rawal  Pindi  in  great 
state,  where  he  was  much  impressed  by  our  might 
and  power  and  flattered  by  meeting  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Connaught,  the  son  and  daughter-in- 
law  of  the  Great  White  Queen.  And,  by  the  way, 
I  wonder  how  many  people  remember  that  the 
name  of  the  official  residence  of  the  General  Officer 
Commanding  the  Rawal  Pindi  Division,  Shahzada 
Khoti  (the  House  of  the  King’s  Son),  derives  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  built  as  a  residence  for  the  Duke 
of  Connaught  when  he  commanded  the  Rawal 
Pindi  Division. 
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The  Amir  was  described  by  Lord  Dufferin  as 
that  “  strange,  strong  creature,”  and  by  Sir  Percy 
Sykes  as  “  a  sort  of  Afghan  Henry  the  Eighth,”  1 
and  it  was  his  son  we  welcomed  in  London  on  the 
occasion  of  which  I  speak. 

Sir  Gerald  FitzGerald  of  the  India  Office,  and 
Mr.  John  Cook  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Cook  and  Son, 
asked  me  to  become  responsible  for  all  the  house¬ 
hold  arrangements.  Dorchester  House,  which  the 
late  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid — who  lived  there  for  some 
years — described  as  the  noblest  house  in  London, 
was  secured  as  a  residence.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  the  British  Government  had  to  pay 
something  like  a  thousand  a  week  rent  for  the  house, 
so  reluctant  were  owners  of  great  houses  to  have 
the  Shahzada  as  a  tenant.  Amongst  other  unusual 
arrangements,  we  had  to  improvise  the  necessary 
facilities  for  slaughtering  animals  there  ! 

The  Shahzada  arrived  on  the  24th  of  May, 
and  it  was  in  the  beginning  understood  that  he 
would  leave  about  the  end  of  July.  He  remained, 
however,  until  the  3rd  of  September.  The  cause 
of  this  prolonged  stay  was  because  he  was  afraid 
to  return  to  Afghanistan  as  he  had  failed  to  obtain 
Queen  Victoria’s  consent  to  a  request  made  by  the 
Amir  to  Her  Majesty,  to  whom  it  was  handed  by 
the  Shahzada  on  the  2nd  of  July. 

While  staying  at  Dorchester  House  I  had  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  spare  time  and  I  spent  some  of  it 
in  Hyde  Park  learning  to  ride  a  bicycle.  Even  ladies 
were  just  then  adopting  the  custom  and  I  felt  I 
could  not  be  left  behind.  As  I  have  said,  the 
Shahzada ’s  visit  aroused  great  popular  interest  and 

1  Life  of  Sir  Mortimer  Durand.  By  Sir  Percy  Sykes. 

c.s.j.  o 
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crowds  used  to  assemble  in  the  Park  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Dorchester  House  hoping  “  something 
would  happen.”  Their  comments  were  often  both 
audible  and  naive.  One  remark  I  overheard  was 
to  the  effect  that  “  he  was  keeping  the  carriages 
waiting  while  he  cut  off  someone’s  head  ”  ;  and 
another,  a  piece  of  news  to  me,  that  he  had  “  torn 
down  all  the  window  curtains  and  made  them  into 
bath  towels  !  ” 

But  the  Shahzada  kept  everyone  waiting  ;  and 
the  Suite  were  even  worse  than  their  Master  and 
had  the  most  exasperatingly  vague,  idle  and  dilatory 
ways,  or  so  it  seemed  to  our  Western  ideas. 

During  his  stay  he  exhibited  a  mild  mania  for 
testing  telescopes,  and  wanted  things  put  on  the 
chimneys  of  the  neighbouring  houses  for  this 
perfectly  innocent,  but  rather  tiresome  purpose. 

Another  annoying  habit  was  indulged  in  by  a 
white-robed  Priest,  who  early  every  morning  opened 
a  top  window  and  called  the  inhabitants  of  Mayfair 
to  prayer  ! 

The  most  noteworthy  event  of  the  visit — while 
the  Prince  was  actually  here  I  was  at  moments 
constrained  to  look  upon  it  as  a  visitation — was  a 
huge  reception  given  by  him  at  Dorchester  House. 
Everyone  in  London  seemed  to  be  there,  and  the 
number  of  carriages  was  so  great  we  could  not  get 
them  in  and  out  by  the  ordinary  entrance  :  in 
consequence  a  special  entrance  was  made  leading 
direct  into  Park  Lane. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  tell  what  really  interests 
an  Eastern,  but  the  Shahzada  appeared  to  be 
genuinely  impressed  by  a  visit  to  Eridge  Castle 
where,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  saw  Fox 
hounds. 
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The  Prince  brought  with  him  lots  of  presents 
of  the  uncomfortable  sort  affected  by  Eastern 
potentates.  His  strong  suit  was  lumps  of  lapis- 
lazuli,  which  nobody  particularly  wanted  or  knew 
what  to  do  with  when  they  had  got  them.  He  also 
brought  a  quantity  of  the  Persian  lamb-skins 
generally  known  as  Astrakhan  which,  in  spite  of  my 
remonstrances,  were  unpacked  in  the  State  dining¬ 
room,  several  articles  of  furniture  being  spoiled  in 
the  process.  I  was  fortunate  in  escaping  both  the 
lapis-lazuli  and  the  lamb-skins.  Instead  I  received 
a  present  of  a  beautiful  gold  watch  which  he  had 
made  for  me  at  Garrards  and  which  bears  on 
the  back  the  Arms  of  the  Amir  in  enamel  and 
brilliants. 

But  everything  ends,  even  the  visit  of  a  Shahzada. 

I  saw  in  The  Times  the  other  day  that  the  Afghan 
Legation  in  London  had  received  a  telegram  from 
Kabul  that  henceforth  the  Amir  would  be  known 
as  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Afghanistan  ;  we  may 
therefore  assume  that  even  that  far-off  corner  of 
the  East  is  gradually  adopting  Western  ways  and 
ideas.  As  showing  how  little  policies  change, 
whatever  may  happen  to  Dynasties  and  Govern¬ 
ments,  owing  to  the  activities — if  that  be  the 
correct  word — of  Soviet  Russia,  Afghanistan  and 
Persia  are  as  much  matters  of  anxious  concern  to  us 
as  they  have  ever  been.  And  I  don’t  see  how  it 
can  ever  be  otherwise  so  long  as  the  British  Empire 
in  India  exists.  Treaties,  Leagues  and  under¬ 
standings  apart,  the  truth  is  that  economic  resources 
and  geographical  facts  are  the  two  fundamental 
and  dominating  factors  in  history. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


INDIAN  RULING  PRINCES,  CHIEFS  AND 

NOTABLES 

THOSE  of  my  readers  who  have  followed  my 
fortunes  so  far  will  not  require  to  be  told 
of  my  great  interest  in  the  Indian  Princes.  I  have 
often  regretted  that  there  seems  to  be  no  satisfactory 
means  of  getting  the  English  public  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  great  notabilities  of  India,  their  place 
and  significance  within  the  Empire,  and  the  variety, 
interest,  and  outstanding  importance  of  the  problems 
with  which  they  have  to  deal. 

The  ceremonial  and  social  occasions  on  which 
the  English  people  meet  the  Princes  and  other 
distinguished  Indians  are  not,  as  a  rule,  much  good 
in  helping  each  to  an  understanding  of  the  other. 
Speaking  generally,  Indians  are  not  good  at  small 
talk.  Their  whole  tradition  and  training  is  against 
the  informal  and  informing  give  and  take  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  good  conversation  in  Western  lands. 

Special  circumstances  gave  me  an  unusually  clear 
and  correct  understanding  of  the  outlook  of  a  good 
many  of  the  Princes  of  India,  and  I  would  be  fail¬ 
ing  in  my  duty,  and  depriving  myself  and  others  of 
both  pleasure  and  profit,  if  I  did  not  try  to  put 
down  something  of  what  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  able  to  learn. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  India  Office  asked  me 
to  look  after  Indian  Potentates  who  came  to  this 
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country  on  State  or  private  visits.  In  1909  the 
Maharajah  of  Bhurtpore,  then  aged  about  ten,  came 
to  England  accompanied  by  his  mother  the  Maha¬ 
ranee.  I  piloted  them  all  over  London  and  then 
went  with  them  to  Felixstowe  on  a  visit  and  stayed 
in  their  house.  When  at  Felixstowe  we  got  up 
several  theatrical  entertainments  in  which  the 
Maharajah  took  part  with  other  children  ;  he  was 
a  capital  actor  and  very  clever.  In  1914  the 
Maharajah  came  again,  this  time  for  the  purpose 
of  going  to  Wellington — my  old  school.  He  became 
very  keen  on  games  and  especially  good  at  cricket, 
and,  although  by  no  means  a  Ranjitsinhji,  is  a  fine 
exponent  of  the  game  which  the  insular  type  of 
Englishman  is  so  apt  to  consider  peculiarly  his  own. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  his  mother  the 
Maharanee,  who  was  a  wonderful  needle-woman, 
did  an  enormous  amount  of  war  work,  especially 
for  Queen  Mary’s  Needlework  Guild. 

I  have  often  been  asked  in  what  ways  Indian 
and  English  boys  differ.  In  my  opinion  boys  are 
much  the  same  all  the  world  over.  The  home 
environment  and  the  home  up-bringing  before  they 
go  to  school  are  the  factors  that  cause  the  great 
difference  in  later  years.  Speaking  generally,  Indian 
boys  of  Ruling  or  Noble  families  are  much  petted 
and  given  way  to  in  their  homes.  This  not  un¬ 
naturally  spoils  them  and  tends  to  make  them 
autocratic,  selfish  and  arrogant  towards  their  own 
countrymen. 

In  1910  the  Maharajah  of  Indore  came  over,  and 
the  most  complete  arrangements  were  in  hand  to 
make  the  visit  a  brilliant  one.  He  arrived  on  the 
7th  of  May,  the  day  after  King  Edward’s  death. 
Consequently  the  visit  had  to  be  shorn  of  all  state 
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and  ceremony.  However,  we  did  the  best  we  could. 
His  Highness  was  accompanied  by  the  Maharanee. 
We  took  two  houses  for  the  party,  Langley  and 
Heath  Mount,  close  together  and  near  Liss  in 
Hampshire.  Custom  did  not  forbid  them  living 
together,  but  the  Zenana  is  usually  a  particular  wing 
or  part  of  the  Palace. 

I  escorted  the  Maharajah  to  Mrs.  Kingscote’s 
house  overlooking  Friary  Court,  St.  James’s  Palace, 
in  order  to  hear  the  Proclamation  of  the  Accession 
of  His  Majesty  King  George  V.  Another  day  we 
paid  a  very  interesting  visit  to  Lord  Mayor  Treloar’s 
Cripples’  Home  at  Alton  and  got  a  real  insight  into 
the  invaluable  work  being  done  there.  During  his 
stay  the  Maharajah  had  attached  to  him  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  R.  E.  A.  Hamilton  (Lord  Belhaven  and 
Stenton). 

The  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  visited  London  in  1910, 
but  I  do  not  remember  having  had  much  to  do  in 
connection  with  the  visit  beyond  securing  a  house 
for  him  at  Englefield  Green. 

A  noteworthy  event  to  me  was  the  visit  of  the 
Yuverajah  of  Mysore  in  1913.  He  was  here  from 
May  to  September  and,  as  I  was  with  him  all  the 
time,  we  became  extremely  intimate.  He  lived  in 
the  Annexe  to  the  Vandyck  Hotel  in  Cromwell 
Road. 

Of  course  we  did  all  the  sights  such  as  the  Abbey 
and  the  Tower.  In  addition  we  visited  St.  James’s 
and  Buckingham  Palaces,  Windsor  and  the  Royal 
Mews.  Empire  Day  Celebrations  in  Hyde  Park 
greatly  interested  the  Prince,  as  did  the  Royal 
Tournament,  the  Horse  Show,  and  above  all,  visits 
to  Fire  Brigade  Stations  and  the  Docks.  We  spent 
a  delightful  day  going  to  Wellington  College  ;  and 
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St.  Paul’s,  Hammersmith,  gave  our  visitor  an  excel¬ 
lent  idea  of  one  of  the  lesser  public  schools. 
Naturally  social  amenities  were  not  neglected  and 
there  was  a  luncheon  at  the  Mansion  House  and 
a  Foreign  Office  party. 

For  fourteen  years  I  have  known  intimately  the 
Maharaj  Rana  of  Jhalawar.  We  became  real  friends 
when  he  visited  Cranford  in  1913. 

A  highly  cultivated  man,  the  Maharaj  Rana  had 
studied  Economics  at  Oxford  where,  instead  of 
living  in  College  or  in  rooms,  he  had  a  house  of  his 
own.  How  to  improve  the  conditions  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  was  his  constant  preoccupation.  In  1923, 
during  one  of  his  visits  to  London,  the  Prince  had 
a  very  serious  illness,  but,  unlike  many  Orientals, 
followed  closely  the  instructions  of  Dr.  Beckitt- 
Overy  and  those  eminent  Physicians,  Lord  Dawson 
of  Penn  and  Sir  Thomas  Horder,  who  were  called 
in  as  consultants,  and  under  whose  care  he  made 
a  complete  recovery. 

When  in  London  His  Highness  entertained  on 
a  most  lavish  scale.  I  have  dined  at  houses  where 
the  finger  bowls  contained  scented  water  ;  but  the 
Maharaj  Rana  scented  the  handkerchiefs  of  all  his 
guests,  and  I  can  recall  now  the  feeling  of  unusual 
pleasure  this  truly  Eastern  courtesy  gave  to  my 
sister  and  myself.  Moreover,  the  Prince  practised, 
while  in  England,  the  gracious  Indian  fashion  of 
decorating  his  guests  with  lovely  garlands. 

Like  so  many  distinguished  and  enlightened 
Indians,  the  Maharaj  Rana  takes  the  very  greatest 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  young  both  in  his  own 
country  and  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  Association.  The 
Cranford  Troop  rather  specializes  in  Jigsaw  Puzzle 
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Cutting,  and  when  on  a  visit  of  inspection  the 
Maharaj  Rana  became  ’so  interested  that  he  asked 
me  if  the  boys  in  charge  of  the  work  might  instruct 
one  of  his  retinue  in  their  hobby.  This  was 
done,  and  many  times  afterwards*  the  Maharaj 
Rana  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  instruction 
given. 

The  following  characteristic  letter  from  His 
Highness  I  specially  treasure  because  of  its  refer¬ 
ences  to  our  soldiers  : 


Prithvi  Vilas  Palace, 
Jhalrapatan. 

18.3.1915. 

My  dear  Mr.  Percy  Armytage, 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  which  I 
received  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  am  so  sorry  I  kept  it 
unanswered  for  such  a  long  time.  I  am  very  glad 
to  learn  from  it  that  your  boys  were  making  puzzles 
for  the  soldiers  who  are  at  the  front,  no  doubt  these 
puzzles  will  be  able  to  give  the  soldiers  some  recrea¬ 
tion  in  the  trenches.  It  is  simply  marvellous  how 
they  can  amuse  themselves  when  the  shells  are 
bursting  round  about  them.  I  am  reading  a  book 
Deeds  that  will  Never  Die ,  which  is  most  interesting. 
Some  of  the  sacrifices  which  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
have  done  are  wonderful.  It  is  such  a  great  pleasure 
to  read  them. 

It  was  indeed  very  good  and  noble  of  the  King- 
Emperor  to  have  gone  to  see  the  forces  which  were 
fighting  in  France.  The  visit  of  the  King  has 
produced  a  sort  of  electrical  effect  on  the  mind  of 
the  soldiers.  Such  real  acts  of  kindness  bring  the 
King  and  his  subjects  a  step  nearer.  It  is  splendid 
how  every  man  of  the  Empire  has  risen  to  support 
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the  mother  country  at  such  a  critical  moment. 
This  is  due  to  the  good  name  of  England.  I  am 
quite  sure  England  and  her  Allies  will  come  out 
victorious  in  this  titanic  struggle. 

It  gives  me  mu'ch  pleasure  to  learn  from  your 
letter  that  your  sister  was  quite  well  when  you 
wrote  to  me.  Please  remember  me  very  kindly  to 
her. 

With  kindest  regards, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Bhawani  Singh. 

Writing  to  me  again  a  year  later  the  Maharaj 
Rana  inspired  me  with  a  faith  and  cheerfulness 
which  was  at  that  moment  in  England  far  from 
general.  As  his  letter  no  doubt  reflects  cultivated 
Indian  opinion  of  those  days  it  has  some  historic 
importance  : 


Prithvi  Vilas  Palace, 
Jhalrapatan. 

12.4.1916. 

My  dear  Friend, 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  devoting  a  portion 
of  your  valuable  time  and  well  earned  holiday  in 
writing  the  kind  note  which  I  received  the  other 
day.  The  terrible  war  is  really  the  all-absorbing 
topic  of  the  day,  and  we  ought  to  get  ourselves  used 
to  frequent  lapses  in  our  correspondence,  which 
are  bound  to  happen  in  times  like  these. 

The  present  war  is  going  to  be  a  most  lingering 
one,  especially  when  the  Allies  have  very  wisely 
decided  to  play  the  waiting  game  as  long  as  possible, 
for,  among  other  things,  it  is  the  prolongation  of 
the  war  which  is  likely  to  hit  our  enemies  in  their 
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vital  parts.  Time  is  in  our  favour  and  it  is  against 
them. 

I  am  confident  that  the  robust  optimism  of  the 
English  nation  will  always  keep  the  national  spirit 
high,  and  that  aided  by  what  the  colonies  and  India 
can  do  for  the  mother  country  we  shall,  ere  long, 
have  a  glorious  peace. 

With  the  kindest  remembrances  to  your  sister. 

Believe  me,  - 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Bhawani  Singh. 

P.S.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  other 
day  at  Delhi  I  had  a  very  interesting  talk  with  our 
new  Viceroy.1  I  wonder  if  you  know  him.  He 
is  such  a  nice  man. 

When  the  Maharajah  of  Jodhpur  came  over  in 
May,  1915,  with  Sir  Pratab  Singh  andDokhal  Singh 
I  saw  a  good  deal  of  them  during  their  visit.  They 
stayed  at  the  Alexandra  Hotel  and  I  lunched  and 
dined  with  them  continually.  I  was  very  happy  to 
welcome  the  Maharajah  at  Cranford  House,’  and 
later,  to  stay  with  him  at  Pitfour  Castle  in  Perth¬ 
shire  for  some  fishing.  He  had  beats  on  the  Lower 
Scone  water,  and  the  Stanley  water  on  the  River 
Tay.  The  Maharajah  was  very  keen,  but  had  poor 
luck,  whereas  Colonel  Godfrey-Faussett  (who  was 
attached  to  His  Highness)  and  myself  had  quite 
good  sport. 

I  was  very  pleasantly  astonished  to  find  what  an 
excellent  host  the  Maharajah  was.  He  followed 
English  customs  such  as  meeting  me  personally  at 
the  station  and  showing  me  my  room  himself. 


1  Viscount  Chelmsford. 
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On  our  return  to  London  I  made  arrangements 
for  the  Maharajah  to  inspect  the  thirty-ninth  West 
London  (Paddington)  Troop  of  Boy  Scouts,  a  little 
function  which  delighted  him  as  he  too  takes  the 
very  greatest  interest  in  the  Boy  Scout  Movement. 

11 

It  seems  fitting  to  introduce  here  some  account 
of  the  King’s  Indian  Orderly  Officers.  The  custom 
of  having  them  over  here  for  the  period  covered 
roughly  by  the  London  Season  had  its  origin  in  the 
fact  that  for  a  number  of  years  Queen  Victoria  had 
a  couple  of  Indian  servants  in  her  Household.  The 
idea  was  sound  enough,  but  in  practice  was  not 
found  to  be  very  convenient.  There  were  the 
usual  difficulties  about  food  and  accommodation. 
Moreover,  one  or  two  of  these  servants  got  swelled 
head  very  badly  and  when  they  returned  to  India 
caused  trouble  by  giving  themselves  airs. 

King  Edward  VII  did  away  with  the  Indian 
servants  and  decided  in  1902  to  have  over  every 
year  from  India  four  Officers  who  would  be  seconded 
for  special  duty  at  Buckingham  Palace. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  India  Office  I  secured 
and  fitted  up  for  their  accommodation  a  house  in 
St.  George’s  Road  which  is  in  use  to  this  day. 

I  understand  there  is  great  competition  for  the 
coveted  distinction  of  coming  over  here  as  one  of  the 
King-Emperor’s  Orderly  Officers.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  is  of  course  a  delightful  one  ;  the  visit  takes 
place  during  that  period  of  the  year  when  the 
English  summer  (if  any)  might  not  unreasonably 
be  expected  to  put  in  an  appearance.  The  duties 
of  the  post  are  almost  entirely  ceremonial,  such 
as  attendance  at  Courts,  Court  Balls,  Levees 
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and  Investitures.  On  such  occasions  the  Officers 
are  a  great  centre  of  interest.  Their  handsome 
uniforms  and  fine  presences  being  visible  reminders 
both  of  the  Indian  Empire  and  the  Indian  Army. 

hi 

During  the  War  parties  of  Indian  officers  were  at 
various  times  given  special  leave  to  come  over  and 
see  something  of  England.  I  was  placed  in  charge 
of  these  and  made  whatever  Hotel  and  other 
arrangements  were  necessary. 

I  had  of  course  to  meet  them  at  the  station, 
welcome  them  in  the  name  of  the  India  Office, 
and  do  my  utmost  to  mitigate  the  unpleasantness 
inevitably  attendant  upon  a  first  visit  to  a  strange 
land  in  time  of  war. 

Leave  trains  were  unreliable  and  crowded  and 
there  were  always  masses  of  people  at  the  stations 
where  they  arrived.  On  one  occasion  a  party  of 
my  Indian  officers  arrived  with  one  man  missing. 
Never  can  a  fat  dowager  have  had  more  worry  over 
a  lost  “  Peke  ”  than  I  had  over  that  wretched 
officer.  The  means  of  communicating  with  Dover 
and  France  were  overworked  and  poor,  and  I  had 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  getting  anyone  to  care 
whether  one  particular  Indian  officer  was  lost  or  not. 
Eventually,  after  much  tribulation,  I  succeeded 
in  finding  out  that  the  cause  of  all  the  bother  had 
been  found  placidly  asleep  in  a  railway  carriage 
on  a  siding  at  Boulogne. 

There  used  to  be  a  great  joke  against  the  War 
Office  about  the  Battalion  which  it  mislaid  in  the 
early  days  of  the  War,  never  discovering  the  fact 
that  it  was  lost  until  the  general  clearing  up  in 
1920  !  Of  course  every  self-respecting  Staff  Officer 
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ever  employed  (even  as  a  “  temporary  ”)  at  the  War 
House  is  punctilious  in  denying  the  story  about 
the  officer  the  War  Office  insisted  was  dead  in 
spite  of  his  reiterated  denials  of  the  fact,  made  in 
person  every  day  over  a  period  of  six  months  !  I 
may,  perhaps,  add  that,  until  I  succeeded  in 
retrieving  my  lost  officer  twenty-four  hours  late,  I 
could  see  no  humour  at  all  in  the  situation. 

The  last  occasion  on  which  I  had  anything  to  do 
with  Indian  officers  was  when  a  large  number  of 
them  came  over  for  the  Peace  Celebrations.  They 
were  accommodated  in  camp  at  Hampton  Court 
and  I  helped  to  organize  entertainments  for  them  ; 
the  Boy  Scouts  gave  them  a  special  display  which 
they  much  appreciated  and  we  had  the  programme 
printed  in  both  English  and  Hindustani. 

I  often  wish  the  public  could  be  induced  to  look 
upon  visiting  Indians,  high  or  humble,  less  as  a 
curious  spectacle  and  more  as  fellow-subjects  entitled 
to  every  possible  courtesy  and  consideration. 

iv 

All  arrangements  for  the  visit  of  an  Indian  Prince 
to  this  country  are  made  by  the  Political  Aide-de- 
camp  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  This 
post  is  a  very  important  one  and  is  only  given  to 
men  of  the  highest  character  and  capacity  and  with 
a  profound  knowledge  of  India  and  Indian  habits 
and  ways. 

I  knew  well  three  successive  Political  A.D.C.’s: 
Sir  Gerald  FitzGerald,  Sir  Curzon  Wyllie,  and  Sir 
James  Dunlop-Smith. 

After  the  retirement  of  Sir  Gerald  I  became  very 
intimate  with  his  successor,  Sir  Curzon  Wyllie,  and 
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with  Lady  Wyllie,  having  had  much  to  do  with  the 
former  during  the  Coronation  of  King  Edward. 

Both  Sir  Curzon  and  Lady  Wyllie  were  un¬ 
selfishly  and  completely  devoted  to  the  best  interests 
of  our  Indian  fellow- subjects  and  were  greatly 
loved  and  respected  by  all  patriotic  Indians.  One 
of  Sir  Curzon’s  great  objects  in  life  was  the  welfare 
and  care  of  Indian  students  who  came  to  London. 
In  1909  he  and  I  were  negotiating  for  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  premises  in  Cromwell  Road  for  the  purpose 
of  an  Indian  Students  Hostel,  and  the  house 
eventually  selected  was  the  one  owned  by  Lady 
Freake  containing  the  fine  Concert  room  men¬ 
tioned  in  Chapter  II. 

England,  India,  and,  I  might  truthfully  say,  the 
whole  civilized  world,  were  shocked  when  in  the 
midst  of  his  great  career  of  usefulness  to  India  and 
the  Empire,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  all  his 
energies  were  absorbed  in  work  for  the  special 
benefit  of  Indian  students,  one  of  them  cruelly 
murdered  Sir  Curzon  while  he  arid  Lady  Wyllie 
were  present  at  an  official  function  at  the  Imperial 
Institute.  The  assailant  was  the  crack-brained 
Indian  student,  Madan  Lai  Dhingra,  mentioned  as 
an  importunate  visitor  while  I  was  in  Sheffield 
with  the  Maharajah  Sir  Chandra  Shum  Shere  Jung 
of  Nepal  in  1908. 

I  was  able  in  small  part  to  repay  some  of  the 
unending  kindness  I  had  received  from  the  Wyllies 
by,  at  Lady  Wyllie ’s  request,  undertaking  all  the 
funeral  arrangements  for  poor  Sir  Curzon. 

Sir  Curzon  was  succeeded  as  Political  A.D.C. 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  James  Dunlop-Smith. 
I  worked  very  closely  with  Sir  James  during  the 
Coronation  of  his  present  Majesty  and  ever  found 
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him  most  considerate  and  sympathetic.  The 
present  occupier  of  this  onerous  and  responsible 
post  is  Colonel  Arthur  D’Arcy  Gordon  Banner- 
man,  who  has  given  me  so  much  help  with  the 
Indian  portion  of  this  book. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Political  A.D.C.  for 
everything  connected  with  the  Indian  Princes 
includes  all  matters  concerning  their  reception  at 
Buckingham  Palace  and  their  attendances  at  Courts 
and  Levees.  The  Indian  Ruling  Princes  and  Chiefs 
are  usually  received  by  Their  Majesties  before  the 
Courts  and,  after  their  Audience,  are  conducted  to 
the  Throne  Room  where  those  who  enjoy  the  title 
of  Highness  are  given  places  on  the  Royal  Dais 
to  the  right  of  the  Throne  immediately  behind  the 
Royal  Princes. 

Looking  back  on  my  long,  varied,  and  entirely 
happy  association  with  the  Indian  Princes  I  have 
only  one  regret,  and  that  is  that  the  failing  health  of 
my  uncle,  Lord  Fitzhardinge,  prevented  me  from 
being  present  at  the  Coronation  Durbar  of  the  King- 
Emperor.  There  I  should  not  only  have  witnessed 
an  event  unique  in  history  and  of  unparalleled 
magnificence  ;  I  would  have  met  all  those  Indian 
Princes  and  great  Indian  gentlemen,  the  honour 
and  privilege  of  whose  friendship  has  been  to  me 
a  source  of  enduring  gratification  and  happiness. 


CHAPTER  IX 


NEPAL  THE  GURKHA  KINGDOM 
HE  Kingdom  of  Nepal,  the  land  of  the  Gurkhas, 


l  lies  beyond  the  northern  frontier  of  India. 
Situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  it  has  an  area 
the  same  size  as  England  and  a  population  of  some 
five  to  six  millions.  In  every  way  a  fascinating  spot, 
it  is  of  particular  interest  to  us  because  the  Gurkhas, 
who  are  the  ruling  race,  have  long  provided  some 
of  the  finest  and  most  reliable  men  for  the  Gurkha 
regiments  of  the  Indian  Army. 

My  first  connection  with  Nepal  took  place  in 
February,  1908,  when  Sir  Curzon  Wyllie  of  the 
India  Office  suggested  my  being  attached  to  the 
person  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Nepal  during  his 
visit  to  this  country.  As  King  Edward  approved, 
this  was  arranged,  and  I  had  what  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  delightful  experi¬ 
ences  of  my  whole  career. 

The  Prime  Minister,  Major-General  His  Highness 
Maharajah  Sir  Chandra  Shum  Shere  Jung,  was  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  Suite  of  no  less  than  forty 
persons  and  was  to  remain  in  England  for  several 
months  ;  therefore  arrangements  on  a  considerable 
scale  had  to  be  made.  Two  British  officers  were 
attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Maharajah,  Major  J. 
Manners  Smith,  V.C.,  who  was  the  British  Resident 
in  Nepal,  and  Lieutenant  Macleod  Wylie  of  the 
Fourth  Gurkha  Rifles. 
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General  His  Highness  Maharajah  Sir  Chandra  Shum  Shere  Jung 
Bahadur  Rana,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.M.G. 
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Mortimer  House,  Halkin  Street,  which,  known  as 
Forbes  House,  is  now  the  town  residence  of  Lord 
Granard,  was  taken  and  fitted  up  beautifully  by 
Druce  of  Baker  Street. 

But  before  I  come  to  details  of  the  Maharajah’s 
visit  perhaps  I  had  better  say  a  few  words 
about  the  constitution  of  his  interesting  kingdom 
which,  in  early  Sanskrit  literature,  was,  even  then, 
always  referred  to  as  ancient  and  powerful. 

In  Nepal,  as  in  Britain,  the  Sovereign,  who  is 
known  as  His  Majesty  the  Maharajadhirajh,  or 
Great  Lord  Paramount,  reigns  but  does  not  govern, 
his  person  being  considered  too  sacred  to  be  troubled 
with  mundane  affairs  ;  he  therefore  stands  aloof  from 
all  share  in  the  administration  of  the  State.  The  de 
facto  ruler  of  the  country  is  the  Prime  Minister  or 
Maharajah  as  he  is  called.  The  succession  to  this 
office  goes  to  the  Prime  Minister’s  oldest  surviving 
legitimate  brother  and  thereafter  from  brother  to 
brother,  till  the  death  of  the  last,  when  it  descends  to 
the  oldest  surviving  member  of  the  next  genera¬ 
tion.  Since  1846  this  system  of  Government  has 
been  clearly  laid  down  and  defined. 

The  Prince,  who  arrived  here  in  May,  1908 — • 
whom  for  convenience  I  will  always  refer  to  as  the 
Maharajah,  or  Sir  Chandra — was  born  in  1863.  He 
now  holds  the  rank  of  Marshal  and  Supreme 
Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Nepalese  Army  and 
that  of  Honorary  General  in  our  own,  and,  since 
October,  1920,  he  has  been  officially  addressed  as 
His  Highness.  Upon  his  arrival  I  found  his  life 
and  surroundings  were  organized  on  almost  patri¬ 
archal  lines,  amongst  the  forty-two  persons  accom¬ 
panying  him  being  four  sons,  a  half-brother,  a  son- 
in-law  and  some  nephews.  All  these  relatives  were 
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personages  of  rank  and  held  high  posts  in  the 
Nepalese  Army.  There  were  also  two  private 
secretaries,  a  few  Aides-de-camp,  a  senior  non¬ 
commissioned  officer  and  two  orderlies  of  one  of  the 
British  Gurkha  Regiments,  not  to  mention  several 
servants  and  cooks. 

As  the  Nepalese  are  strict  Hindus  a  special 
kitchen  and  cooking  arrangements  had  to  be  provided 
as  they  would  never  partake  of  food  with  other 
people.  Royal  carriages  were  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  party  and,  in  addition,  the  Maharajah  had 
carriages  made  for  him  in  England  painted  in  his 
own  livery  colours.  He  had  also  an  electric  motor, 
and  his  English  motor  boy,  William  Taylor,  after¬ 
wards  became  my  clerk,  served  in  the  Coldstream 
Guards  throughout  the  Great  War,  and  is  now  my 
gardener. 

I  soon  discovered  the  Maharajah  to  be  a  most 
charming  and  cultivated  man  of  the  world  ;  we 
became  very  intimate  and  I  am  proud  and  happy 
to  be  able  to  say  that  from  that  day  to  this  his 
steadfast  and  delightful  friendship  has  been  one  of 
the  real  happinesses  of  my  life. 

As  for  his  four  splendid  sons — what  shall  I  say 
about  them  ?  Their  names  are  Mohun,  Baber, 
Kaiser  and  Singha.  The  fifth  son  Krishna  and 
three  others  I  do  not  know.  In  a  word,  they  are 
worthy  of  their  father,  of  their  religion  and  warlike 
race,  of  their  famous  country  and  of  the  high  place 
their  family  have  for  so  long  occupied  as  the 
unalterably  loyal  and  splendid  friends  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  boys — they  were  all  then 
quite  young — were  extraordinarily  well  educated. 
You  could  -not,  for  example,  find  them  wrong  on 
any  question  in  English  history.  I  remember  that 
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when  we  visited  Hampton  Court  they  knew  far 
more  about  it  than  did  I  who  had  been,  so  to  speak, 
brought  up  in  it ;  at  Holland  House  they  showed 
they  knew  all  about  Fox  ;  indeed,  their  knowledge 
of  English  family  history  far  exceeded  that  of  any 
foreign  Royalty  I  have  ever  come  across.  They 
even  knew  more  about  Berkeley  Castle  and  the 
family  than  I  did  ! 

In  due  course  I  will  tell  how  Baber,  the  second 
son,  and  I  became  very  intimate  friends. 

11 

With  such  delightful  people  the  visit  was  one 
long  happy  holiday.  There  was  no  fuss  or  etiquette  ; 
none  of  that  unhappy  frigidity  of  manner  which 
seems  so  often  to  prevent  Indians  and  English  from 
really  getting  to  know  each  other. 

Sir  Chandra  was  here  not  only  to  give  his  family 
a  good  time,  but  to  afford  them  opportunities  of 
polishing  up  their  education  ;  nothing  that  could 
contribute  to  this  end  was  neglected.  They  even 
had  a  professional  player  to  give  them  billiard 
lessons.  Sir  Chandra  also  desired  his  sons  to  come 
into  contact  with  the  great  figures  of  English  public 
life  ;  in  a  word,  he  wanted  to  broaden  their  minds 
and,  above  all,  enable  them  to  obtain  a  real  insight 
into  English  character,  ideals  and  habits. 

He  used  to  give  delightful  evening  parties  at 
Mortimer  House  to  which  ladies  were  invited.  In 
this  way  he  and  his  family  came  to  understand  and 
respect  European  women  and,  largely  I  think  as  a 
result,  the  Nepalese  women  are  not  secluded  so 
strictly  now.  One  of  Sir  Chandra’s  most  char¬ 
acteristic  qualities  was  an  unfailing  courtesy  to 
women,  and  I  always  treasure  with  gratitude  his 
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kindness  in  frequently  lending  his  carriages  to  my 
sister. 

What  specially  delighted  me  was  that  at  Mortimer 
House  we  often  had  first-class  music  ;  the  whole 
family  enjoyed  it  and  missed  no  opportunities,  public 
or  private,  of  listening  to  it.  I  remember  they  were 
particularly  fond  of  old  English  and  Scottish  airs, 
which  struck  me  very  much,  as  they  are  so  essentially 
music  of  the  soil. 

If  the  Maharajah’s  family  were  enlarging  their 
knowledge  of  England  and  broadening  their  out¬ 
look  by  association  with  us,  I,  in  my  turn,  was 
enjoying  an  experience  which  subsequently  left  its 
mark  on  my  whole  attitude  towards  the  Indian 
Empire  and  Indians. 


hi 

It  was  decided  that  the  whole  party  should  visit 
Scotland  and,  on  the  way  back,  see  something  of 
the  industrial  North.  Wherever  we  went  we  had 
to  have  a  house,  so  one  was  found  in  Edinburgh, 
and  from  there  we  paid  visits  to  Glasgow  to  see 
places  of  industrial  importance  such  as  Brown’s 
shipyard.  In  Edinburgh  the  Forth  Bridge  made  a 
great  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  visitors.  We 
did  a  trip  round  the  Pentlands  on  an  extremely 
cold  day.  The  members  of  the  party  did  their 
best  to  remain  interested  in  the  sights,  but  the 
Scottish  climate  was  too  much  for  them  and, 
numbed  by  the  cold,  they  gradually  lost  all  interest 
and  fell  fast  asleep.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  I  did 
not  follow  their  sensible  example. 

I  remember  vividly  Sir  Chandra’s  astonishment 
that  a  great  man  like  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh 
should  keep  a  shop.  We  attended  a  Civic  banquet, 
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but  the  Maharajah,  although  the  guest  of  honour, 
only  ate  food  specially  prepared  by  his  own  cooks, 
and  that  in  a  separate  place. 

One  of  the  nice,  queer  things  about  Sir  Chandra 
and  his  party  was  that  they  never  used  cheques;  every¬ 
thing  was  paid  in  gold — which  always  struck  me  as 
a  truly  regal  way  of  disposing  of  the  business  side  of 
existence  which,  at  best,  is  but  a  disagreeable  affair. 

During  the  Edinburgh  visit  I  had  one  of  the  real 
bits  of  bad  luck  of  my  life.  I  was  staying  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel  and,  while  filling  my  bath  from 
a  hot- water  can,  splashed  some  of  it  over  my  foot. 
It  was  boiling  and  I  scalded  myself  very  badly. 
Perhaps  I  was  unwise  in  insisting  on  carrying  on 
with  my  foot  and  leg  swathed  in  cotton- wool,  and 
wearing  a  slipper.  I  really  should  have  rested,  but 
I  was  so  keen  on  doing  the  best  I  could  for  the 
distinguished  visitors  who  had  now  become  my 
friends,  that  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  giving 
up.  As  a  result,  I  have  been  lame  to  this  day. 

On  our  way  South  we  paid  a  visit  to  Sheffield 
when  Colonel  Vivian  Gabriel  joined  the  Maharajah. 
We  did  all  the  usual  things — Vickers’,  cutlery¬ 
making,  and  so  on. 

Throughout  our  stay  there  an  Indian  student 
named  Madan  Lai  Dhingra  was  always  trying  to 
see  us,  and  was  always  put  off,  as  he  advanced  no 
reason  why  he  should  be  interviewed.  In  view  of 
the  tragic  sequel  I  have  often  wondered  since 
whether  or  not  it  would  have  made  any  difference 
had  one  of  us  seen  him  and  tried  to  understand 
and  soothe  his  disordered  brain  and  intelligence  ! 
A  useless,  but  unavoidable  reflection. 

Upon  our  return  to  London,  preparatory  to  the 
party  leaving  for  India,  Sir  Chandra  set  about 
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distributing  magnificent  presents.  He  had  brought 
a  royal  collection  for  King  Edward  and  Queen 
Alexandra,  and  these  we  took  to  Buckingham  Palace 
and  laid  them  out  for  inspection  by  Their  Majesties. 

My  own  sumptuous  gift  was  an  extremely  fine 
tiger-skin  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  gold  ! 
I  had  never  seen  so  much  money  in  a  lump  and  felt 
not  only  extremely  gratified,  but,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  extremely  rich  !  In  addition  I  was  given 
two  beautiful  Gurkha  knives  (Khukri)  and  several 
large  photographs  in  handsome  silver  frames. 

Before  the  Maharajah  left,  His  Majesty  personally 
decorated  him  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath 
in  brilliants. 

I  have  mentioned  that  Mortimer  House  was 
most  beautifully  fitted  up  and  furnished.  Before 
Sir  Chandra  handed  it  back  he  desired  me  to  have 
an  expert  in,  for  the  purpose  of  going  through  the 
house  to  find  out  and  assess  damages.  Everything 
was  so  carefully  looked  after  during  the  two  and  a 
half  months’  occupation  that  not  a  single  trace  of 
damage  of  any  sort  or  kind  could  be  found — a  most 
unusual  circumstance  with  Indians,  or  with  Europeans 
for  that  matter. 

iv 

It  has  often  saddened  me  to  think  how  little  even 
educated  and  travelled  English  people  know  of  the 
great  Indian  Empire,  its  unique  history  and  civiliza¬ 
tion,  its  various  races  and  climes,  and  the  great 
charm  and  fascination  of  its  peoples. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  deal  with  the  magnificent 
War  effort  of  India,  or  its  great  importance  as  a 
contribution  to  victory.  Yet  I  cannot  pass  over  in 
silence  what  I  happen  to  know  at  first  hand  of  the 
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large  share  Nepal  had  in  this  spontaneous  and 
invaluable  help.  It,  while  standing  alone  because 
of  the  special  circumstances  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Nepal,  may  be  accepted  as  typical  of  what  happened 
generally  throughout  the  Indian  Empire. 

When  the  War  broke  out  in  August,  1914,  my 
friend  Sir  Chandra  at  once  placed  the  military 
resources  of  Nepal  at  the  disposal  of  the  British 
Government,  and  in  March,  1915,  six  regiments  of 
Nepalese  troops  left  Katmandu,  the  capital,  for 
general  service  in  India.  Two  brigades  were  com¬ 
manded  by  relatives  of  Sir  Chandra,  who  selected 
his  second  son,  Baber,  a  general  officer  in  the 
Nepalese  Army,  for  the  important  post  of  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Nepalese  troops  in  India.  General 
Baber  was  attached  to  Army  Headquarters  in  India 
and  there  represented  the  views  of  the  Government 
of  Nepal  and  exercised  supervisory  functions  over 
the  Nepalese  troops,  earning  in  due  course  the  highest 
commendation  from  General  Sir  Beauchamp  Duff, 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  for  his  excellent  work. 

Particularly  would  I  record  General  Baber’s 
devotion  to  duty  in  face  of  that  dreaded  scourge, 
cholera.  Sir  Beauchamp,  writing  to  Sir  Chandra 
of  his  son’s  gallantry,  said  : 

He  visited  Dehra  Dun  while  the  cholera  epidemic  was  attack¬ 
ing  the  Nepalese  troops  at  the  station,  and  while  there,  he  set 
a  splendid  example  to  all  ranks  by  the  fearless  way  in  which 
he  visited  the  cholera  patients.  .  .  .  The  remainder  of  the  men 
seeing  their  General  visiting  the  patients  in  this  way,  were  inspired 
with  confidence  and  the  benefits  of  these  visits  were  widespread. 

In  November,  1915,  Sir  Chandra  was  made  an 
Honorary  Lieutenant-General  in  the  British  Army, 
and  in  December  of  the  same  year,  four  more 
Battalions  of  Nepalese  troops  arrived  in  India. 
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In  February,  1916,  General  Baber  was  appointed 
an  Honorary  Knight  Commander  of  the  Indian 
Empire  for  “  meritorious  service  in  connection 
with  the  war,”  the  first  time  such  a  distinction  had 
been  conferred  on  a  Nepalese  notable. 

Early  in  1917  the  Mahsuds  were  giving  the 
Indian  Government  great  trouble  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  send  a  punitive  expedition  to  Waziristan. 
Three  Nepalese  regiments  formed  part  of  the  Field 
Force  and,  at  the  special  request  of  the  Com- 
mander-in- Chief,  Sir  Baber,  delighted  to  see  active 
service  in  the  field,  accompanied  them  as  chief 
liaison  officer.  I  happen  to  know  that  he  shared 
every  hardship  and  danger  with  his  men  and  had 
more  than  one  narrow  escape.  In  fact  he  showed  the 
spirit  and  gallantry  of  a  true  Rajput  nobleman  and 
a  brave  Gurkha — and  there  can  be  no  higher  praise. 

Sir  Baber  has  been  complimented  on  and  thanked 
for  his  work  during  the  War  by  everyone  who  had 
the  privilege  of  his  help.  When  Sir  Charles  Monro, 
who  had  in  1916  succeeded  Sir  Beauchamp  Duff  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  wrote  his  despatch  on  the 
work  done  in  India  during  the  first  three  years  of 
the  War  he  specially  mentioned  Sir  Baber  and  the 
great  assistance  of  the  Nepalese  troops,  stating  they 
had  proved  “  a  valuable  addition  to  our  strength 
and  materially  assisted  in  the  task  of  maintaining 
order  on  India’s  frontiers,  notably  in  connection 
with  the  operations  in  Waziristan  in  1917.” 

Later  His  Majesty  the  Maharajadhirajh  and  His 
Highness  the  Maharajah  received  through  the  Viceroy 
the  thanks  and  congratulations  of  the  King-Emperor 
himself. 

In  February,  1919,  the  Nepalese  Troops  were 
concentrated  at  Delhi  for  a  farewell  review  by  the 
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Viceroy.  At  the  review  he  was  attended  by  his 
full  Bodyguard,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  Com- 
mander-in- Chief,  many  General  Officers,  and  a 
brilliant  Staff.  Sir  Baber  was  made  a  Knight  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Star  of  India,  and  many  members  of 
the  Nepalese  Contingent  received  well- won  honours. 

At  the  end  of  about  four  years  the  regiments  of 
the  Nepalese  Army  which  had  been  lent  for  General 
Service  in  India  totalled  as  many  as  ten.  On  their 
return  home  to  Katmandu  they  were  given  a 
magnificent  reception  and  eloquently  addressed  by 
my  old  friend  Maharajah  Sir  Chandra,  who  had  every 
cause  to  be  proud  of  the  Nepalese  Army  and  more 
than  proud  of  his  gallant  son. 

v 

But  Sir  Baber’s  war  service  to  the  Empire  was 
by  no  means  finished.  When  the  Afghan  War 
broke  out  in  May,  1919,  two  Nepalese  regiments 
left  for  the  North-West  Frontier  at  the  request  of 
the  Government  of  India.  Sir  Baber  was  deputed 
to  accompany  them.  At  that  moment  he  had  just 
had  the  great  misfortune  to  lose  his  eldest  son,  Bala 
Shum  Shere,  a  very  promising  boy,  born  in  1906. 
It  was  a  terrible  bereavement  for  Sir  Baber  and  for 
his  family,  which  had  only  just  been  reunited  after 
four  years  of  separation,  and  on  the  eve  of  another. 
Characteristically  putting  aside  his  grief  and  his 
personal  feeling  he  again  took  the  field.  However, 
peace  with  Afghanistan  was  signed  in  August  at 
Rawal  Pindi  and  the  Nepalese  troops  were  able  to 
return  home. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  Maharajah  Sir  Chandra 
was  made  an  Honorary  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  St, 
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Michael  and  St.  George,  and  Sir  Baber  an  Honorary 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  British  Empire. 

Having  told  something,  however  briefly,  of  the 
splendid  effort  of  Nepal  during  the  Great  War,  let 
me  remind  English  readers  that  for  a  great  many 
years  there  have  been,  with  the  consent  of  the  Nepal 
Government,  twenty  Battalions  of  Gurkha  regi¬ 
ments  in  the  Indian  Army  which,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  Great  War,  were  increased  to  as  many 
as  thirty-three.  Not  only  were  these  kept  up  to 
strength,  but  the  heavy  losses  sustained  in  various 
theatres  of  the  War  were  made  good.  For  example, 
between  1914  and  1918  no  less  than  fifty-five 
thousand  recruits  were  provided  by  Nepal  for  the 
Gurkha  Battalions  of  the  Indian  Army.  But  this 
was  not  all.  Many  Gurkhas  joined  other  units, 
such  as  the  Assam  and  Burma  Military  Police,  the 
Deccan  Police  Battalion,  and  the  Army  Bearer  Corps. 
The  total  number  of  men  taken  out  of  the  country 
for  all  purposes  connected  with  the  War  from  1914 
to  1920  reached  the  enormous  figure  of  over  two 
hundred  thousand. 

In  1920  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Chelmsford,  addressed 
a  despatch  to  Maharajah  Sir  Chandra  in  which, 
speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  services  of 
Nepal  to  India  and  the  Empire,  he  added  that  my 
friend’s  wise  guidance  and  advice  and  untiring 
personal  efforts  added  enormously  at  all  times  to 
the  value  of  the  Nepalese  contribution.  He  asked 
Sir  Chandra  to  inform  His  Majesty  the  Mahara- 
jadhirajh  that  the  Government  of  India  desired  to 
offer  to  the  Nepal  Government  an  annual  present 
of  ten  lakhs  of  rupees  as  “a  mark  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  attitude  adopted  by  Nepal  during  the 
War.” 


General  Sir  Baber  Shum  Shere  Jung  Bahadur  Rana,  G.B.E., 
K.C.S.I.,  of  the  Nepalese  Army. 
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But  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the 
friendship  of  Nepal  for  Britain  and  the  Empire, 
existing,  as  it  has  done,  since  before  the  Mutiny,  is 
something  of  which  we  have  every  cause  to  be  proud 
and  for  which  we  must  always  be  grateful.  Nations, 
like  individuals,  are  known  by  their  friendships. 

That  this  warlike  race,  so  efficient  in  military 
affairs  and  capable  of  such  a  high  standard  of  military 
organization,  is  advanced  equally  in  civilization,  in 
the  modern  sense,  and  in  the  arts  of  peace  is  fully 
proved  by  two  events  which  have  taken  place  as 
these  lines  are  being  written. 

An  announcement  has  been  made  officially  in 
Katmandu,  the  capital,  that  slavery  has  now  been 
abolished  in  Nepal.  For  a  long  time  this  happy 
consummation  has  been  the  desire  of  the  Nepalese 
Ruler  and  his  advisers.  Some  fifty-eight  thousand 
slaves  have  been  freed  at  a  cost  to  the  State  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds. 

That  the  educated  people  of  Nepal  were,  as  a 
whole,  behind  their  Government  in  this  enlight¬ 
ened  act  is,  I  think,  proved  by  the  fact  that  out  of 
some  sixteen  thousand  slave  owners,  only  five  hun¬ 
dred  opposed  the  abolition  of  slavery,  whereas  one 
thousand  three  hundred  offered  release  without 
compensation. 

Nor  is  this  all.  During  the  Autumn  of  1927  The 
Times  announced  the  opening,  at  Katmandu  by 
Maharajah  Sir  Chandra,  of  a  new  Military  Hospital 
erected  at  a  cost  of  over  three  lakhs  of  rupees,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  thousands  of  Gurkha 
soldiers  who  fell  in  the  Great  War.  For  the  upkeep 
and  maintenance  of  the  hospital  His  Highness  had 
set  apart  twelve  lakhs  of  rupees. 

It  gives  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  record  these  two 
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events  which  prove  that  my  friends  the  Nepalese 
are  as  progressive  and  enlightened  in  peace  as  they 
are  incomparable  in  war. 


vi 

Everyone  who  makes  a  new  and  congenial  friend¬ 
ship  promises  to  keep  up  a  regular  correspondence 
and,  too  often,  the  promise  is  only  imperfectly 
fulfilled. 

I  like  to  think  that  ever  since  1908  Maharajah 
Sir  Chandra,  Sir  Baber  and  myself  have  exchanged 
letters  at  regular,  if  infrequent,  intervals. 

I  think  it  will  have  not  only  a  personal  interest, 
but  throw  some  light  on  the  attitude  of  highly-placed 
Hindu  notables  towards  the  King-Emperor,  the 
Empire  and  the  Great  War  if  I  venture  to  quote 
one  or  two  of  them  here. 


Nepal. 

6th  June,  1910. 

My  dear  Mr.  Armytage, 

The  miniature  carved  wood  window  1  which  I 
was  getting  ready  for  you  has  been  finished  and 
despatched  to  Messrs.  Keymer  Son  &  Co.,  with 
instructions  to  deliver  the  same  to  you  on  arrival. 
I  trust  that  it  will  reach  there  safely  and  that  you 
will  like  it. 

I  hope  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
to  hear  from  you  now  and  then  the  news  of  your 
welfare.  Please  do  not  fail  to  write  to  me  whenever 
you  have  time  and  inclination  to  do  so. 

My  feelings  and  the  keen  sense  of  heavy  personal 
loss  caused  by  the  void  created  by  the  passing 

1  A  replica  of  one  presented  to  King  Edward  VII  by  the 
Maharajah. 
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away  of  His  Majesty  King  Edward  the  Seventh  are 
too  deep  for  words.  I  was  simply  overwhelmed 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  sad  intelligence.  The 
graceful  figure  embellished  with  his  extremely  kind 
and  amiable  disposition  is  deeply  embedded  in  my 
memory  and  when  thoughts  come  fleeting  in  my 
mind  of  my  experiences  about  His  Majesty  in 
England  two  years  ago  I  feel  the  shock  all  the  more 
keenly.  Indeed  he  was  the  embodiment  of  all  that 
was  great  and  good  and  it  is  very  sad  and  cruel 
to  think  that  he  should  have  been  snatched  away 
from  us  so  soon  and  so  suddenly. 

Please  write  to  me  about  the  news  there. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Chandra  Shum  Shere. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1911  Their  Majesties  King 
George  and  Queen  Mary  went  to  India  for  the 
Coronation  Durbar.  In  October  Maharajah  Sir 
Chandra,  who  was  preparing  to  receive  the  King- 
Emperor  in  Nepal,  wrote  to  me  as  follows  : 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  delighted  I  was  to  hear 
that  His  Majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to 
bestow  upon  you  a  fresh  honour  in  recognition  of 
the  services  you  rendered  at  the  time  of  the  Corona¬ 
tion.  I  know  how  zealously  you  work  and  carry 
to  perfection  the  work  entrusted  to  you.  My  sons 
and  all  your  other  friends  here  were  delighted  to 
have  the  happy  news.  Please  accept  our  warm 
congratulations  and  also  our  hearty  good  wishes 
that  you  may  live  long  to  enjoy  the  new  honour  and 
to  acquire  more  and  still  higher  distinctions. 

Thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  the  newspaper 
cutting  and  the  nice  little  photograph  of  your 
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troop  of  boy  scouts  which  I  was  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  to  see.  The  troop  looks  so  fine  and  smart  and 
surely  you  must  be  very  proud  of  them.  ...  As 
a  soldier  I  need  hardly  say  that  anything  military 
interests  me  very  much.  ...  I  have  a  lot  of  things 
to  arrange  for  in  connection  with  the  arrangement 
of  the  coming  shoot  and  do  all  what  I  possibly 
can  to  make  my  Royal  Guest  quite  comfortable 
and  make  His  Majesty’s  time  in  Nepal  quite  pleasant 
and  enjoyable.  .  .  . 

I  am  all  the  more  sorry  to  say  that  my  King  is 
seriously  ill  and  is  under  a  London  specialist  who 
was  cabled  out  for  His  Highness’  treatment.  I  am 
sorry  he  is  no  better  under  the  specialist’s  treatment. 

Please  to  remember  me  kindly  to  your  sister.  I 
trust  that  you  are  all  doing  well. 

I  am, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
Chandra  Shum  Shere. 

P.S.  I  am  sorry  you  are  not  coming  out  to  the 
Coronation  Durbar  and  Nepal  Shoot  with  H.I. 
Majesty. 

I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven  for  something  that  may 
look  like  egotism  if  I  close  this  account  of  Nepal 
and  my  dear  Nepalese  friends  with  a  quotation 
from  a  letter  which  I  received  from  Sir  Baber  only 
last  year.  It  completely  expresses  my  own  feelings 
about  a  friendship  which  not  only  means  so  much 
to  me  personally,  but  which  I  like  to  think  of  as 
being  perhaps  a  tiny  link  in  that  strong  chain  of 
fellowship  between  Nepal  and  England  which  meant 
so  much  to  us  when  we  had  our  backs  against  the 
wall  between  1914  and  1918. 
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Katmandu, 

Nepal. 

2nd  February ,  1926. 

My  dear  and  old  Friend, 

I  am  delighted  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  4th 
ultimo  and  the  copy  of  Fifteen  Years’  History  of 
your  Boy  Scouts  which  I  have  read  with  much 
interest.  You  really  deserve  some  praise  for  having 
taken  so  much  pains  and  interest,  as  I  can  quite 
realize  what  extra  amount  of  work,  both  physical 
as  well  as  mental,  this  must  entail  on  you,  the 
Chairman  and  founder.  You  must  also  have  been 
quite  an  experienced  soldier  !  I  am  delighted  to 
see  in  the  book,  your  portrait  taken  only  in 
December  last.  You  really  look  very  well  and 
perhaps  have  not  much  changed  from  what  you 
were  in  1908.  Have  you  put  on  any  weight  ? 
You  look  fuller.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  your  real 
friend  to  see  you  looking  so  well  for  your  age. 
I  know  you  were  born  in  1853. 

I  am  deeply  touched  by  your  telling  me  that  you 
are  writing  a  book  of  Reminiscences  and  that  while 
writing  about  our  visit  to  England  you  will  not  fail 
to  mention  me.  It  is  indeed  more  than  kind  of  you 
and  I  feel  deeply  flattered. 

Your  book  is  sure  to  be  very  interesting  and  I 
am  greatly  looking  forward  to  seeing  it.  I  wonder 
when  it  will  be  out. 

Now,  I  must  not  take  any  more  of  your  time  and 
with  best  wishes  and  remembrance  of  our  days 
together,  now  alas  so  long  ago,  I  remain,  with  best 
love, 

Yours  affectionately, 

Baber  Shum  Shere. 


CHAPTER  X 


PEACE  CONFERENCES  AT  ST.  JAMES’S 

PALACE 

IT  is  generally  believed  by  those  in  a  position  to 
know  that  the  failure  of  the  Balkan  Peace  Con¬ 
ferences  held  in  London  during  1912  and  1913 
did  much  to  precipitate  the  Great  War.  I  am  not 
a  student  of  politics  and  on  this  issue  I  have  nothing 
to  say.  My  main  concern  with  the  Conferences 
held  at  St.  James’s  Palace  the  end  of  1912  and 
beginning  of  1913,  and  the  one  held  after  the  War 
in  the  Spring  of  1921  was  of  a  domestic  nature. 

In  December,  1912,  I  was  appointed  as  the  Lord 
Chamberlain’s  representative  in  charge  of  all  the 
arrangements  for  the  Conference  at  the  Palace. 
The  actual  sittings  took  place  in  the  Picture  Gallery, 
a  magnificent  room,  lit  from  one  side,  and  contain¬ 
ing  many  pictures  of  historic  interest.  The  Queen 
Anne  Drawing-room  and  the  Levee  Room  were 
fitted  up  and  used  as  reception  and  writing  rooms, 
the  Banqueting  Hall  being  used  as  a  luncheon  room. 
We  never  knew  till  the  last  moment  how  many 
people  to  expect  to  luncheon.  Small  tables  were 
used  and,  as  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  representative, 
I  always  sat  at  the  main  table  in  the  centre  and  was 
usually  joined  by  the  principal  Delegates.  All 
“  shop  ”  about  the  Conference  was  of  course  barred, 
and  I  think  everyone,  like  myself,  must  at  times  have 
found  it  difficult  to  steer  quite  clear  of  delicate 
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topics.  French,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  was 
the  official  language  of  the  Conference,  but  French 
and  English  were  used  at  luncheon. 

Everything  possible  was  done  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  our  guests.  Their  letters  were 
sorted  and  handed  to  them  in  the  Armoury  by  Mr. 
Reginald  Roots,  who  was  responsible  for  seeing 
that  they  promptly  and  safely  reached  the  addressees. 
Special  blotting  books  were  made  for  the  occasion ; 
the  note-paper  was  placed  on  china  plates  on  the 
Conference  table,  which  occupied  the  full  length  of 
the  centre  of  the  room.  Ash  and  pen-trays  of  glass 
were  lavishly  supplied  and  the  celebrated  Queen 
Anne  silver  ink-stands  were  brought  out  for  the 
occasion.  I  may  say  that  all  these  things  (except 
the  ink-stands)  were,  without  permission,  bagged  as 
souvenirs,  and  even  the  pieces  of  sealing-wax  and 
candle-ends  from  the  candlesticks  were  taken,  thus 
proving  that  Diplomats  are  no  honester  than  other 
folk! 

Lord  Grey  of  Fallodon,  then  Foreign  Minister,  of 
course  received  the  Delegates  in  the  name  of  the 
King,  and  was  ex-officio  President  of  the  Conference. 

All  the  Balkan  States,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
were,  as  usual,  at  daggers  drawn  with  one  another 
and  none  of  them  appear  to  have  been  at  that  moment 
in  love  with  Turkey.  This  led  to  great  difficulties 
in  the  seating  arrangements. 

There  were  three  varieties  of  Delegate.  Dele¬ 
gates  Plenipotentiary,  who  held  either  what  we 
would  call  Cabinet  rank  or  Ambassadorial  rank  in 
their  own  countries  ;  plain  Delegates,  assistant 
Delegates  and  mere  Secretaries.  Thus  official  and 
personal  susceptibilities  were  added  to  the  feelings 
of  the  different  States  for  one  another. 

c.s.j. 
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Lord  Grey,  Sir  Douglas  Dawson  and  myself  held 
a  little  conference  to  arrange  the  order  of  the  seat¬ 
ing  ;  it  was  decided  that  there  should  be  a  different 
Chairman  each  day  who  should  be  chosen  alpha¬ 
betically  and  that  the  Delegates  should  be  seated 
on  the  same  principle  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
table.  It  is  no  use  quarrelling  with  the  alphabet 
and  even  the  minor  Balkan  representatives  did  not 
attempt  it.  This  plan,  however,  wTould  have  made 
the  Bulgarian  Representative  President  of  the  first 
Meeting,  placed  Greece  on  the  left  of  the  Chair 
and  Turkey  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  facing  the 
Chairman,  and  would  never  have  done.  Turkey 
was  by  far  the  most  important  State  represented  and, 
moreover,  had  to  be  kept  as  sweet  as  possible,  as  it 
was  from  her  everyone  present  hoped  to  get  some¬ 
thing  without  conceding  anything  ! 

Eventually  I  worked  out  a  plan  which,  while 
alphabetical,  put  Turkey — coming  at  the  end  of  the 
alphabet — on  the  left  of  the  Chair  and  I  did  this 
by  making  the  Chairman  sit  at  the  middle  instead 
of  at  the  head  of  the  table,  a  little  manoeuvre  which 
has  often  helped  me  out  of  difficulties  connected 
with  precedence  and  etiquette. 

The  head  of  the  Turkish  Delegation  was  Rechid 
Pasha,  then  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture 
and  who  had  been  Turkish  Ambassador  at  Rome 
and  Vienna.  I  found  him  not  only  uncongenial, 
but  almost  disagreeable,  and  could  not  get  on  with 
him  at  all.  His  colleague,  General  Osman  Nizamy 
Pasha,  then  Turkish  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  I  liked 
much  better.  Monsieur  Venizelos,  who  headed  the 
Greek  Delegation  and  was  President  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers  and  Minister  of  War,  did  not  then 
occupy  the  renowned  position  he  has  since  attained. 
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A  quiet,  soft-spoken  little  man,  he  has  the  silkiest 
of  manners  and  a  charmingly  ingenuous  smile. 
He  literally  obeys  Polonius  by  giving  every  man  his 
ear  and  few  his  voice  ;  in  fact  he  is  a  perfect  listener. 
His  manner  never  varies  and  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  discover  from  it  what  he  thinks  of  all  you  are 
saying.  At  one  period  of  his  career  he  was  thought 
to  be  something  of  a  wire-puller  and  an  intriguer. 
The  War,  and  the  Post-war  Peace  Conferences, 
proved  this  to  have  been  quite  wrong  ;  indeed  he 
was  one  of  the  very  few  Statesmen  of  any  country 
to  win  a  great  reputation  and  to  retain  it  with 
undiminished  lustre.  Greece  has  bitter  cause  to  rue 
his  loss  and  when  inevitably  she  decides  to  recall 
him,  she  will  be  lucky  if  he  feels  disposed  to  obey 
the  summons. 

Monsieur  John  Gennadius,  so  long  Greek  Minister 
in  London,  played  throughout  the  Conference  his 
customarily  charming  and  tactful  role.  The  Greek 
Delegation  was  enormous,  numbering,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  almost  a  score.  This  is,  perhaps,  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  the  fate  of  Adrianople 
was  the  crux  of  the  situation.  The  second  largest 
town  in  what  was  then  European  Turkey,  this  famous 
place  has  long  been  known  as  the  centre  of  the 
district  from  which  comes  the  world-renowned  attar 
of  roses  ;  this  has  always  struck  me  as  amusing  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  town  itself  might  well 
have  been  described  before  the  War  as  a  perpetual 
thorn  in  the  side  of  European  Statesmen  ! 

The  two  members  of  the  Serbian  Delegation 
were  Monsieur  Milenko  Vesnitch,  the  Serbian 
Minister  in  Paris  and  Monsieur  Slavko  y.  Grouitch, 
then  Serbian  Charge  d’Affaires  in  London,  whom 
I  had  first  met  on  the  occasion  of  King  Edward’s 
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Coronation  in  1902.  Poor,  gallant  little  Mon¬ 
tenegro  since,  with  the  connivance  of  the  Allied 
Powers,  swallowed  by  Serbia,  was  represented  by 
Monsieur  Lazarus  Miouchekovitch,  and  Count 
Lonis  Vornovitch,  but  I  knew  and  liked  best  the 
third  member  of  the  Delegation,  Monsieur  John 
Popovitch  who  had  been  Montenegrin  Charge 
d ’Affaires  in  Constantinople.  The  head  of  the 
Bulgarian  Delegation  was  Dr.  Stoyan  Daneff,  the 
President  of  the  Sobranje. 

The  Conference  was  suspended  on  the  6th  of 
January  because  of  the  impossibility  of  arriving  at 
a  decision  regarding  Adrianople  ;  this  topic  appears 
to  have  been  evaded  at  the  earlier  sittings  :  my  own 
impression  at  the  time  was  that  had  it  been  faced 
frankly  at  the  outset,  the  Conference  would  probably 
not  have  proved  abortive. 

On  January  14  the  Greek  Minister  gave  a  dinner 
party  in  honour  of  the  Delegates  ;  but  even  that 
did  not  mend  matters  and  the  sittings  were  not 
resumed  until  May  30,  when  at  last  a  Treaty  was 
signed.  I  kept  as  a  souvenir  the  pen  with  which 
the  Turks  signed  it — this  perhaps  proving  that  Cour¬ 
tiers  are  no  honester  than  Diplomats  where  historic 
souvenirs  are  concerned  ! 

In  February  (when  it  was  thought  the  Conference 
might  never  be  resumed)  I  received  the  following 
letter  from  the  Greek  Minister.  It  gratified  me 
even  more  than  did  the  handsome  gift  which 
accompanied  it : 

Dear  Mr.  Armytage, 

The  Members  of  the  five  Delegations  to  the 
late  Conference  appreciating  highly,  as  they  did,  the 
courtesy  you  have  shown  them  in  the  discharge  of 
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the  important  duties  confided  to  you,  requested 
His  Excellency  Monsieur  Michael  Madjarov,  Mon¬ 
sieur  Grouitch  and  myself,  in  conveying  to  you 
their  warm  thanks,  to  ask  you  to  accept  as  a  souvenir 
of  the  most  agreeable  relations  they  all  were  fortunate 
enough  to  entertain  with  you,  a  silver  model  of 
the  Warwick  Vase. 

They  also  request  you  to  do  them  the  favour  of 
taking  charge  of  the  enclosed  cheque  for  sixty  pounds 
and  of  distributing  that  sum  among  the  attendants 
at  St.  James’s  Palace  in  such  proportion  as  you 
may  think  just  and  proper. 

Let  me  add  the  expression  of  my  personal 
obligation  to  you  and 

to  remain, 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  Gennadius. 


11 

My  only  other  experience  of  Peace  Conferences 
was  in  1921,  after  the  Great  War.  In  February  of 
that  year  one  of  the  many  conferences  arising  out 
of  that  world-shaking  event  assembled  in  London. 
The  arrangements  were  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  Government  Hospitality  Fund,  the  Secretary 
of  which  was  then  Mr.  J.  Conway  Davies. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  Prime  Minister  at  the  time 
and  the  Conference  sat  sometimes  at  St.  James’s 
Palace  and  sometimes  at  Lancaster  House.  All 
speeches  were  translated  paragraph  by  paragraph 
into  French,  English  and  German,  which  struck  me 
as  an  uncommonly  tedious  and  confusing  business. 

The  arrangements  at  St.  James’s  were  similar  to 
those  made  in  1912-13,  and  the  sittings  were  held 
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either  in  the  Queen  Anne  Drawing-room  or  the 
Picture  Gallery. 

The  Conference  figures  outstanding  in  my  mind 
are  those  of  Monsieur  Briand  and  Marshal  Foch, 
both  of  whom  struck  me  as  very  remarkable  and 
attractive.  Field-Marshal  Sir  Henry  Wilson  was  a 
good  deal  on  the  scene  during  the  Conference.  I 
had  first  met  him  at  Woodstock  at  Lady  Louisa 
Tighe’s  in  the  ’eighties  when  he  was  a  great  awkward 
subaltern  in  the  Rifle  Brigade.  I  always  liked  him, 
but  cannot  say  that  in  those  early  days  he  gave  any 
definite  promise  of  the  very  great  man  he  was 
afterwards  to  become. 

My  two  brief  experiences  of  Peace  Conferences 
convinced  me  that  having  anything  to  do  with 
them  is  far  from  amusing.  I  hate  sitting  in  dark 
places,  or  walking  on  eggs,  and  these  gatherings  are 
mostly  alternate  periods  of  boredom  and  anxiety. 
The  average  session  at  a  Peace  Conference  seems  to 
me  to  begin  in  darkness  and  end  in  gloom. 


CHAPTER  XI 


SOME  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  FRENCH 
REPUBLIC 

IN  June,  1903,  my  dear  friend,  Sir  Arthur  Ellis, 
who  was  then  Comptroller  in  the  Lord  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  Office,  sent  for  me  and  told  me  the 
King  desired  me  to  take  charge  of  all  the  housing 
arrangements  for  the  forthcoming  visit  of  President 
Loubet. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  detail  to  be  worked  out 
because  it  was  the  first  time  a  President  of  the 
French  Republic  had  visited  England.  I  was  more 
than  happy  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  occasion. 
It  was  of  far-reaching  historic  and  political  impor¬ 
tance,  inasmuch  as  it  set  the  seal  on  VEntente  Cor- 
diale  and  was  a  public  announcement  to  the  world 
that  the  understanding  between  France  and  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  was  an  accomplished  fact  that 
wise  statesmanship  would  do  well  to  take  into  account. 

Our  present  Sovereigns  had  moved  into  Marl¬ 
borough  House,  and  it  was  decided  to  get  York 
House  ready  for  the  President.  It  was  an  eminently 
suitable  choice  because,  although  neither  particularly 
convenient  nor  roomy,  it  has  the  great  merit,  from  a 
foreigner’s  point  of  view,  of  being  an  actual  part 
of  the  Court  of  St.  James’s,  to  which  officially  all 
foreign  Ambassadors  and  Diplomats  are,  and  always 
have  been,  accredited. 

When  King  Edward  gave  up  Osborne  House  all 
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the  furniture  from  there  had  been  removed  to  St. 
James’s  Palace,  and  His  Majesty  gave  me  instructions 
to  use  for  the  President’s  visit  whatever  I  considered 
suitable.  I  found  that  a  good  deal  of  it  was  too 
large,  and  therefore  some  furniture  had  to  be  obtained 
from  Windsor,  Buckingham  Palace  and  elsewhere. 

Right  from  the  beginning  both  King  Edward 
and  Queen  Alexandra  took  the  greatest  personal 
interest  in  all  that  was  going  on  and  paid  several 
informal  visits  to  witness  the  work  in  progress. 

It  was  during  these  preparations  that  His  Majesty 
offered  me  an  appointment  as  Gentleman  Usher, 
saying  he  did  not  like  me  doing  work  for  him  while 
outside  the  Household.  Needless  to  say  I  accepted 
most  gratefully.  This  event  happened  towards  the 
end  of  the  preparations. 

A  day  or  two  later  the  King  came  over  with  a 
large  Suite  to  see  how  we  were  getting  on.  There 
were  a  number  of  empty  bookcases  about  and,  on 
His  Majesty  inquiring  what  was  to  be  done  with 
them ,  Sir  Arthur  Ellis  informed  him  that  I  had  planned 
to  have  them  filled  with  French  books.  Whereupon 
the  King  called  me  up  and  said  in  a  loud  whisper, 
“  The  French  literature — not  too  loose — if  you 
please.” 

Everyone,  including  myself,  laughed  heartily, 
tickled  by  the  idea  of  safeguarding  the  morals  of  the 
good  Monsieur  Loubet. 

As  the  junior  member  of  the  Household,  I  was  a 
little  nervous  and  thought  perhaps  I  might  even 
have  appeared  somewhat  presumptuous  in  laughing 
so  heartily,  not  so  much  at  what  the  King  had  said 
as  at  his  inimitable  manner  of  saying  it. 

On  my  afterwards  mentioning  something  of  this 
to  Sir  Arthur,  he  reassured  me  by  remarking,  “  Don’t 
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worry  ;  the  King  merely  said  it  to  put  you  at  your 
ease.”  And  I  may  perhaps  add  that  it  was  the  Suite 
that  worried  me  far  more  than  the  King  :  I  (fool¬ 
ishly)  imagined  they  might  be  critical  ;  whereas  I 
knew  the  King  would  be  kind. 

The  King  had,  I  must  say  it  again,  a  quite  extra¬ 
ordinary  eye  for  detail  and  was  indefatigable  in 
seeing  to  everything  that  might  add  to  the  pleasure 
or  comfort  of  his  distinguished  guest  :  everything 
to  do  with  the  French  Entente  was  very  near  to  His 
Majesty’s  heart. 

Before  the  President’s  arrival  the  King  again 
came  to  York  House  for  a  final  inspection,  went 
over  the  house  from  end  to  end  and  discussed 
several  details  with  me.  Lord  Howe,  who  had 
been  a  Lord-in- Waiting  to  both  Queen  Victoria 
and  King  Edward,  was  specially  appointed  to  be 
in  attendance  on  the  President  and  therefore 
accompanied  His  Majesty.  One  of  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  and  delightful  men  in  England,  the  owner  of 
Penn  and  Curzon  House  has  excellent  taste  and 
made  some  valuable  suggestions.  An  old  friend  of 
my  family,  Lord  Howe,  like  his  mother,  has  always 
been  extremely  kind  to  me.  He  married  as  his 
second  wife  the  widow  of  Terence,  Lord  Dufferin. 
Alas  !  Lady  Howe  is  no  longer  with  us  and  the 
last  time  I  saw  Lord  Howe  was  at  Queen  Alexandra’s 
funeral  when,  for  the  last  time,  he  received  on  behalf 
of  his  beloved  Royal  Mistress  the  guests  who  came 
to  pay  homage  to  her  memory.  Surely  it  cannot 
be  merely  imagination  that  men  like  Lord  Howe, 
who  so  conspicuously  combine  marked  ability  with 
exceptional  charm,  sincerity  and  modesty  are  some¬ 
what  rare  nowadays  ;  or  is  it  that,  like  wine,  the 
more  recent  vintages  are  often  as  good  as  those  of 
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former  years,  but  have  not  had  sufficient  time  to 
reach  the  full  measure  of  their  perfection  !  Poise 
and  suavity  in  human  beings,  like  quality  and 
bouquet  in  wine,  seem  to  be  acquired  only  with 
the  lapse  of  time. 

II 

As  the  visit  of  President  Loubet  was  not  only 
an  affair  of  international  importance  but  entailed 
the  laying  down  of  Regulations  for  the  State 
Reception  of  Heads  of  the  French  Republic,  I 
think  I  had  better  say  something  about  those 
Rules  :  especially  as  they  became  the  foundation 
of  the  Ceremonial  since  observed  on  all  similar 
occasions. 

Anyone  who  does  not  like  descriptions  of  Cere¬ 
monial  can  easily  skip  this  bit. 

A  President  comes  over  on  board  a  French 
Battleship  escorted  by  three  French  Armed  Cruisers 
and  six  Destroyers.  Directly  the  Battleship  drops 
anchor  in  British  waters  the  first  and  principal 
Naval  Aide-de-camp  to  His  Majesty,  or  in  his 
absence  a  Senior  Naval  Aide-de-camp  appointed  by 
the  King  to  be  in  attendance  on  the  President,  goes 
on  board.  He  would  be  accompanied  by  the  Com- 
mander-in- Chief  of  the  Home  Fleet,  the  Commodore 
and  Staff,  and  other  available  senior  Naval  officers. 

While  the  President  landed,  the  customary  salutes 
would  be  fired  and  he  would  be  met  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  or,  in  his  absence,  by  one  of  the  younger 
Princes  and  by  the  French  Ambassador  and  the 
Personnel  of  the  French  Embassy,  the  Lieutenant 
of  the  County,  and  the  Naval  and  Military  Com- 
manders-in-Chief  of  the  area  in  which  the  Port 
was  situated.  The  full  Suite  appointed  by  the 
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King  to  be  in  attendance  upon  the  President  during 
his  visit  would  also  be  waiting,  and  would  include, 
as  for  a  reigning  Sovereign,  a  Lord-in- Waiting  to 
the  King,  a  General  Officer,  one  of  His  Majesty’s 
Equerries  and,  possibly,  the  British  Military  Attache 
in  Paris. 

A  Guard  of  Honour  would  be  mounted  and  a 
special  train  would  convey  to  London  the  President 
who,  before  leaving,  would  inspect  the  Guard  of 
Honour  and  possibly  receive  addresses  from  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  town  where  he  landed. 

Accompanied  by  the  Prince  sent  to  meet  him,  and 
the  Suite,  he  would  duly  arrive  at  Victoria  and  there 
be  met  by  the  King  and  by  senior  members  of  the 
Royal  Family,  such  as  the  Duke  of  Connaught  ;  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  London,  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  the  Secretary  of  State  foi^  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  high  Representatives  of  the  Navy,  Army 
and  Air  Force,  and  possibly  also  the  British  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  Paris  would  be  in  attendance.  The  Gold 
Stick-in-Waiting,  the  Silver  Stick-in- Waiting,  and 
the  Field  Officer  in  Brigade  Waiting  would  be  on 
duty  and  a  Guard  of  Honour  would  be  mounted  at 
the  station. 

Royal  greetings  over  and  presentations  made  the 
President  would  then  be  conducted  to  a  State 
Carriage  by  the  Master  of  the  Horse  and,  accom¬ 
panied  by  His  Majesty,  the  Prince  of  Wales — or  the 
Prince  sent  down  to  meet  him — and  the  other 
members  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  escorted  by  a 
Field  Officer’s  Escort  of  Household  Cavalry,  he 
would  proceed  through  streets  lined  by  troops  to 
wherever  he  was  to  stay. 

Arriving  there  the  President  would  be  received 
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by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Lord  Steward,  the 
Comptroller,  the  Assistant  Comptroller  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain’s  Department,  the  Marshal  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps  and  other  Officials.  Levee  dress 
would  be  worn  and  it  might  be  a  Collar  Day,  that 
is  to  say,  all  those  entitled  to  do  so  would  wear  the 
Collar  of  the  senior  Order  they  possessed  :  everyone 
possessing  French  Orders  or  Decorations  would 
wear  them. 

The  President  would  of  course  be  accompanied 
by  a  considerable  Suite.  Most  probably  the  French 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  would  be  with  him. 
He  would  also  have  a  Secretary  and  a  couple  of 
Aides-de-camp  and  might  be  accompanied  by  the 
Director  of  the  Protocol,  the  Official  in  France  who 
appears  to  combine  the  duties  of  a  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies  and  Marshal  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps. 

Very  soon  after  his  arrival,  if  not  actually  staying 
there,  the  President  would  pay  a  formal  visit  to 
the  King  and  Queen  at  Buckingham  Palace.  A 
Guard  of  Honour  of  the  King’s  Bodyguard  of 
the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  would  be  mounted 
in  the  Palace  and  there  would  be  a  Guard  of 
Honour  mounted  in  the  Quadrangle.  The  Lord 
Chamberlain,  Lord  Steward,  Mistress  of  the  Robes, 
Captain  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  Master  of 
the  Household,  and  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  Household  in  Waiting  would  be  in  attendance. 
There  would  be  a  Travelling  Escort  of  Household 
Cavalry  and,  after  staying  about  twenty  minutes  at 
the  Palace,  the  President  would  call  on  the  other 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  in  London,  spending 
a  stated  time  at  each  house,  and  taking  them  strictly 
in  the  order  of  their  precedence. 

That  evening  there  would  probably  be  a  State 
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Banquet  at  Buckingham  Palace.  Full  dress  would 
be  worn  ;  a  Guard  of  Honour  would  be  mounted 
at  the  Palace  ;  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  would  be 
on  duty  in  the  Palace,  and  there  would  be  a  Travel¬ 
ling  Escort  of  Household  Cavalry  both  to  and  from 
the  Palace. 

As  a  rule  during  such  visits  a  luncheon  is  given 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Guildhall,  to  which  the 
President  would  go  in  State,  attended  by  the  Master 
of  the  Horse.  Naturally  at  every  one  of  these 
ceremonies  he  would  be  attended  by  his  own  Suite 
and  by  the  English  Suite  specially  attached. 

hi 

But  I  have  wandered  a  long  way  from  1903  and 
President  Loubet,  and  must  return. 

It  was  four  o’clock  when  the  King  in  full  uni¬ 
form  and  the  President  reached  York  House.  In 
order  to  ensure  privacy  for  our  distinguished  guest, 
Ambassadors’  Court  was  closed  to  the  public 
throughout  the  visit. 

The  King  himself  took  the  President  all  over  the 
house,  presented  me,  and  then  left  for  Buckingham 
Palace.  The  President  had  tea  and  a  short  rest 
and  then  went  to  Buckingham  Palace  to  call  on  the 
King  and  Queen  Alexandra,  the  King  meanwhile 
having  changed  into  mufti.  After  this  the  President 
called  on  all  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family  then 
in  London  ;  changed  and  went  to  a  Banquet  at 
Buckingham  Palace. 

He  was  back  at  York  House  by  eleven  o’clock  and 
observed  his  life-long  custom  of  writing  to  his 
mother  before  he  went  to  bed. 

He  talked  to  me  a  lot  about  the  mother  to  whom 
he  was  so  devoted,  and  I  can  well  imagine  the  feel- 
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ings  aroused  by  the  letter  when  it  arrived  at  the 
little  chicken  farm  where,  so  he  told  me,  his  mother 
still  bred  chickens  for  market  just  as  he  had  done 
in  his  youth. 

In  private,  Loubet  was  the  simplest,  most  sincere 
and  most  delightful  of  peasants  without  a  grain  of 
side.  But  in  public  he  could  and  did  behave  as 
ceremoniously  as  a  President  of  the  French  Republic 
should. 

Unlike  some  discourteous  English  people  who 
visit  France,  he  never  forgot  that  he  was  a  guest. 
He  insisted  on  living  in  English  fashion  and  ate  a 
good  English  breakfast  with  evident  enjoyment. 

I  have  the  happiest  recollections  of  his  rather 
squat  peasant’s  figure — not  without  its  own  dignity 
— and  the  open,  shrewd,  clever  face  that  looks  out 
at  me  as  I  write  these  lines.  After  he  left,  both  he 
and  his  son  wrote  to  me  several  times. 

Following  this  visit,  it  was  suggested  that  York 
House  should  be  made  a  permanent  guest  house  for 
State  Visitors.  But  it  has  never  been  possible  to 
adopt  this  admirable  and  sensible  plan  because  we 
are  so  short  of  Royal  Residences  in  London. 

How  I  wish  some  great-hearted  and  imaginative 
philanthropist  would  buy  Queen  Anne’s  Mansions, 
blow  them  up  and  build  on  the  site  a  simple,  stately, 
dignified  palace  for  State  Guests  !  We  would  thus 
be  rid  of  the  existing  shrieking  monstrosity,  and 
have  in  its  successor  a  dignified  and  fitting  link 
in  the  circle  that  is  one  of  the  most  historic  and 
in  many  ways  most  beautiful  in  London.  A  vista 
which  includes  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  the  Abbey, 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Foreign  Office,  Downing 
Street,  the  Horse  Guards,  Admiralty  Arch,  the  Duke 
of  York’s  Column,  Carlton  House  Terrace,  Marl- 
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borough  House,  St.  James’s  Palace  and  Stafford 
House,  would  meet  its  natural  climax,  Buckingham 
Palace  and  the  Queen  Victoria  Memorial — with  St. 
James’s  Park  as  a  delightful  green  jewel  in  this 
wonderful  historic  setting  :  then,  if  only  one 
managed  to  forget  that  unfortunate  abomination, 
the  new  Admiralty,  the  prospect  would  be  almost 
perfect. 

York  House  was  occupied  by  President  Fallieres 
when  he  came  here  in  1908.  I  did  not  look  after 
this  President  as  I  was  engaged  at  the  time  in 
taking  care  of  my  friend,  Maharajah  Sir  Chandra 
Shum  Shere  Jung  of  Nepal. 

President  Poincare  paid  two  State  Visits  to  this 
country  :  one  in  1913,  when  he  stayed  at  York  House  ; 
and  one  in  November,  1919,  when  he  was  at  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace.  Perhaps  he  has  not  the  same 
ingenuously  appealing  charm  as  President  Loubet 
had,  but  he  is  altogether  a  more  remarkable  man. 
People  complain  that  they  find  him  stiff  and  un¬ 
approachable.  I  have  never  found  him  either.  I 
believe  him  to  be  a  man  unusually  shy  and  reserved, 
with  a  heart  that  is  both  kind  and  tender.  Of  his 
obvious  brain  power  and  political  eminence  this  is 
not  the  place  to  say  anything.  He  is  not  the  sort 
of  man  that  any  community  possessing  him  can 
afford  to  neglect ; 1  and  he  will  undoubtedly  be 
heard  of  again. 

I  remember  that  President  Poincare  found  time 
to  pay  a  private  visit  to  Windsor  to  lay  a  wreath  on 
the  tombs  of  both  King  Edward  and  Queen  Victoria. 

There  were  receptions  and  entertainments  at  the 
French  Embassy,  and  a  visit  to  the  French  Hospital  ; 

1  Since  this  was  written  the  President  has  again  become 
Prime  Minister  of  France  and  has  achieved  remarkable  things. 
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an  afternoon  was  spent  at  the  Horse  Show  and  an 
official  dinner  was  given  at  the  Foreign  Office  and 
a  State  Ball  held  at  Buckingham  Palace. 

After  each  of  his  visits  he  sent  me  a  beautiful 
piece  of  Sevres  and,  when  later  on  I  went  to  Paris, 
showed  me  every  possible  courtesy.  I  saw  every¬ 
thing  and  enjoyed  to  the  full  that  combination  of 
formal  and  informal  courtesy  and  hospitality  of 
which  the  French  possess  so  conspicuously  the  secret. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  1903,  during  President 
Loubet’s  visit,  I  was  made  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  The  distinction  was  doubly  gratifying 
to  me  inasmuch  as  both  my  grandfather  and  father 
proudly  wore  the  foreign  Decoration  most  prized 
by  Englishmen. 


IV 

I  now  think  it  would  be  just  as  well  if  I  said 
something  about  the  duties  of  my  new  post  as 
Gentleman  Usher. 

The  office  is  a  very  ancient  one,  and  there  is  a 
tradition  in  my  family  that  one,  Hugh  Starkie,  an 
ancestor,  was  a  Gentleman  Usher  to  Henry  VIII. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  one  of  my  mother’s  dearest 
wishes  that  I  should  become  connected  with  the 
Court.  Having  been  honoured  with  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria’s  friendship  for  many  years,  she  had  cherished 
the  hope  that  a  suitable  opportunity  would  one  day 
occur.  When  the  Queen  died,  my  mother  naturally 
thought — and  so  did  I — that  all  chance  of  an 
appointment  had  gone  :  yet  the  future  was  to  prove 
that  we  were  both  wrong. 

Court  privileges  are,  alas  !  like  most  things  in 
these  days — sadly  curtailed.  There  exist,  for 
example,  long  lists  of  the  daily  fare  to  be  provided 
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for  Maids  of  Honour  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 
and  we  may  confidently  assume  that  the  men  of  the 
Royal  Household  fared  no  worse. 

Yet  even  in  what  we  call,  or  miscall,  the  good  old 
days,  courtiers  could  grumble.  Witness  this  account 
of  the  life  of  a  Maid  of  Honour  in  1724  : 

To  eat  Westphalia  ham  in  a  morning,  ride  over  hedges  and 
ditches  on  borrowed  hacks  ;  come  home  in  the  heat  of  the 
day  in  a  fever  and  (what  is  worse  a  hundred  times)  with  a  red 
mark  on  the  forehead  from  an  uneasy  hat.  They  must  simper 
an  hour  and  catch  cold  in  the  Princess’s  apartments,  from  thence 
to  dinner,  and  after  that,  till  midnight,  walk,  work  or  think  as 
they  please. 

However,  one  has  the  feeling  that  this  was,  perhaps, 
written  by  an  envious  outsider  or  a  disappointed 
candidate  for  a  place  at  Court. 

Gentlemen  Ushers  must  not  be  confused  with 
Gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber,  holders  of  an 
ancient,  privileged,  and  honourable  office  now  extinct. 
In  a  list  of  Queen  Victoria’s  Household  we  find  in 
the  Department  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  no  less 
than  four  degrees  of  Gentlemen  Ushers  !  There 
were  four  Gentlemen  Ushers  of  the  Privy  Chamber, 
three  Gentlemen  Ushers  or  daily  waiters,  eight 
Gentlemen  Ushers  or  quarterly  waiters,  and  a 
Gentleman  Usher,  daily  waiter,  assistant.  Most  of 
these  degrees  have  now  been  abolished.  I  have 
often  wondered  what  Victorian  Court  officials 
really  did  with  themselves.  Even  after  the  Prince 
Consort  re-organized  the  Household  there  were 
hordes  of  them,  and  during  the  Queen’s  long 
widowhood  their  duties  were  merely  nominal. 

My  first  ceremonial  duty  after  my  appointment 
was  to  be  present  at  a  Court  on  June  24,  1903, 
and  look  on.  Subsequently  Lord  Clarendon,  then 
c.s.j.  R 
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Lord  Chamberlain,  asked  me  to  make  any  sugges¬ 
tions  that  might  lead  to  improving  the  arrangements 
for  seating  the  guests  in  the  Ballroom  and  Supper 
room  during  Courts,  and  to  consider  if  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  improve  the  plan  for  ushering  people 
into  the  Approach  Gallery. 

That  same  year  I  was  invited  by  Lord  Clarendon 
to  be  present  at  the  King’s  Birthday  dinner  which 
he  gave  at  his  own  house.  Little  did  I  foresee  that 
in  due  course  the  time  would  come  when  the  Lord 
Chamberlain’s  State  dinners  would  all  be  given  at 
St.  James’s  Palace,  and  I  would  have  a  hand  in 
arranging  them. 

At  any  rate  I  was  now  fairly  launched  on  what 
has  proved  to  be  the  most  varied  and  interesting 
period  of  my  career. 


CHAPTER  XII 


FOREIGN  ROYAL  VISITORS 

IN  Royal  as  in  private  circles  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  fix  the  precise  moment  at  which  the 
idea  of  asking  someone  on  a  visit  is  first  mooted. 
Frequently  it  arises  spontaneously  out  of  circum¬ 
stances  favourable  to  such  an  event  ;  sometimes  it  is 
of  course  proposed  as  a  matter  of  policy.  Generally 
speaking,  a  purely  formal  visit  from  a  foreign  Sove¬ 
reign  or  Head  of  State  has  something  to  do  with 
politics. 

Whatever  its  origin,  the  initiative  is  taken  by  His 
Majesty,  who  is  of  course  completely  cognisant  of 
current  events.  Correspondence  takes  place  through 
the  foreign  Embassy  concerned  ;  the  King  suggests 
suitable  dates  and,  eventually,  these  are  settled. 
There  are  many  things  to  be  considered  :  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  Visitor ;  the  English  weather ; 
where  the  Court  is  to  be  at  the  time,  and  so  on. 
It  is  clearly  almost  impossible  to  have  a  State  Visit 
take  place  when  the  Court  is  out  of  London  ;  more 
especially  nowadays  when  Windsor  is  so  little  used. 

The  actual  date  fixed,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  is 
instructed  by  the  King  to  submit  a  draft  programme 
which,  after  His  Majesty  has  approved  of  it,  is  sent, 
through  his  own  Embassy  in  London,  to  the 
Personage  who  has  been  invited. 

Certain  functions  are  common  to  all  State  visits. 
There  will,  first  and  foremost,  be  the  State  Banquet 
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at  Buckingham  Palace  ;  then  there  may  be  a  State 
Ball,  or  a  Gala  performance  at  the  Opera  ;  and,  since 
the  War,  a  visit  to  the  Cenotaph  and  the  Grave  of 
the  Unknown  Warrior  is  generally  included.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  there  will  be  a  State  Luncheon 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Guild  Hall,  when 
complimentary  speeches  will  be  delivered,  and  some¬ 
times  an  important  pronouncement  regarding  a 
policy  or  alliance  may  be  made  by  the  Prime 
Minister.  But  this  is  now  unusual,  the  prevailing 
tendency  being  wisely  to  make  all  the  functions 
connected  with  a  State  visit  purely  complimentary. 
Visiting  Sovereigns  fortunately  do  not  often  copy 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  lecture  us  in  our  own  Capital 
as  to  how  we  should  conduct  our  affairs. 

There  will  probably  be  a  visit  to  Windsor  and  this 
never  fails  to  impress  a  visitor,  whoever  he  may  be. 
It  is  I  think  universally  acknowledged  that  the  Castle 
is  the  most  imposing  and  interesting  Royal  residence 
in  the  world.  If  the  visit  takes  place  in  the  summer 
• — as  it  usually  does — there  would  be  a  visit  to  the 
Horse  Show,  the  Royal  Tournament,  or  whatever 
happened  to  be  going  on.  I  must  not  forget  to 
say  that  the  visiting  Personage  always  gives  a  dinner 
party  at  the  Embassy  of  his  country,  and  at  this  our 
Sovereigns  are  invariably  present. 

Once  the  actual  programme  is  settled,  all  the 
details  have  to  be  worked  out,  and  this  takes  a 
long  time.  Every  State  and  Public  Department 
concerned  has  to  be  consulted — the  Lord  Cham¬ 
berlain,  the  Lord  Steward,  the  Master  of  the  Horse, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Admiralty,  the  War  Office, 
the  Police  and,  by  no  means  least  important,  the 
Railway  Companies.  Each  first  works  out  its  own 
plans,  which  are  then  co-ordinated. 
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Early  in  the  proceedings  a  large  meeting  is  held 
at  St.  James’s  Palace  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain.  All  concerned  attend  per¬ 
sonally,  or  send  responsible  representatives.  Every¬ 
thing  is  discussed  ;  drafts  of  the  detailed  programme 
and  a  time-table  are  prepared  for  submission  to  the 
King  and  the  Ambassador  of  the  expected  guest. 

After  these  have  been  approved  by  His  Majesty, 
another  meeting  is  held  and  everything  passed  and 
settled. 

Royal  visits  seldom  last  more  than  three  days  ; 
much  has  to  be  squeezed  in  and,  as  always,  the 
time-table  gives  most  trouble.  Each  event  is  timed 
to  the  minute — almost  to  the  second — and  when 
Londoners  are  told  that  the  Personage  is  to  be  at 
a  certain  point,  nothing  short  of  an  earthquake  or 
an  act  of  God  will  prevent  it  happening  ! 

11 

As  on  the  homeliest  journey,  luggage  is  a  great 
bother,  especially  so  when  Royalty  travels  in  State. 
As  I  have  mentioned  in  another  chapter,  it  is  most 
important  that  the  baggage  should  be  at  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace,  the  Embassy  of  the  visiting  Personage, 
or  the  chosen  Hotel,  at  the  exact  moment.  Very 
often  some  of  the  visiting  Suite  will  be  at  their  own 
Embassy  and,  invariably,  some  of  them  will  be  at 
Hotels.  In  most  cases  the  Visitor  and  Suite  arrive 
in  uniform,  which  has  to  be  changed  to  civilian  dress 
before  the  customary  calls  are  made  and  which 
etiquette  demands  shall  take  place  within  a  very 
brief  interval  after  the  arrival  in  London. 

When  the  Empress  Marie  Feodorovna  of  Russia 
desired  to  escape  from  Russia  in  1918  I  invented  a 
system  of  coloured  luggage  labels  which  were  found 
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most  convenient  and  which  have  since  been  adopted 
for  all  State  Visits. 

White  labels  for  Buckingham  Palace,  blue  for 
the  Embassy  and  red  for  the  Hotel  are  sent  to  the 
Suite  of  the  Royal  Guest  before  they  start  for 
England.  When  the  baggage  arrives  at  Calais  it  is 
sorted  and  checked  according  to  the  coloured  labels  ; 
on  reaching  Dover  it  is  placed  in  separate  vans, 
which  are  being  unloaded  at  the  London  terminus 
during  the  time  of  the  reception  at  the  Station  of 
the  Royal  Guest  and  the  Inspection  of  the  Guard 
of  Honour  ;  being  immediately  despatched  to  its 
proper  destination,  it  frequently  arrives  there  before 
its  owner. 

Because  of  their  nearness  to  Buckingham  Palace 
the  Hotel  Rubens  and  the  Hotel  Belgravia  have 
been  used  a  great  deal  for  the  Visiting  Suites  during 
State  Visits.  Everything  there  is  done  as  far  as 
possible  as  if  they  were  actually  in  the  Palace,  Royal 
footmen,  carriages  and  stationery  being  provided. 

Occasionally  it  happens  that  a  State  Visit  is 
extended  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government 
Hospitality  Fund.  When  this  takes  place,  the 
Personage  ceases  to  be  the  guest  of  the  King  and 
becomes  that  of  the  Government.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  was  made  when  the  Shah  of  Persia  visited 
England  in  October,  1919,  and  again  when  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Japan  came  in  May,  1921.  This 
usually  means  that  the  visit  has  a  political  as  well 
as  a  social  significance. 


hi 

Among  other  State  Visits  not  mentioned  in  earlier 
chapters,  with  which  I  have  been  connected,  were 
those  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Denmark,  the  King 
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and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Italy,  and  the  King  and  Queen  of  Rumania, 
Prince  Yorihito  of  Higashi  Fushimi,  and  His 
Imperial  Highness  the  Crown  Prince  of  Japan.1 

Perhaps  it  was  with  the  last  two  that  I  was  most 
closely  connected. 

Prince  Yorihito  came  over  in  October,  1918,  to 
present  to  our  King  a  sword  from  the  Emperor  of 
Japan. 

During  this  visit,  the  Prince  of  Wales  being 
abroad  and  the  Duke  of  York  unavailable,  Prince 
Arthur  of  Connaught  took  special  charge  of  the 
Japanese  visitor,  and  Lord  Pembroke  was  given  a 
prominent  place  in  the  Suite.  I  think  this  was 
because  both  Prince  Arthur  and  Lord  Pembroke 
went  to  Japan  some  years  ago  to  present  the  Garter 
to  the  Emperor,  and  were  therefore  acquainted  with 
Prince  Yorihito. 

Royal  Guests  on  certain  occasions  use  carriages 
known  as  Town  Coaches.  Prince  Yorihito ’s  1918 
visit  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  travelled  in 
one  ;  I  did  so  when  going  to  Claridge’s  Hotel  in 
the  Prince’s  Suite  to  dine  with  the  Japanese  Ambas¬ 
sador.  I  remember  well  Prince  Arthur’s  amusement 
that  evening  when,  owing  to  a  mistake  by  a  cloak¬ 
room  attendant,  we  exchanged  hats  and  coats  and 
did  not  discover  the  fact  until  we  got  home. 

Before  he  left,  Prince  Yorihito  bestowed  on  me 
the  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun. 

In  1921  the  Crown  Prince  of  Japan  (now  His 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan)  paid  a 
State  Visit  to  England,  which  I  believe  was  the  first 
time  an  Heir  Apparent  had  ever  left  that  country. 

The  State  Visit  occupied  three  days,  and  as  the 
1  Succeeded  his  father  as  Emperor  of  Japan  in  December,  1926. 
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Prince  had  such  a  large  Suite,  accommodation  had 
to  be  found  for  them  outside  the  Palace.  Lord 
Lascelles  most  generously  placed  Chesterfield  House 
at  the  King’s  disposal  as  well  as  for  the  extended 
visit  under  the  Government  Hospitality  Committee. 

I  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  entire  arrangements 
and  little  thought  my  happy  association  with  Lord 
Lascelles  would  be  renewed  so  soon  afterwards  on 
a  far  more  important  occasion. 

The  Crown  Prince  and  his  entire  Suite  honoured 
me  with  a  visit  to  Cranford  and  inspected  the  Boy 
Scouts. 

I  accompanied  His  Imperial  Highness  on  his 
visit  to  Edinburgh,  when  he  stayed  at  Holyrood 
Palace  where  I  had  charge  of  all  the  arrangements. 
Afterwards  he  went  on  to  Blair  Atholl  to  stay  with 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Atholl. 

I  have  always  got  on  extremely  well  with  the 
Japanese  and  like  them  very  much. 


His  Imperial  Highness  The  Crown  Prince  of  Japan 

(now  His  Imperial  Majesty  The  Emperor). 


CHAPTER  XIII 


ROYAL  WEDDINGS  AND  WEDDING 
PRESENTS 

YNICAL  people  like  to  avow  a  distaste,  indeed 


a  contempt,  for  weddings  and  all  their  atten¬ 
dant  ceremonies.  My  private  opinion  is  that  the 
cynical,  as  Mrs.  ’Arris  might  say,  are  as  partial  to 
weddings  as  anyone  else,  but  the  vanity  inherent  in 
cynicism  always  impels  them  to  stand  apart  from 
the  crowd  and  shout  disapproval  at  the  top  of  their 
voices  in  the  hope  of  attracting  attention  from  the 
popular  amusement  and  concentrating  it  upon  them¬ 
selves.  The  world,  since  the  beginning  of  time,  has 
agreed  that  weddings  are  of  interest  and  importance. 
In  spite  of  sentimental  novelists,  weddings  are  the 
beginning,  not  the  end,  of  romance,  and  the  wedding 
ceremony  has  not  only  a  family  and  social,  but  a 
racial  and  spiritual  significance. 

If  a  wedding  in  the  humblest  walk  of  life  is  a 
matter  of  moment,  how  much  this  is  intensified 
where  Royalties  are  the  two  leading  figures  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge. 

The  first  Royal  wedding  of  which  I  have  any 
recollection  was  that  of  the  late  Princess  Royal  to 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  in  January,  1858.  They 
were  married  in  the  private  Chapel  in  Buckingham 
Palace  and  went  to  Windsor  for  the  honeymoon. 
I  was  aged  five  and,  from  the  window  of  a  house 
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close  to  Victoria  Gate,  saw  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
drive  past  to  Paddington  Station. 

Five  years  later  (in  March,  1863)  the  Princess’s 
eldest  brother,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  married  at 
Windsor  to  Princess  Alexandra  of  Denmark  ;  and 
Tennyson,  not  then  Poet  Laureate,  made  one  of  his 
happiest  popular  hits  by  fittingly  greeting  the  lovely 
young  bride  as  the  Sea-Kings’  daughter  from  over 
the  Sea. 

The  wedding  in  St.  George’s  Chapel  was  a  Garter 
one  and  the  ceremony  most  imposing.  If  the  bride 
was  as  lovely  a  creature  as  ever  disembarked  upon 
our  shores  to  wed  a  member  of  our  Royal  House, 
the  Prince  by  all  accounts  looked  extraordinarily 
handsome,  if  boyish,  in  the  full  robes  of  a  Knight  of 
the  Garter  ;  the  white  favours  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  Knights,  worn  only  on  great  occasions,  seeming 
to  be  most  appropriate  at  a  wedding. 

The  great  crowds  present  at  Royal  weddings  now¬ 
adays  were  not  then  usual.  Moreover,  Queen 
Victoria  was  in  mourning  and  everything  was  done 
as  simply  as  it  could  be  done  where  the  marriage  of 
the  Heir  to  the  Throne  was  concerned.  The  invi¬ 
tations  to  the  actual  ceremony  were  strictly  limited, 
but  my  mother  determined  to  go  to  Windsor  and  see 
what  she  could.  My  father  being  on  duty  she 
succeeded  in  getting  into  the  nave  of  the  Chapel  and 
saw  everything  most  comfortably  from  her  station 
just  behind  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard.  I  cannot 
possibly  imagine  such  a  thing  happening  at  a  Royal 
wedding  now. 

I  was  at  school  at  Cowes,  and  my  father’s  yacht, 
Coquette ,  being  laid  up  at  East  Cowes  I  and  all  the 
boys  from  my  school  were  allowed  to  go  aboard  to 
witness  the  arrival  at  Trinity  Pier  of  the  Prince  and 
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Princess  who  were  on  their  way  to  Osborne  for  the 
honeymoon. 

In  1866  Princess  Christian  was  married,  and  in 
1871  Princess  Louise,  both  ceremonies  taking  place 
at  Windsor.  These  honeymoons  were  also  spent 
at  Osborne  and  I  saw  the  arrival  at  Cowes  on  both 
occasions. 

The  fact  that  he  was  an  amateur  violinist  and 
devoted  to  music,  caused  me  to  be  always  specially 
interested  in  all  that  concerned  Queen  Victoria’s 
second  son  and  fourth  child,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
He  went  to  Russia  in  January,  1874,  to  bring  home 
as  his  bride  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie  Alexandrovna, 
only  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  The 
match  was  looked  upon  as  a  brilliant  one,  as  the 
Grand  Duchess  had  the  reputation  of  being  ex¬ 
tremely  striking  and  attractive  and  had,  moreover, 
a  magnificent  dowry.  The  trousseau,  for  example, 
was  on  a  scale  worthy  of  the  days  of  the  Grand 
Monarque  himself. 

I  was  in  the  Hall  of  Buckingham  Palace  to  witness 
the  arrival  of  the  Sailor  Prince,  as  he  was  affection¬ 
ately  known,  and  his  Russian  bride.  It  was  a 
bitterly  cold  wet  day  and  the  climate  at  least  must 
have  seemed  to  the  Princess  like  a  bit  of  home. 

There  was  an  official  entry  into  London,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  bride  gave  rise  to  some  comment. 
Her  handsome  dress,  trimmed  with  fur,  was  most 
appropriate  to  the  weather  and  the  occasion,  but  she 
wore  on  her  head  a  wet  wisp,  the  remains  of  what 
had  begun  its  brief  life  as  a  white  tulle  bonnet — a 
head-dress  then  very  much  in  vogue.  This,  I  have 
since  learnt,  had  been  sent  down  to  Dover  by  Queen 
Victoria  with  orders  that  the  poor  bride  was  to  wear 
it  for  her  first  appearance  in  the  dripping  capital  of 
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her  new  home.  To  the  bonnet  was  attached  one 
of  the  short,  fashionable  face  veils,  and  the  Queen 
had  sent  a  message  saying  that  the  bride  was  to  be 
sure  to  raise  this  veil  before  kissing  her  mother-in- 
law  upon  her  arrival  at  the  Palace  ! 

One  can  easily  imagine  the  effect  on  a  sensitive 
and  high-spirited  girl  of  this  unlucky  combination 
of  circumstances.  The  young  Duchess  had  her 
full  share  of  Romanov  pride  and  temper,  and,  quite 
naturally,  resented  being  made  to  look  like  a  guy  at  a 
moment  in  her  life  when  every  woman  desires  to  be 
at  her  very  best  ;  nor  could  she  have  relished  being 
instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  good  manners  ! 
Yet  even  worse  was  to  follow  later.  The  ladies  of 
the  Russian  Imperial  Family  all  possessed  magni¬ 
ficent  jewels  which  in  their  own  country  they  were 
accustomed  to  wear  at  weddings  and  on  great  occa¬ 
sions  with  some  profusion.  The  Queen  again  inter¬ 
fered  by  prescribing  the  amount  of  jewellery  the 
young  Duchess  was  to  wear  in  public. 

Early  impressions  are  extremely  difficult  to  obliter¬ 
ate  and,  to  my  mind,  it  says  a  great  deal  for  the  high 
character  and  strong  personality  of  the  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh  that  she  not  only  got  on  well  with  Queen 
Victoria  but  very  soon  won  and  kept  her  lasting 
respect.  Moreover,  she  made  many  devoted  and 
life-long  friends  amongst  the  English  people,  who 
indeed  took  her  to  their  hearts  and  remember  her 
with  affection  to  this  day. 

The  marriage  resulted  in  five  children.  The  only 
son,  Prince  Alfred,  a  very  handsome  and  attractive 
boy,  died  young.  The  three  daughters  best  known 
in  England  are  the  brilliant  and  fascinating  Queen 
of  Rumania  whom  I  have  had  the  honour  of  meeting 
many  times  in  later  years,  the  Grand  Duchess  Cyril 
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of  Russia,  and  the  Infanta  Beatrice  of  Spain.  The 
Grand  Duchess,  who  has  inherited  a  rich  measure  of 
the  personality  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Emperor 
Alexander  II,  is  one  of  the  most  able  and  attractive 
Princesses  in  Europe,  and  bears  a  marked  resem¬ 
blance  to  her  English  aunts.  The  Infanta  Beatrice 
is  so  English  that  she  has  made  her  principal  home 
at  Esher,  and  her  children  are  being  educated  in  this 
country. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  attained  the  highest 
rank  in  the  Navy,  retiring  under  the  age  limit  as 
an  Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  He  succeeded  in  1893  to 
the  Duchy  of  Coburg,  but  his  connection  and  that  of 
his  family  with  that  country  was  very  brief,  as  his 
son  died  in  1899  and  he  himself  very  soon  after. 
Queen  Marie  was  married  while  her  father  was  still 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  therefore  never  resided  in 
Coburg  at  all,  while  the  Grand  Duchess  Cyril  and 
the  Infanta  Beatrice  were  only  there  a  very  short 
time. 

Before  her  lamented  death  in  1920  the  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh  had  the  terrible  grief  of  witnessing  the 
downfall  of  her  country,  Russia,  and  all  its  attendant 
horrors  ;  the  experience  undoubtedly  hastened  her 
death. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  to  remember  that  had  the 
young  Prince  Alfred  of  Edinburgh  lived  he  would 
have  stood  very  high  in  the  order  of  succession  to  the 
British  Throne.  His  eldest  sister,  Queen  Marie, 
having  renounced  all  her  rights  when  she  married 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Rumania,  those  rights  passed 
to  the  Grand  Duchess  Cyril,  who  would  come  next 
in  succession  after  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught 
and  his  son.  Moreover,  the  Grand  Duchess  is  de 
jure  Empress  of  Russia.  She  may  one  day  occupy 
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the  Russian  Throne  and,  should  she  do  so,  she 
would,  presumably,  resign  her  rights  to  the  British 
Throne. 

I  was  at  Windsor  on  the  occasion  of  the  wedding 
of  the  Duke  of  Connaught  in  March,  1879,  and  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Albany  in  March,  1882.  I  remember 
well  the  marriage  of  Princess  Beatrice  at  Whip- 
pingham  in  1885,  although  I  was  not  present  at  the 
ceremony. 

Coming  to  the  younger  generation,  the  Princess 
Royal  was  married  in  Buckingham  Palace  Chapel  in 
1889  with  considerable  pomp — although  her  bride¬ 
groom  was  not  Royal.  And  I  may  here  say  that 
neither  the  Saxon,  Norman,  Plantagenet,  Tudor, 
nor  Stuart  Kings  and  Princes  made  it  a  rigid  rule 
only  to  marry  Royal  Princesses.  On  the  contrary, 
one  and  all,  they  were  accustomed  to  look  for  and 
take  brides  from  amongst  the  great  families  of  their 
own  country.  The  rigid  laws  of  Royal  caste  are 
purely  continental  and  were  never  accepted  as  bind¬ 
ing  in  our  more  liberty-loving  country.  Altered 
conditions  have  made  a  return  to  the  free  English 
fashion  imperative  not  only  here  but  even  abroad. 
The  reversion  to  the.  earlier  practice  can,  I  think, 
be  nothing  but  good  ;  it  has  had  the  happiest  conse¬ 
quences  during  the  past  few  years,  and  may  have 
even  more  significant  examples  in  the  near  future. 

But  to  return  to  the  wedding  of  the  Princess 
Royal. 

I  witnessed  the  procession  from  the  Meister- 
singers’  Club  in  St.  James’s  Street  in  company 
with  my  wife  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hay. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom,  after  the  ceremony, 
lunched  at  Buckingham  Palace  and  then  went  to  a 
reception  at  Marlborough  House  given  by  the 
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Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  As  the  procession 
passed  down  St.  James’s  Street  there  were  many 
exclamations  of  surprise  because  the  first  carriage 
was  green  with  green  liveries,  whereas  all  the  other 
carriages  in  the  procession  were  in  the  Royal  colours, 
the  reason  of  course  being  that  it  is  customary  for 
the  bridegroom  to  take  away  the  bride  in  his  own 
carriage  and  the  liveries  were  therefore  those  of  the 
Duke  of  Fife.  But  I  do  not  remember  the  symmetry 
of  the  wedding  procession  being  spoiled  by  adhesion 
to  this  old-fashioned  custom  when  Lady  Patricia 
Ramsay  and  Princess  Mary  were  married.  The 
bridegroom’s  mother,  Lady  Fife,  a  most  delightful 
woman,  was  a  very  great  friend  of  my  mother,  and  I 
was  therefore  intimate  with  her  daughters  and  her 
son,  whom  I  first  knew  as  Lord  Macduff  and  then 
as  Lord  Fife  ;  upon  his  marriage,  Queen  Victoria 
raised  him  to  a  Dukedom,  the  last  creation,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  of  its  degree  outside  the  Royal 
Family. 

Needless  to  say  by  far  the  most  noteworthy  Royal 
wedding  I  remember  is  that  of  our  present  Gracious 
Sovereigns  King  George  and  Queen  Mary.  I  dined 
with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Teck  and  the  bride- 
elect  at  White  Lodge  the  night  before  the  Princess 
came  to  London  for  her  wedding.  I  have  always 
been  most  deeply  grateful  for  the  good  fortune  that 
permitted  me  to  share  the  delightful  and  friendly 
hospitality  of  that  last  evening  which  Princess  May 
spent  in  the  comparative  simplicity  of  her  childhood’s 
home.  Such  a  moment  is  unforgettable  in  the  life 
of  any  maiden,  but  one  could  not  get  away  from  the 
significance  of  the  act  when  the  life  of  this  fair  young 
girl  was  withdrawn  from  the  keeping  of  her  parents 
and  given  into  the  care  of  the  Prince  who  then  stood 
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highest  but  one  upon  the  steps  of  the  British  Throne. 
How  fortunate  the  event  has  turned  out  for  the 
Royal  Family  and  the  Empire  we  all  now  happily 
know. 

Three  days  later  I  saw  the  wedding  procession 
from  Constitution  Hill.  I  was  struck,  as  were  many 
others,  by  the  appearance  of  Queen  Victoria  sitting 
alone  in  solitary  state,  while  the  Duchess  of  Teck, 
mother  of  the  bride,  sat  opposite  with  her  back  to 
the  horses.  I  venture  to  believe  that  the  Queen’s 
action  was  dictated  by  the  idea  that  no  one  should 
ever  appear,  even  for  one  moment,  to  occupy  the 
Prince  Consort’s  place.  Heaven  had  decreed  that 
it  was  to  be  empty,  and  empty  it  should  remain.  I 
know  it-  is  the  fashion  in  these  times  to  belittle  all  the 
Victorian  virtues.  Unchanging  marital  faithfulness 
and  a  stalwart  devotion  to  duty  and  right  are,  for  the 
moment,  out  of  fashion ;  but  to  me  there  was  some¬ 
thing  at  once  extraordinarily  pathetic  and  extra¬ 
ordinarily  fine  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Queen 
remained  faithful  to  the  cold,  isolated  and  lonely 
grandeur  of  the  position  to  which  she  believed  herself 
to  have  been  called  by  God.  Cheap  and  easy  con¬ 
solations  are  for  pinchbeck  minds,  and  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria’s  heroic  stoicism  places  her  amongst  the  very 
greatest  personalities  in  history.  I  have  always 
thought  of  it  as  typical  of  that  strain  of  incomparable 
heroism  in  her  sex  which  has  done  so  much  to 
enlarge  mankind’s  conception  of  its  own  possibilities. 

II 

The  marriage  of  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught  in 
1913  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  had  any 
official  duties  in  connection  with  a  Royal  wedding. 
And  here  comes  a  nice  point  in  procedure  or 
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etiquette,  or  whatever  one  should  call  it.  Is  the 
Princess  Royal’s  elder  daughter  Duchess  of  Fife  or 
Duke  of  Fife  ?  Queen  Victoria,  as  we  know,  was 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  I  have  always  understood 
that,  correctly  speaking,  the  Empress  Eugenie  was, 
by  birth,  a  Duke  of  Spain.  It  is  true  that,  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  all  events,  notwithstanding  the  Royal 
example,  a  Peeress  in  her  own  right  is  known  as 
Lady  where  she  is  a  Baroness  like  Lady  Zouche,  a 
Viscountess  like  Lady  Rhondda,  or  as  Countess  when 
she  is  of  that  degree  like  Lady  Seafield,  Lady  Cro- 
martie  and  Lady  Roberts.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
would  sign  Seafield  or  Roberts  as  if  she  were  a  man, 
although  Lady  Cromartie  does  not,  I  think,  follow 
this  custom.  This  point  would  not  of  course  arise 
in  the  case  of  Princes  and  Princesses  of  the  Blood 
Royal  who  are  Peers,  and  who  always  sign  only  their 
Christian  name.  Another  analogous  point  that 
has  always  somewhat  mystified  me,  especially  among 
foreigners}  is  this.  At  what  stage  do  the  less  ele¬ 
vated  members  of  Royal  Houses  drop  signing  their 
Christian  names  only  and  add  their  title  or,  alter¬ 
natively,  sign  their  title  alone  ?  The  late  Duchess 
of  Teck  of  course  signed  Mary  Adelaide,  but  the 
Duke  always  signed  Teck.  Amongst  the  French 
Royal  Family  there  seems  to  be  no  clear  rule. 
Naturally  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Head  of 
the  House  of  France,  signed  himself  Philippe,  and 
the  present  Head,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  signs  himself 
Jean.  The  next  heir  after  the  Duke  of  Guise’s  son, 
Prince  Henri,  is  the  Duke  of  Vendome,  who  signs  his 
Christian  name,  but  his  eldest  son  does  not  :  it  is 
all  very  confusing.  It  is,  in  this  connection,  note¬ 
worthy  that  Queen  Mary  signs  Mary  R.,  the  first 
Queen  Consort  of  England,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  do 
c.s.j.  s 
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so.  She  cannot,  of  course,  like  Queen  Victoria, 
sign  R.  et  I.  because  she  is  not  Empress  of  India. 

But  I  have  wandered  a  long  way  from  Princess 
Arthur’s  wedding. 

As  the  families  of  both  bride  and  bridegroom  had 
been  for  so  many  years  such  kind  and  generous 
friends,  the  wedding  was  to  me  a  source  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  I  was  delighted,  however 
humbly,  to  be  able  to  be  of  some  help. 

The  marriage  ceremony  took  place  on  October 
15th  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James’s  Palace,  which 
is  very  small,  although  larger  than  the  private  Chapel 
at  Buckingham  Palace.  The  Royal  pew  was  fitted 
up  with  tiers  of  seats  and  I  was  put  in  charge. 

The  King  lent  Prince  Arthur  the  whole  of  the 
State  Rooms  at  St.  James’s  Palace  for  the  wedding. 
I  was  given  the  responsibility  for  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments  in  connection  with  the  wedding  presents. 
These  were  displayed  in  the  Queen  Anne  Drawing¬ 
room  at  the  receptions  held  on  the  days  previous  to 
the  wedding.  In  many  instances  the  presents  came 
into  my  hands  before  even  Prince  Arthur  had  seen 
them,  and  I  therefore  knew  all  about  them  and  from 
whom  they  came  far  better  than  he  did.  Following 
the  actual  ceremony  there  was  another  reception 
at  which  the  wedding  cake  was  cut.  Afterwards 
the  Bride  and  Bridegroom,  escorted  by  the  Scots 
Greys — the  Bridegroom’s  regiment — went  to  the 
Princess  Royal’s  house  in  Portman  Square  where  a 
family  luncheon  was  held. 

The  day  before  the  wedding  there  was  a  dreadful 
disaster  at  Senghenydd  Colliery  in  Wales,  which 
cast  a  cloud  over  the  festivities,  aroused  great 
concern  amongst  the  Royal  Family  and  evoked  the 
sympathy  of  the  whole  nation. 
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Immediately  after  the  wedding  I  was  summoned 
by  the  King,  who  intimated  that  His  Majesty  and 
Prince  and  Princess  Arthur  desired  to  have  a  public 
exhibition  of  the  wedding  presents  arranged  at  once 
at  St.  James’s  Palace  to  raise  funds  for  the  families 
of  the  miners  who  had  lost  their  lives.  His  Majesty 
asked  me  to  undertake  the  whole  thing  and  inquired 
if  it  could  be  ready  for  opening  by  the  following 
Saturday — two  days  later !  I  really  thought  it 
would  be  impossible,  but  said  yes  and,  owing  entirely 
to  the  aid  of  my  extremely  willing  and  competent 
staff,  the  impossible  was  accomplished. 

The  presents  were  moved  from  the  Queen  Anne 
Drawing-room  and  arranged  in  the  Banqueting 
Hall ;  they  were  all  carefully  numbered,  a  catalogue 
prepared  and  printed  and,  as  the  King  had  desired, 
the  Exhibition  opened  by  noon  on  the  Saturday. 
It  was  an  instantaneous  success.  Enormous  crowds 
came  and  there  was  a  queue  from  St.  James’s  to 
Buckingham  Palace.  I  had  some  of  the  Cranford 
Troop  of  Boy  Scouts  up  each  day  to  sell  catalogues. 
The  presents  were  on  view  for  three  weeks  and, 
although  admission  was  only  a  shilling,  two  thousand 
pounds  was  raised  for  the  Colliery  Relief  Fund. 

Men  in  general  and  long-legged  men  in  particular 
attach  what  seems  to  women  an  absurd  importance 
to  easy  chairs.  Personally  I  am  inclined  to  measure 
the  amenities  of  country  houses,  hotels  and  other 
temporary  habitations  by  the  presence  or  absence 
of  something  really  restful  and  satisfying  to  sit  upon. 
People  in  England  below  a  certain  social  position, 
few  women,  and  no  French  man  or  woman,  under¬ 
stand  this,  in  the  strict  sense  momentous,  matter. 
An  English  gamekeeper’s  or  artisan’s  cottage  may  be 
as  clean,  pleasant  and  well  furnished  as  you  like — 
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but  neither  in  parlour,  kitchen  nor  bedroom  will  it 
have  anything  to  sit  upon.  A  unique  sort  of  torture 
chair  seems  to  be  specially  manufactured  for  English 
seaside  hotels  and  boarding-houses  ;  and  if  you  want 
to  rest  tired  bones  in  France  there  is  only  one  thing 
to  do — and  that  is  go  to  bed  ! 

Amongst  Prince  Arthur’s  wedding  presents  was 
a  wonderful  easy  chair.  To  this  the  King  took  an 
extraordinary  fancy.  Every  time  His  Majesty  came 
he  would  insist  on  sitting  in  it  and  laughingly  com¬ 
plain  that  he  possessed  nothing  to  equal  it  for  com¬ 
fort.  I  was  directed  to  try  and  find  out  who  made 
it,  and  it  has  always  been  on  my  conscience  that  I 
failed.  The  King’s  remarkable  memory  has  often 
been  commented  on  and  praised  ;  not  so  well  known 
is  his  equally  remarkable  humanness — if  I  may 
use  the  word.  He  is  as  richly  endowed  in  this  as 
was  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra,  although 
being  another  person,  it  expresses  itself  in  a  some¬ 
what  different  way.  His  Majesty  loves  a  joke  and 
derives  quite  unusual  pleasure  from  the  simplest 
things,  and  this  pleasure  he  loves  to  share  with  others. 

A  considerable  time  after  Prince  Arthur’s  wredding 
I  was  superintending  the  arrangements  for  a  Ball  at 
Lord  Curzon’s  at  which  Their  Majesties  were  to 
have  been  present,  but  were  prevented  by  sudden 
mourning  ;  being  very  sorry  to  disappoint  their 
host  they  paid  a  private  visit  to  Carlton  House  Ter¬ 
race  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  the  Ball.  Lord 
Curzon  showed  all  the  arrangements  to  Their 
Majesties.  The  King  tried  some  of  the  chairs  and 
said,  although  very  comfortable  they  could  not  com¬ 
pare  with  the  one  given  to  Prince  Arthur,  and  again 
asked  me  if  I  had  ever  discovered  where  it  came 
from  ! 
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Whatever  the  materially  minded  cynic  may  say  to 
the  contrary,  the  expression  of  sincere  gratitude  for 
any  service  rendered  is  one  of  the  most  appreciated 
and,  in  the  true  sense,  one  of  the  most  lasting 
rewards  of  effort.  Our  Royal  Family  are  unique  in 
their  unfailing  and  generous  recognition  of  the 
smallest  service.  A  little  help,  such  as  many  of 
our  ordinary  friends  accept  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
never  trouble  even  to  acknowledge,  receives  from 
them  thanks  expressed  in  such  generous  and  friendly 
terms  that  all  work  becomes  a  pleasure. 

When  the  exhibition  of  the  wedding  presents  of 
Prince  and  Princess  Arthur  closed  I  received  from 
His  Royal  Highness  the  following  letter  : 

54,  Mount  Street, 

London,  W. 

Sunday. 

Dear  Armytage, 

The  Princess  and  I  hope  you  will  accept  the 
enclosed  small  cigarette  case  as  a  token  of  our  appre¬ 
ciation  and  gratitude  for  all  the  trouble  you  took  in 
arranging  and  presiding  over  the  destinies  of  our 
wedding  presents.  What  a  success  the  showing  of 
them  turned  out.  Hoping  you  are  none  the  worse 
for  your  arduous  duties  and  that  the  next  wedding 
won’t  “  catch  ”  you. 

Believe  me 
Yrs  sincerely, 

Arthur. 

Presents  in  general,  and  wedding  presents  in 
particular,  are  quite  extraordinary  revelations  of 
character  and  temperament.  In  due  course  I  had 
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so  much  to  do  with  Royal  wedding  presents  that  I 
could  almost  tell  at  sight  from  whom  they  came. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  fathom  why  people, 
perhaps  more  especially  women,  assume  that  all 
one’s  ordinary  common  sense  disappears  when  one 
becomes  the  recipient  of  a  present.  There  is  the 
Duchess  of  Broadshire  who  always  seems  to  think 
her  ducal  visiting  card  will  make  people  mistake 
pinchbeck  for  gold  or  even  paste  for  pearls.  There 
are  the  Gadbands,  rich  but  mean,  who  fondly  imagine 
that  their  great  wealth  turns  an  obvious  fake  into  a 
masterpiece  from  the  hand  of  Chippendale  himself. 
Lady  Pushingby,  who  insists  on  sending  wedding 
presents  to  every  bride  who  is  likely  to  have  a  list  of 
donors  in  the  papers,  gives  a  “  canteen  of  silver  ” 
and  only  spends  enough  to  buy  half  a  dozen  moder¬ 
ately  good  teaspoons — and  so  on. 

Arranging  Royal  wedding  presents  is  indeed  great 
fun  ! 

in 

In  spite  of  the  friendly  wish  expressed  by  Prince 
Arthur  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  letter, 
the  marriage  of  Princess  Patricia  in  1919  found  me 
six  years  later  still  on  active  service. 

The  ceremony,  it  will  be  remembered,  took  place 
at  Westminster  Abbey  amid  innumerable  expres¬ 
sions  of  popular  interest.  The  Princess,  with  the 
permission  of  His  Majesty,  dropped  her  Royal  pre¬ 
fixes  and,  from  that  date,  has  chosen  to  be  known 
simply  as  Lady  Patricia  Ramsay. 

I  had  by  this  time  come  to  be  accepted  as  some¬ 
thing  of  an  expert  at  arranging  wedding  presents. 
Lady  Patricia’s  were  exhibited  at  St.  James’s  Palace 
on  almost  the  same  plan  as  those  of  her  brother 
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Prince  Arthur.  I  was  greatly  chaffed  by  the  Royal 
Family  about  my  alleged  skill  as  a  window-dresser. 
On  such  occasions  one  is  always  admitted  to  the 
delightful  intimacy  of  Royal  Family  life.  The  give 
and  take  of  family  joking  and  sparring  retailed  to 
outsiders  may  seem  trivial  or  perhaps  even  foolish, 
but  to  the  initiated  it  is  the  salt  and  sacrament  of 
family  intercourse.  Such  intercourse  is  based  on 
freedom,  equality,  tact  and  good  manners  and  has  as 
its  basis  the  impregnable  rock  of  family  devotion. 

Prince  Arthur  one  day  laughingly  suggested  the 
formation  of  “  a  firm  of  ‘  Armytage,  Connaught  and 
Company,’  expert  appraisers  and  arrangers  to  the 
best  advantage  of  wedding  presents.”  The  joke 
remains  alive  in  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
to  this  day  ! 

The  arrival  of  the  different  presents  brought  forth 
many  homely  touches,  that  of  Princess  Ingrid  of 
Sweden  being  an  enormous  cup  and  saucer,  be¬ 
cause  Captain  Ramsay  is  said  to  be  terribly  fond 
of  tea. 

From  my  point  of  view  a  most  gratifying  fact  was 
that  Boy  Scouts  again  assisted  in  arranging  and  cata¬ 
loguing  the  presents  ;  moreover,  they  numbered  the 
seats  in  the  Abbey  and  handed  to  the  guests  copies 
of  the  wedding  Service.  For  this  they  were  warmly 
thanked  and  praised,  both  by  the  Royal  Family  and 
the  Abbey  authorities. 

Lady  Patricia  wrote  me  the  following  charming 
letter  with  her  own  hand.  Indeed  she  and  Captain 
Ramsay  were  perfectly  delightful  to  us  all,  and  glad 
as  I  naturally  was  to  receive  the  assurance  that  I 
personally  had  been  of  some  use,  what  I  treasure 
most  is  Lady  Patricia’s  tribute  to  the  Cranford 
Scouts.  Here  is  the  letter  : 
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Clarence  House, 

St.  James’s,  S.W. 

28 th  April ,  1919. 

Dear  Mr.  Armytage, 

I  am  sending  you  a  small  silver  cup  and  a  photo¬ 
graph  as  a  little  souvenir  of  my  wedding,  and  as  a 
small  token  of  my  gratitude  for  all  your  kind  and 
invaluable  help  in  arranging  the  wedding-presents 
for  me. 

It  was  so  very  good  of  you  to  give  up  all  your 
valuable  time  to  it,  as  you  did,  and  I  feel  I  can  never 
thank  you  enough  for  all  your  kindness  and  for  the 
splendid  way  in  which  the  presents  were  arranged. 
I  am  also  sending  you  some  small  framed  photo¬ 
graphs  for  the  Scoutmaster,  the  Boy  Scouts,  and 
your  two  servants  who  all  so  kindly  assisted,  and  I 
should  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  give  them  to 
them  from  me. 

Hoping  you  are  very  well, 

Yrs  v.  sincerely, 

Patricia  Ramsay. 

No  Royal  wedding  of  recent  years  aroused  such 
popular  enthusiasm  and  interest  as  that  of  the  King’s 
only  daughter,  Princess  Mary,  to  Viscount  Lascelles 
in  April  1922.  Everything  was  on  a  much  larger 
and  more  imposing  scale  than  any  other  Royal 
wedding  I  can  remember,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
carried  out  with  a  dignified  simplicity  entirely  in 
keeping  with  all  the  circumstances. 

Again  there  was  to  be  an  exhibition  of  the  presents, 
and  again  I  was  entrusted  with  the  entire  direction 
of  all  the  arrangements. 

As  one  would  expect,  Their  Majesties  took  the 
greatest  personal  interest  in  every  detail  connected 
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with  the  marriage  of  their  beloved  daughter.  For  a 
month  before  the  wedding  I  spent  much  time  at 
Buckingham  Palace  sorting  and  making  lists  of  the 
presents  under  the  personal  direction  of  Her  Majesty 
and  Princess  Mary,  and  in  this  task  I  was  assisted 
throughout  by  Scouts  Frank  Johnson  and  Albert 
Galpin  of  the  Cranford  Troop.  The  job  was  the 
biggest  thing  of  its  kind  I  had  tackled  ;  there  were 
some  one  thousand  three  hundred  presents  and  they 
varied  extraordinarily,  ranging  from  His  Majesty’s 
magnificent  gift  of  bandeau,  bracelet,  necklace 
and  pendant  of  diamonds  and  sapphires  and  Her 
Majesty’s  large  diamond  and  sapphire  brooch  to  a 
cheese  and  a  joint  of  beef !  The  Princess  must  have 
made  known  a  love  of  sapphires  because,  in  addition 
to  her  parents  and  the  bridegroom,  at  least  six  other 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  presented  her  with 
these  lovely  stones  set  in  diamonds.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  are  perfectly  suited  as  a  foil  to  the 
Princess’s  fair  beauty  and  blue  eyes. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
presents  they  were  all  conveyed  to  St.  James’s 
Palace  and  arranged.  Their  Majesties  announced 
a  series  of  parties  the  week  before  the  wedding,  when 
the  presents  would  be  on  view. 

The  ceremony,  it  will  be  remembered,  took  place 
on  April  28.  On  Sunday  the  19th  the  entire  Royal 
Family  spent  the  whole  afternoon  at  St.  James’s 
Palace  looking  over  and  suggesting  final  touches  to 
the  arrangements.  In  the  evening  the  King  and 
Queen  learned  that  Lady  Feodora  Gleichen  was 
lying  seriously  ill  at  St.  James’s  Palace  in  rooms  just 
underneath  those  where  the  presents  were  displayed 
and  that  she  could  not  bear  the  noise  of  people  walk¬ 
ing  overhead. 
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About  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening  I  was  hurriedly 
summoned  to  Buckingham  Palace  and  spent  an 
hour  with  Their  Majesties  in  the  King’s  private 
sitting-room  discussing  what  was  the  best  thing  to 
be  done  under  the  unforeseen  circumstances. 

His  Majesty  first  of  all  decided  that  at  all  costs 
Lady  Feodora  should  not  be  disturbed  and  ordered 
all  the  arrangements  at  St.  James’s  Palace  to  be  can¬ 
celled.  I  suggested  and  undertook  to  have,  at  any 
rate,  all  the  more  important  presents  removed  and 
re-arranged  in  their  cases  at  Buckingham  Palace  in 
time  for  an  afternoon  party  there  on  the  following 
Tuesday,  the  21st.  I  think  Their  Majesties  almost 
doubted  the  possibility  of  this  being  done.  How¬ 
ever,  we  all  got  to  work,  and  I  can  only  record  that 
my  somewhat  rash  decision  would  never  have  been 
justified  had  it  not  been  for  the  most  gracious,  active 
and  practical  assistance  of  the  King  and  Queen. 
Their  Majesties  were  indefatigable,  and  being  as 
anxious  as  the  humblest  parents  in  the  land  that 
their  daughter’s  wedding  presents  should  be  worthily 
displayed,  the  King  with  his  own  hands  helped  to 
arrange  the  jewellery  in  the  cases.  This  led  to  many 
amusing  incidents,  but  the  results,  admittedly,  were 
good.  And  it  was  no  easy  task  because,  as  often 
happens,  some  important  presents — particularly  one 
from  Queen  Alexandra — arrived  at  the  last  moment 
and,  upsetting  the  symmetry  and  balance  of  our  best 
show-case,  everything  had  to  be  rearranged. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  ever  gracious  kindness 
shown  to  me  by  Their  Majesties  throughout  this 
period. 

Unfortunately,  poor  Lady  Feodora  Gleichen  died. 
After  her  funeral  the  presents  were  again  removed 
to  St.  James’s  Palace  and  publicly  exhibited  on  the 
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same  lines  as  at  previous  weddings.  Over  one 
hundred  thousand  people  visited  the  Exhibition. 
The  King  directed  that  he  was  to  be  informed  when 
fifty  thousand  persons  had  been  admitted.  The  last 
of  these  happened  to  be  a  nurse  from  a  hospital 
which  the  Queen  had  visited  ;  the  hundredth  thou¬ 
sand  visitor  was  a  Miss  Mary  Anne  Smith  from 
Glasgow  ;  both  these  ladies  were  admitted  free  and 
I  personally  took  them  round  and  showed  them 
everything.  The  Exhibition,  which  remained  open 
for  six  weeks,  raised  eight  thousand  pounds  for 
charity. 

All  the  wedding  presents,  both  from  individuals 
and  organized  bodies,  were  of  course  promptly  and 
suitably  acknowledged  ;  this  part  of  the  business 
alone  entailed  considerable  work  and  was  admirably 
carried  out  by  Miss  Dorothy  Yorke  and  Lady  Joan 
Mulholland. 

Naturally  during  all  this  period  the  Boy  Scouts 
on  duty  saw  a  great  deal  of  Their  Majesties,  first  at 
Buckingham  Palace  and  afterwards  at  St.  James’s 
Palace.  While  working  under  high  pressure  at 
Buckingham  Palace  the  Scouts  were  given  special 
permission  to  use  the  Front  staircase  and  corridors 
in  order  to  save  time,  and  I  have  one  memory  of  the 
Queen  telling  me  she  knew  all  the  short  cuts  and 
herself  showing  me  the  most  direct  way  via  the  pri¬ 
vate  apartments,  from  one  part  of  the  Palace  to 
another. 

Amongst  the  presents  was  a  very  simple  hot-water 
jug  stand  which  the  Queen  greatly  admired.  The 
Scouts  on  duty,  desiring  in  some  way  to  express  their 
gratitude  for  innumerable  Royal  kindnesses,  asked 
me  to  find  out  if  they  and  I  might  be  permitted  to 
join  in  offering  a  small  gift  to  the  Queen  in  the  form 
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of  a  copy  of  the  hot- water  jug  stand.  Her  Majesty 
most  graciously  consented,  only  stipulating  that  it 
must  bear  the  name  of  each  one  of  the  boys.  I 
believe  that  the  Queen  frequently  uses  our  little  gift 
at  breakfast  when  at  the  Palace. 

At  the  end  of  our  interesting  and  delightful  task  I 
was  given  by  Her  Majesty  a  charming  autographed 
picture  of  herself  and  all  the  boys  received  gifts. 
They  reached  me  with  a  note  in  the  Queen’s  own 
handwriting  (see  page  opposite). 

As  one  looks  back  it  is  odd  how  little,  simple 
incidents  remain  longest  in  our  memory  :  I  have 
always  noticed  this.  Thinking  over  those  days  I 
remember  most  vividly  the  homely  kindness  with 
which  Their  Majesties  received  the  unavoidable 
intrusion  of  myself  and  my  assistants  while  we 
were  hurriedly  arranging  the  presents  at  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace.  They  must  have  been  extraordinarily 
busy  and  preoccupied  and  yet  they  never  seemed 
hurried  and  managed  to  give,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
a  great  deal  of  time,  thought  and  practical  help 
to  the  completion  of  our  task. 

Another  picture  lingers. 

Amongst  the  wedding  presents  was  a  garden 
seat  on  wheels  and  with  handles  like  a  wheelbarrow 
so  that  anyone  could  easily  move  it  about.  I  like 
to  envisage  Princess  Mary  and  her  brothers  wheel¬ 
ing  it  up  and  down  the  rooms,  offering  everyone 
a  lift  and  even  succeeding  in  persuading  Queen 
Alexandra  to  accept  one  ! 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  charming  memories 
of  all  connected  with  her  wedding  was  Princess 
Mary  saying  good-bye  to  all  her  peg^pnal  servants 
just  before  she  left  the  Palace  for  her  honeymoon. 
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The  Duke  of  York’s  marriage  took  place  in  1923, 
and  his  wedding  presents  and  those  of  Lady 
Elizabeth  Bowes-Lyon  were  arranged  in  the  Picture 
Gallery  at  Buckingham  Palace.  There  was  no 
public  exhibition,  but  the  customary  private  parties 
were  held  beforehand  by  Their  Majesties.  And 
this  reminds  me  of  something  I  should  have  recorded 
before.  On  the  occasion  of  every  Royal  wedding 
that  I  can  remember  there  was  always  a  special 
party  for  the  servants.  All  the  presents  were  of 
course  on  view  and  the  King  and  Queen  were  always 
present.  More  agreeable  parties  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine. 

When  I  was  arranging  Royal  wedding  presents  I 
always  was  responsible  for,  indeed  always  personally 
carried,  the  keys  of  the  cases  in  which  they  were 
exhibited.  As  may  be  imagined,  this  more  than 
once  led  to  amusing  incidents.  As  the  servants  say, 
I  was  always  being  “  fetched  ”  to  show  somebody 
something. 

One  of  the  most  sudden  of  these  summonses, 
and  one  which  I  obeyed  with  great  pleasure  and 
alacrity,  took  place  on  the  night  before  the  Duke  of 
York’s  wedding.  I  was  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
busy  with  the  seating  arrangements  for  the  next 
day,  when  I  was  hurriedly  summoned  to  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace  by  Her  Majesty  to  unlock  a  showcase 
from  which  something  was  wanted  for  Lady  Eliza¬ 
beth  Bowes-Lyon. 

The  Princess  Royal  asked  me  to  arrange  the  wed¬ 
ding  presents  for  Princess  Maud  and  Lord  Carnegie 
and,  as  I  write,  the  beautiful  inkstand  and  box 
they  gave  me  as  souvenirs,  with  autographed  inscrip- 
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tions,  are  before  me  on  my  table,  as  is  their  signed 
photograph,  taken  on  their  wedding  day. 

Looking  back  over  what  I  have  written  I  am 
reminded  that  my  connection  with  Royal  wed¬ 
dings  goes  even  further  back  than  I  thought.  As 
I  think  I  have  said  before,  I  arranged  a  Garden 
Party  which  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Teck  gave 
at  White  Lodge  on  the  eve  of  their  only  daughter’s 
wedding  and  dined  with  them  that  evening.  Before 
that  I  had  helped  to  unpack  many  of  the  presents, 
or,  more  correctly,  helped  Princess  May  to  do  so  ; 
they  were  in  due  course  exhibited  in  the  Imperial 
Institute,  and  I  corrected  the  proofs  of  the  Catalogue. 

In  addition  to  actual  weddings  I  was  concerned 
in  the  arrangements  for  three  Royal  Silver  weddings  : 
the  Silver  Fete  given  at  the  Horticultural  Gardens 
to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  wedding  anniversary 
of  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra  (then  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales)  ;  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Teck’s  at  White  Lodge  ;  and  the  Service  at  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral  on  the  occasion  of  the  Silver 
wedding  of  King  George  and  Queen  Mary. 
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FAVOURITE  PURSUITS 


FEW  reflections  are  more  trite  than  those  we  so 
frequently  hear  indulged  in  upon  the  value  of 
hobbies.  Everyone  accepts  them,  and  very  few 
understand  them — until  old  age  approaches.  When 
a  man  or  woman  first  begins  honestly  to  thank 
Providence  for  the  possession  of  a  hobby,  it  may  well 
mean  the  beginning  of  wisdom  ;  it  most  certainly 
means  the  end  of  youth. 

I  was  always  fond  of  children  and  music  and  I 
suppose  that  is  why,  without  any  direct  interference 
of  the  ego,  I  came  naturally  to  combine  both  loves 
in  the  formation  of  the  Children’s  Orchestra  in 
1885. 

At  that  time  there  was  only  one  Ladies’  Orchestra 
in  existence,  the  well-known  one  organized  and 
directed  by  Lady  Folkestone,  who  afterwards 
became  Lady  Radnor,  mother  of  the  present  peer. 
But  I  must  begin  at  the  beginning. 

In  June,  1886,  Mrs.  Leland  Noel  and  I  organized, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  a  charity  entertainment  at  Downshire  House. 
The  main  item  in  the  programme  was  a  Toy  Sym¬ 
phony  by  Desmond  Ryan.  And,  before  going 
further,  for  the  sake  of  the  younger  generation, 
perhaps  I  had  better  say  something  about  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  then  fashionable  Toy  Orchestras. 
The  two  best  known  Toy  Symphonies  were  Haydn’s 
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and  Romberg’s,  the  former  being  of  course  the 
famous  composer  of  The  Creation. 

As  far  as  I  can  remember  the  principal  instru¬ 
ments  we  used  at  the  Downshire  House  Concert 
were  bells,  harps,  tambourines,  cymbals,  a  piano 
— admirably  played  by  Lady  William  Lennox — a 
drum,  supported  by  six  violins,  castanets,  a  cuckoo, 
a  nightingale,  a  wachtel — a  sort  of  organ-pipe  which 
the  performer  blew — and  a  mirleton — a  cardboard 
thing  which  was  sung  into  and  gave  the  effect  of 
a  comb  or  mouth-organ.  At  first  these  odd  instru¬ 
ments  were  mostly  home-made,  but  later,  when  the 
Children’s  Orchestra  became  firmly  established,  they 
were  all  manufactured  and  supplied  in  sets  by 
Metzler  and  Company. 

I  well  remember  a  celebrated  performance  of  a 
Toy  Symphony  in  London  about  this  time,  and  it 
shows  how  popular  they  were  and  how  seriously 
they  were  taken  that  all  the  performers  were  noted 
musicians.  Never  shall  I  forget  Charles  Halle 
playing  the  nightingale — an  instrument  consisting 
of  a  glass  of  water  and  a  pipe  ! 

The  Downshire  House  performance  was  such  a 
success  that  Mrs.  Derriman  joined  with  several  other 
parents  of  the  young  performers  in  urging  me  to 
establish  a  permanent  organization.  A  committee 
was  formed,  including  amongst  others  Lady  William 
Lennox,  Mrs.  Leland  Noel,  Mrs.  Spencer  Chapman 
and  Mr.  J.  Munro  Coward,  the  son  of  the  famous 
Crystal  Palace  organist.  Later,  other  names  were 
added,  such  as  Lady  Milman,  Mrs.  Frederick  Cook, 
Mrs.  Charles  Hay,  Mrs.  Edward  Drummond,  Mrs. 
Henry  Dickens,  and  Mrs.  De  Rutzen. 

Metzlers  lent  us  a  room  in  which  to  examine  the 
children,  one  of  the  tests  being  the  ability  to  count 
c.s.j.  T 
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correctly — I  remember  one  child  who  always  would 
say  one-two-three-four-sixsh  :  she  would  not  pro¬ 
nounce  six  or  even  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
the  number  five. 

We  christened  ourselves  The  Children’s  Toy 
Orchestra  and  our  career  began.  One  of  our  early 
efforts  was  a  series  of  concerts  at  the  Grosvenor 
Hotel,  at  the  first  of  which  Princess  Beatrice  and 
her  husband  Prince  Henry  were  present.  Our 
second  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  the  Duchess 
of  Teck  with  her  daughter,  now  Queen  Mary.  The 
Duchess  was  a  real  lover  of  music  with  considerable 
knowledge,  and  it  is  no  doubt  from  her  mother 
that  Queen  Mary  inherits  her  acknowledged  skill 
and  charm  as  a  pianist.  The  Duchess  was  ever 
our  firm  friend,  attending,  as  she  did,  nearly  all 
our  performances  and  even  coming  frequently  to 
rehearsals. 

The  age  limit  of  the  performers  was  seven  to 
seventeen,  and  nearly  all  our  concerts  were  given 
in  aid  of  Children’s  Hospitals,  in  which  I  have  always 
been  interested. 

In  1887  we  gave  a  series  of  concerts  for  various 
Children’s  Charities  at  which  we  performed  a  Jubilee 
Anthem  entitled  Awake,  O  Happy  Nation  !  specially 
composed  for  us  by  Coward.  I  remember  one 
concert  of  the  series  held  at  Westminster  at  which 
the  Duchess  of  Teck,  who  had  by  then  become  our 
President,  had  promised  to  be  present.  At  the 
last  moment  the  Duchess  found  she  could  not  attend 
and  to  make  up  for  our  disappointment  had  the  kind 
thought  of  arranging  for  the  presence  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  members  of  her  family  :  The  Duke,  Princess 
May,  the  Princes  Adolphus,  Francis  and  Alexander, 
the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Mecklenburgh- 
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Strelitz  and  the  Hereditary  Grand  Duchess,  and 
Prince  Frederick  of  Anhalt.  Such  a  large  Royal 
party  coming  at  short  notice  gave  us  a  little  em¬ 
barrassment,  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  gratification  : 
the  Rao  of  Kutch  and  his  brother  also  came,  and 
there  was  much  rushing  about  to  find  suitable  chairs 
in  order  to  seat  everybody  as  correctly  and  comfort¬ 
ably  as  might  be  under  the  circumstances.  But 
the  Duchess  of  Teck  was  the  kindest  person  imagin¬ 
able  and  her  happy  impromptu  thought  resulted  in 
giving  us  an  excellent  advertisement. 

On  March  n,  1890,  the  Orchestra  attained  the 
giddiest  moment  in  its  career.  In  those  days 
everyone  read  a  weekly  paper  which  appeared  in 
a  tepid  pink  cover  and  was  known  as  The  Court 
Journal.  Of  course  it  specialized  in  Court  news,  and 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  March  the  8th,  I  was  sitting 
reading  in  it  about  a  Band  playing  at  Windsor  before 
the  Queen.  Looking  up  at  my  wife  I  said,  “  Some 
day  a  similar  announcement  may  appear  here  regard¬ 
ing  the  Children’s  Orchestra.”  I  had  hardly 
finished  the  words  when  a  servant  handed  me 
a  telegram  from  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  which  to 
my  astonishment  conveyed  the  Queen’s  Commands 
for  the  Orchestra  to  play  before  Her  Majesty  at 
Windsor  on  the  following  Tuesday — three  days 
later  ! 

Could  it  be  done  ? 

Well,  I  have  always  believed  in  seizing  oppor¬ 
tunity  when  it  knocks  and  so  the  next  day,  Sunday, 
I  journeyed  to  Windsor  for  an  interview  with  Sir 
Henry  and  Sir  John  Cowell,  the  latter  being  then 
Master  of  the  Household. 

Everything  was  admirably  arranged.  We  went 
down  to  Windsor  by  a  special  train  and  the  Queen 
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sent  conveyances  to  the  station  for  all  the  children 
who,  of  course,  wore  their  white  dresses  with  red 
and  blue  sashes.  Shepherded  by  the  Committee, 
we  assembled  in  the  Green  Drawing-room,  where  a 
platform,  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers,  had 
been  erected.  No  trouble  was  spared  ;  we  had  a 
full  orchestra  and,  to  give  extra  room  for  the  drums, 
the  double  doors  behind  the  performers  were  taken 
off  their  hinges. 

The  Queen,  with  characteristic  thoughtfulness, 
had  sent  me  a  message  saying  that  I  was  to  be 
particular  to  tell  the  young  players  not  to  be  nervous 
as  she  quite  understood  that  they  were  all  children, 
and  that  she  would  enter  the  room  very  slowly  in 
order  to  give  them  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  her. 
We  were  to  start  the  National  Anthem  when  the 
Queen  reached  the  ante-room,  and  as  the  children 
could  play  it  without  music,  they  were  able  to 
“  have  a  real  good  look,”  many  of  them  not  having 
seen  Her  Majesty  before.  The  Queen  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Royal  Family  sat  on  a  sort  of  island  of 
arm-chairs  in  front  of  the  Household  and  General 
Company.  Our  programme  included  Handel’s 
Largo  and  a  piece  of  my  own  called  The  St. 
George's  March. 

The  ladies  of  the  Committee  were  all  dressed  in 
black  with  red  sashes  ;  during  the  interval  they  were 
served  with  hot  negus — of  all  things  !  Presumably  it 
was  supposed  to  be  sustaining  without  being  unduly 
stimulating.  Anyhow,  it  was  very  hot !  The  glasses 
were  not  placed  in  the  metal  holders  now  so  generally 
used  for  hot  or  cold  drinks,  and  never  shall  I  forget 
the  sight  of  the  poor  ladies  changing  their  glasses 
from  hand  to  hand,  pretending  to  like  hot  negus, 
weighing  the  relative  disadvantages  of  burning  their 
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hands  or  their  throats,  and  at  the  same  time  heroically 
maintaining  the  pleased  and  smiling  faces  considered 
good  manners  when  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
Royalty.  I  remember  having  the  queer  reflection  as 
to  what  would  have  happened  had  cold  negus  been 
served,  because  to  me,  it  always  seems  a  most  efficient 
emetic  and  I  imagine  it  must  have  a  similar  effect 
on  many  others. 

At  the  end  of  the  Concert  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby 
presented  me  to  the  Queen,  who  thanked  me  most 
graciously.  Her  Majesty,  before  leaving,  advanced 
a  little  way  towards  the  Orchestra,  made  a  beautiful 
sweeping  curtsey  to  the  little,  highly  gratified  per¬ 
formers  and  said  in  her  clear  and  attractive  voice, 
“  Thank  you,  my  dear  children,  for  your  charming 
music.”  She  then  left  the  room  with  the  same 
ceremony  as  when  she  entered.  The  performance 
gained  for  us  the  Patronage  of  Her  Majesty. 

On  our  tenth  birthday  in  1895  we  numbered 
sixteen  first  and  eighteen  second  violins,  seven 
violas,  four  ’cellos,  four  double  basses  and  six 
Turkish  bells.  My  wife  always  played  the  organ, 
and  for  many  years  Mr.  James  G.  Meade  was  our 
Honorary  Treasurer  and  helped  us  enormously. 
When  the  Duchess  of  Teck  died,  in  1897,  Princess 
Beatrice,  who  is  a  fine  musician  and  keenly  inter¬ 
ested  in  music,  became  our  President. 

During  our  career  we  were  indebted  for  help  and 
encouragement  to  many  famous  people  and,  in  our 
modest  way,  even  helped  to  make  musical  history. 
Munro  Coward  often  conducted  for  us.  Johannes 
Wolff,  Tivadar  Nachez  and  Count  Vinci  played  the 
violin  for  us,  and  Joseph  Holman  the  ’cello.  On 
one  occasion  Wolff  and  Holman  played  a  duet 
accompanied  by  the  Orchestra.  The  first  time  Jean 
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Gerardy  played  in  London  was  at  one  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Orchestra  concerts  ;  and  it  was  with  us,  as 
a  member  of  the  Orchestra,  that  Marjorie  Hayward 
began  her  musical  career.  Mr.  Leon  M.  Lion  and 
his  sister  used  to  recite  for  us  when  they  were  both 
children. 

And  this  reminds  me  of  two  incidents  which 
illustrate  not  only  Queen  Mary’s  unending  kindli¬ 
ness,  but  her  extraordinary  memory.  A  few  years 
ago  Her  Majesty  went  to  see  The  Chinese  Puzzle 
in  which  Mr.  Lion  played  the  principal  part.  Her 
Majesty  remembered  perfectly  his  association  with 
the  Orchestra  and,  sending  for  him,  recalled  the 
fact  and  congratulated  him  on  his  progress  in  his 
profession,  and  his  striking  performance  in  the  play 
she  was  witnessing. 

An  even  more  extraordinary  incident  happened 
at  a  Buckingham  Palace  Garden  Party  only  last 
year.  Tivadar  Nachez  and  his  wife  were  present  ; 
the  Party  was  nearly  over  and  the  Queen,  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  of  the  Plousehold,  was  returning  to 
the  Palace.  Her  Majesty  caught  sight  of  Nachez, 
sent  for  him,  asked  him  to  present  Madame  Nachez 
and  recalled  many  details  of  the  Children’s  Orchestra 
and  even  of  the  old  days  when  she  first  knew  him, 
quite  thirty  years  ago. 

One  of  the  original  members  of  the  Orchestra 
was  Miss  Audrey  Chapman,  who  has  since  organized 
her  own  now  celebrated  Orchestra.  Although  on 
her  marriage  she  became  Mrs.  Beresford  Melville, 
she  wisely  retains  the  old  name,  “  The  Audrey  Chap¬ 
man  Orchestra,”  and  I  am  delighted  to  say  several 
old  members  of  the  Children’s  Orchestra  still  play 
for  her. 

When  my  wife  died,  in  1902,  we  had  no  house 
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available  for  rehearsals,  and  the  Orchestra  ceased 
to  be.  But  I  like  to  remember  that  the  good  work 
it  did  still  survives  in  a  measure  in  Mrs.  Melville’s 
Orchestra  ;  it  had  another  offshoot  too,  in  the  small 
orchestra  started  and  carried  on  for  some  time  by 
Lady  Romer  ;  and  it  is  not  straining  things  too 
far  to  say  that  one  of  its  children  is  the  Orchestra 
of  the  First  Cranford  Troop  of  Boy  Scouts — a 
flourishing  effort. 

Apart  from  all  the  pleasure  and  happiness  the 
performers  received — and  I  hope  gave — it  is  a  solid 
consolation  to  reflect  that  during  its  existence  the 
Orchestra  raised  some  six  thousand  pounds  for 
Children’s  Charities. 


II 

Although  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember  I  have 
lived  and  worked  for  children,  until  about  1910  I 
did  not  come  much  into  touch  with  organizations 
existing  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  boys.  About 
that  time  Miss  Murielle  Lucas-Tooth,  now  Mrs. 
Bright,  asked  me  if  I  knew  anything  about  the  Boy 
Scout  Movement,  as  they  wanted  to  start  a  Troop 
at  Holme  Lacy  in  Herefordshire,  which  Sir  Robert 
Lucas-Tooth  had  just  bought. 

I  remembered  having  once  seen  a  Boy  Scout  on 
Wimbledon  Common  and  I  knew  there  were  some 
at  Cranford  ;  beyond  that  I  was  ignorant.  I  made 
inquiries  about  the  village  Troop  and,  as  a  result, 
invited  them  to  give  a  display  at  Cranford  House, 
which  so  impressed  me  that  from  that  moment  I 
became  keenly  interested  in  their  work. 

Eventually,  at  the  end  of  1910,  I  took  charge  of 
the  First  Cranford  Troop,  and  as  soon  as  I  did 
so  the  Bishop  of  Kensington  (Dr.  Ridgeway)  asked 
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me  to  join  the  London  Diocesan  Boy  Scout  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  a  little  later  I  joined  the  Headquarters 
Council  of  the  Movement  and  have  served  on  it 
ever  since. 

I  soon  realized  how  much  responsibility  was 
entailed  in  running  a  Troop  on  efficient  lines. 
However,  many  people  in  Cranford  came  to  my  help, 
some  of  them,  I  am  happy  to  say,  eventually  becom¬ 
ing  intimate  friends,  among  them  being  Mrs. 
George  Taylor,  a  most  generous  and  staunch  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  Cranford  Scouts.  On  many  occasions 
Mrs.  Taylor’s  advice  and  clear  judgment  has  helped 
me  over  difficulties. 

Just  as  I  write  these  words  the  Troop  has  cele¬ 
brated  its  sixteenth  birthday  ;  we  are,  so  to  speak, 
grown  up  ;  moreover,  we  possess  a  history.  A 
recognition  of  these  things  is  valuable.  I  do  not 
propose  to  retail  here  the  achievements  of  the  Troop. 
It  has  been  admirably  done  1  by  another  pen  in 
celebration  of  our  fifteenth  birthday  last  year.  Yet 
I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven  if  I  put  down  a  few  things 
of  which  we  are  justly  and  legitimately  proud. 

At  the  International  Scout  Conference  the  other 
day  someone  pointed  to  the  gathering  and  said, 
“  There  is  your  real  League  of  Nations.”  We  try 
to  keep  before  us  the  fact  that  we  are  part  of  a 
world-wide  organization  ;  yet  we  never  for  one 
moment  forget  that  the  movement  is  English  in 
origin,  and  in  inspiration,  and  that  its  ideals  and 
practices  are  essentially  British  ;  not,  in  my  opinion, 
by  any  means  the  smallest  contribution  with  which 
our  Empire  has  enriched  civilization. 

The  International  side  of  the  Movement  is  brought 

1  Second  to  None  :  A  History  of  the  First  Cranford  Troop 
of  Boy  Scouts.  By  A.  C.  Marshall. 
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vividly  home  to  me  when  I  remember  that  Monsieur 
Grouitch,  the  Serbian  Minister,  and  Monsieur 
Venizelos,  the  great  Greek  Statesman,  when  they 
were  Delegates  to  the  Balkan  Peace  Conference  in 
1913,  both  came  to  Cranford  to  obtain  all  details 
of  the  Scout  Movement,  with  a  view  to  starting 
Scouts  in  their  own  countries. 

Owing  partly  to  my  connection  with  the  Royal 
Household  and  other  causes,  the  Troop  has  received 
a  tremendous  amount  of  help  and  encouragement 
and  we  therefore  feel  that  we  have  a  great  deal  to 
live  up  to. 

We  are  quite  used  to  being  visited  and  inspected 
by  Kings  and  Queens,  Princes  and  Statesmen  from 
all  over  the  earth,  and  we  perhaps  like  best  to  wel¬ 
come  Dominion  visitors  and  Indian  Princes,  many 
of  whom  are  our  firm  friends.  Almost  every 
member  of  our  own  Royal  Family  has  inspected 
us,  and  in  1920  I  received  the  following  letter  from 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  who  from  my  earliest 
recollections  has  been  such  a  kind  and  gracious 
friend  to  me  and  my  family  : 

Clarence  House, 

St.  James’s,  S.W. 

June  23 rdy  1920. 

My  dear  Armytage, 

Many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  first  copy  of  “  The  History  of  the  Cran¬ 
ford  Troop.”  I  have  read  it  with  interest  and  I 
congratulate  you  on  the  splendid  result  of  ten  years 
strenuous  work.  I  wish  all  Boy  Scout  Troops 
would  follow  the  example  set  by  that  of  Cranford, 
one  could  then  indeed  be  proud  of  the  good  work 
our  Association  was  doing  throughout  the  country. 
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I  look  forward  to  a  greater  increase  in  the  numbers, 
and  in  the  efficiency  of  the  Troops  scattered  all 
over  the  land,  now  that  the  war  is  over,  and  we  can 
again  hope  to  obtain  sufficient  Scout  Masters.  As 
President  of  the  Association  I  thank  you  for  the 
excellent  work  you  have  been  doing  and  I  hope  we 
may  long  count  on  your  valuable  help. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Arthur. 

One  of  the  first  occasions  on  which  the  Scouts 
undertook  duty  at  St.  James’s  Palace  was  during 
the  War  for  Queen  Mary’s  Needlework  Guild.  At 
the  War  Workers’  Garden  Party  given  by  Their 
Majesties  at  Buckingham  Palace  in  July,  1919,  a 
hundred  Scouts  were  invited,  in  addition  to  the 
Cranford  Troop,  who  were  detailed  for  special  duty. 
Two  of  the  Cranford  Boys,  with  twelve  other  Scouts, 
formed  Guards  for  the  King  and  Queen  when  they 
walked  amongst  their  guests,  the  King  going  one 
way  and  the  Queen  another.  Scout  T.  Ryan  with 
about  sixty  Scouts  had  to  keep  two  large  semi¬ 
circles,  one  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  by  which  Their 
Majesties  enter  and  leave  the  Garden,  and  another 
round  the  Royal  tea  tent.  The  boys  had  a  by  no 
means  easy  task,  and  I  often  reflect  what  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  trouble  is  saved  by  the  white  line 
which  is  now  drawn  round  the  Royal  tea  tent,  in 
the  manner  described  in  Chaper  V,  and  at  which 
point  the  guests  stop  quite  naturally. 

But,  proud  as  we  are  of  our  close  connection 
with  the  Royal  Family,  there  are  other  things  on 
which  we  also  like  to  dwell.  Now,  after  sixteen 
years,  seven  of  our  original  boys  are  still  with  us  ; 
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one  as  Scoutmaster,  the  others  as  Instructors  or 
in  the  Orchestra.  Through  the  agency  of  the  Troop 
some  seventy  boys  have  been  started  in  life  and  are 
now  enjoying,  or  on  the  way  to  achieve,  good 
positions. 

Amongst  signed  portraits  of  Royal  and  distin¬ 
guished  personages  in  our  Hall  at  Cranford  the 
place  of  honour  is  given  to  one  of  Reginald  Roots  : 
a  boy  of  fifteen,  he  was  the  senior  of  the  Troop  when 
I  first  began  to  take  a  personal  interest  in  it  in  1910. 
In  1915  he  joined  the  London  Scottish  and  in  1916 
heroically  gave  his  life  in  the  Great  War,  being 
mortally  wounded  on  the  Somme.  Dying  in  a 
South  Coast  Hospital  he  was  brought  home  and 
slept  his  last  sleep  in  our  own  Scouts’  Hall,  leaving 
behind  an  example  and  a  memory  that  are  inefface¬ 
able.  With  him  in  our  thoughts  is  associated  Scout 
Arthur  Aslin,  who  also  gave  his  life  for  his  King 
and  Country  during  the  War. 

But  I  need  say  no  more  here  of  those  of  my 
pursuits  which  have,  I  hope,  been  of  some  service 
to  others  and  which  have  added  sweetness,  light  and 
colour  to  all  my  days,  except  that  the  keen  and 
lasting  happiness  which  they  have  always  brought 
me  increases  rather  than  diminishes  as  the  years 
roll  on. 


CHAPTER  XV 


PROMINENT  PEOPLE  I  HAVE  KNOWN 
OUTH,  with  its  unending  and  touching  capa- 


X  city  for  hero-worship,  generally  succeeds  in 
finding  someone  to  admire  and  on  whom  to  model 
its  behaviour. 

The  Beau  Brummel  of  my  earliest  days  in  London 
was  Augustus  Lumley,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Scarbrough  family  and  related  to  scores  of  important 
people.  An  amateur  painter  of  some  ability,  he 
had  no  profession  and  never  seemed  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  except  amuse  himself.  No  ball  was 
considered  a  success  unless  he  was  present  ;  he 
danced  perfectly  and  to  be  chosen  by  him  a  second 
time  as  a  partner  put  the  seal  on  a  debutante’s 
reputation  as  a  dancer. 

The  polka  was  introduced  to  London  drawing¬ 
rooms  sometime  in  the  ’forties,  several  years  before 
I  was  born,  but  I  well  remember  being  told  of  the 
sensation  they  made  when  Lumley  and  my  mother 
first  danced  it  together.  In  fact  it  was  so  wonder¬ 
fully  done  that  I  believe  everyone  stopped  and 
watched  them,  just  as  if  they  had  been  Royalty  ; 
many  times  in  later  years  I  saw  and  admired  them 
dancing  together.  Needless  to  say,  wherever  he 
was  Lumley  always  “  led  the  Cotillion,”  as  the 
phrase  was. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  late  Mr.  William 
Gillett  modelled  himself  and  his  social  career  on 
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that  of  Augustus  Lumley  with  whom  he  lived.  If 
so,  he  was  far  from  equalling  his  predecessor. 
Drawing-room  accomplishments,  while  they  are  no 
evidence  of  character  and  capacity,  are  by  no  means 
to  be  despised  ;  and  even  Napoleon  took  great,  but 
unsuccessful,  pains  to  become  a  good  dancer. 

Amongst  my  earliest  recollections  there  stand*  out 
very  clearly  Prince  and  Princess  Edward  of  Saxe- 
Weimar.  The  Principality  was  one  of  the  group 
of  four  Saxon  Duchies,  sovereign  states  in  Central 
Germany,  the  other  three  being  Saxe-Altenburg, 
Saxe-Meiningen  and  Saxe-Coburg.  The  four 
Houses  boasted  a  common  origin,  and  as  the  Prince 
Consort  belonged  to  the  House  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
Prince  Edward  was  related  to  him,  while  Princess 
Edward  was  a  Lennox  and  a  first  cousin  of  my 
mother. 

The  Prince  was  a  delightful  man  and  a  fine 
soldier  and  known  to  his  many  friends  by  the 
nickname  of  “  Fuddle-di-boo.”  They  lived  at 
Molecomb  in  Goodwood  Park  for  a  long  time 
and  I  often  stayed  with  them  there,  one  of  my 
cheeriest  recollections  being  tobogganing  in  the 
grounds.  I  also  stayed  with  them  at  the  Royal 
Hospital  in  Dublin.  I  shall  never  forget  one  visit 
to  their  house  at  the  Curragh  Camp  because  several 
of  the  Grenadiers  and  myself  were  poisoned  at  mess 
by  eating  oysters  that  had  been  kept  in  a  lead  tank. 
I  got  typhoid  fever,  and  an  additional  reason  for 
remembering  is  that  this  was  the  only  serious  illness 
I  ever  had.  I  stayed  with  the  Saxe-Weimars  at 
Government  House,  Portsmouth,  when  the  Prince 
commanded  the  Southern  District,  as  it  was  then 
called.  He  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  soldiers,  to 
whom  he  and  the  Princess  were  unfailing  friends. 
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When  they  were  at  their  town  house  in  Portland 
Place  I  dined  or  lunched  there  constantly.  The 
Prince  loved  Patience  and  never  passed  a  single 
night  without  playing.  In  fact  he  was  playing 
Patience  very  shortly  before  his  death.  He  lived 
a  good  life  and  made  a  good  end. 

The  Hohenlohe-Langenburgs  are  related  to  our 
Royal  Family  through  Princess  Anne  Feodora  of 
Hohenlohe,  who  was  the  half-sister  of  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria,  being  the  daughter,  by  her  first  marriage,  of 
the  Duchess  of  Kent. 

The  Prince,  who  was  a  Vice-Admiral  in  the  Navy, 
married  Lady  Laura  Seymour,  another  cousin  of 
my  mother’s  ;  he  was  a  sculptor  of  repute  and  had 
a  studio  in  the  garden  of  his  house  in  Engine  Court, 
St.  James’s  Palace.  They  had  also  a  house  at 
Sunningdale,  which  was  not  in  those  days  the 
popular  spot  it  is  now. 

The  Prince’s  eldest  son,  Lord  Edward  Gleichen,  is 
a  distinguished  soldier.  There  were  three  daughters, 
Lady  Victoria,  Lady  Helena  and  Lady  Feodora,  all 
ladies  of  great  charm.  Lady  Helena  inherited  her 
father’s  love  of  sculpture  and  was  an  artist  of 
distinction.  Lady  Feodora’s  death  in  1922  was  a 
great  loss.  Lady  Victoria  (Valda)  married  Captain 
Percy  Wilfred  Machell,  who  commanded  a  Battalion 
of  the  Border  Regiment  in  the  Great  War.  He  was 
a  soldier  of  marked  ability,  an  excellent  administrator 
and  a  man  of  unusual  charm.  His  men  would  have 
followed  him  anywhere,  and  he  died  gallantly  in 
France  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  Lady  Valda 
and  Lady  Helena  are,  I  am  happy  to  sayr  still  alive 
and  well. 

Other  relations  of  the  Royal  Family  with  whom 
my  family  were  very  intimate  were  the  Prince  and 
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Princess  of  Leiningen.  The  Prince,  who  was  the 
reigning  sovereign  and  entitled  to  the  prefix  Serene 
Highness,  was  an  Admiral  in  the  British  Navy.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Black  Sea,  in  the 
Baltic  and  in  Burma.  Queen  Victoria  was  very 
fond  of  him,  he  being  of  course  the  eldest  son  of 
her  half-brother,  and  for  many  years  he  com¬ 
manded  the  Royal  Yacht.  His  wife,  who  was  a 
Princess  of  Baden,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  my 
mother’s. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Princess  to  my 
mother  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  effect  the  death 
of  the  Prince  Consort  had  on  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Family  : 


Osborne. 

Dec.  27 th,  1861. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Armytage, 

Yesterday’s  post  brought  me  your  kind  letter 
which  I  was  truly  glad  to  receive  !  Thank  you 
warmly  for  all  the  kind  interest  you  take  in  the 
Prince  and  myself.  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  has  not 
been  very  well  lately  in  consequence  of  the  sad, 
sad,  event  which  I  think  has  upset  us  all  here,  very 
much.  It  is  heart  breaking  to  see  the  beloved 
Queen  in  her  deep  affliction.  She  has  lost  the 
Being  she  most  loved  on  Earth  and  who  certainly 
was  a  devoted  husband  and  excellent  Father  to  his 
children.  It  is  a  great  mercy  that  the  Queen  bears 
her  sorrow  with  so  much  fortitude,  for  though  she 
feels  sick  at  heart  she  seeks  her  comfort  and  con¬ 
solation  there,  where  alone  she  can  really  find  it — 
she  is  so  good  and  kind.  Oh  !  what  a  melancholy 
Xmas  !  I  am  so  sorry  to  hear  that  you  also  have 
sustained  a  loss  in  your  family.  I  think  it  is  a  sad 
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year  altogether,  for  one  constantly  hears  of  melan¬ 
choly  events.  I  trust  and  hope  that  1862  will  be 
a  happier  one  in  every  respect. 

I  hope  that  your  lovely  children  are  all  well. 
Will  you  please  remember  me  kindly  to  your 
husband  and  believe  me,  dear  Mrs.  Army- 
tage, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Marie  Leiningen. 

More  has  been  written  about  the  Empress  Eugenie 
than  about  any  woman  of  my  time  except  Queen 
Victoria  ;  I  will  not  try  to  add  anything  beyond 
saying  that,  in  one  word,  she  was  incomparable. 
Amongst  the  many  virtues  she  possessed  I  admired 
most  her  high-mindedness,  her  integrity,  her  dis¬ 
dain  of  gossip  and  slander.  Queen  Victoria,  King 
Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra,  King  George  and 
Queen  Mary,  indeed  every  member  of  our  Royal 
Family,  loved  and  admired  the  Empress — sufficient 
testimony,  were  one  needed,  of  her  splendid  char¬ 
acter  and  unique  charm  and  personality.  The 
friendship  of  Princess  Beatrice  for  the  Empress 
was  almost  a  romance,  and  the  Queen  of  Spain  is 
of  course  her  god-daughter  and  namesake. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1872  the  Imperial  couple  were 
at  Cowes  and  the  Emperor  was  trying  hard  to  raise 
money  to  found  a  newspaper  and  start  propaganda. 
In  fact,  before  the  Republic  restored  their  personal 
property  and  their  affairs  were  got  into  some  sort 
of  order,  both  Napoleon  III  and  his  Consort  were 
very  hard  up.  Enemies  said  that  the  Empress  had 
carried  off  the  Crown  jewels,  whereas  she  had  not 
even  a  change  of  linen  or  a  spare  pocket-handker¬ 
chief,  or  time  to  snatch  them  up  before  she  left  the 
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Palace  for  the  last  time  at  two  o’clock  on  that  fatal 
Sunday  afternoon  early  in  September,  1870. 

I  knew  Pietri,  a  Corsican,  and  the  ever  devoted 
henchman  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III  and  the 
Empress  Eugenie,  and  I  have  in  my  possession  a 
letter  he  wrote  thanking  me  for  a  piece  of  music  I 
had  sent  to  the  Prince  Imperial.  Amongst  those 
who  faithfully  and  loyally  served  and  loved  the 
Empress,  Pietri  must  always  stand  first.  It  proves 
how  credulous  people  are  and  how  persistent  were 
the  slanders  about  the  Empress  escaping  from  France 
with  an  immense  number  of  the  Crown  jewels — ■ 
some  people  declaring  they  were  worth  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million — that  Pietri  had  to  put  an 
advertisement  in  The  Times  warning  people  against 
attempts  to  obtain  capital  for  the  purpose  of  acquir¬ 
ing  the  jewels  from  the  Empress,  breaking  them  up 
and  re-selling  them  at  an  immense  profit.  In  fact, 
so  many  communications  regarding  the  subject 
reached  Camden  Place  that  Pietri  had  to  keep  a 
printed  form  with  which  to  answer  them. 

The  last  time  I  saw  the  Empress  Eugenie  was  at 
the  Villa  Cyrnos  at  Cap  Martin  in  1903.  If  you 
heard  that  any  woman  could  truthfully  claim  to  be 
her  intimate  friend  you  could  at  once  conclude  that 
she  possessed  four  things  :  beauty,  brains,  character 
and  personality  ;  Madame  d’Arcos,  an  Irishwoman 
who  in  1859  married  Don  Domingo  d’Arcos,  a  noble 
Spaniard,  could  claim  all  four.  Her  mother  had  in 
childhood  known  the  Empress  and  as  a  young  girl 
in  Paris  the  future  Madame  d’Arcos  was  an  intimate 
of  the  Imperial  Family.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
after  the  exile  that  she  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Vaughan, 
acted  as  Ladies-in-Waiting  to  the  Empress. 

When  visiting  Windsor  and  Buckingham  Palace 

c.s.j.  u 
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the  Empress,  as  was  only  proper,  was  usually  at¬ 
tended  by  Madame  d’Arcos  and  Pietri,  and  it  was 
Madame  d’Arcos  who  represented  the  Empress  at 
the  funeral  of  Queen  Victoria.  Queen  Victoria 
lent  the  Empress  Abergeldie  Castle  every  year  and 
Madame  d’Arcos  nearly  always  accompanied  her 
there.  In  Scotland  in  later  years  she  sometimes 
had  English  ladies  with  her  such  as  Dame  Ethel 
Smyth,  but  they  were  usually  considered  as  guests 
rather  than  members  of  the  Household. 

Queen  Alexandra  and  Princess  Beatrice  had  a 
great  regard  for  Madame  d’Arcos,  as  indeed  had  all 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Family  who  knew  her. 
This  delightful  woman  passed  away  at  the  end  of 
1913  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight. 

At  the  Requiem  Mass  for  Madame  d’Arcos  at 
Farm  Street  the  Empress  made  one  of  her  few  public 
appearances.  She  was  attended  by  Madame  d’At- 
tainville,  a  relative  who  in  later  years  lived  with  her 
at  Farnborough  Hill  and  acted  as  her  Lady-in-Wait- 
ing,  and,  almost  for  the  last  time  in  public,  by  Pietri.1 
Princess  Beatrice  was  also  there,  attended  by  Miss 
Minnie  Cochrane  and  Colonel  Cuthbertson,  and  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  attended  by  the  Duchess  of  San 
Carlos.  I  specially  mention  Miss  Cochrane  because 
the  Empress  loved  her  and  used  to  say  that  she 
possessed  both  beauty  and  brains,  adding  in  her 
rather  quaint  English,  “  one  who  has  that  can  do  any¬ 
thing.”  There  is  no  one  alive  more  devoted  to  the 
memory  of  the  Empress  than  Miss  Cochrane,  who 
has  been  in  the  Household  of  Princess  Beatrice  for 
many  years.  On  leaving  the  Church  after  the 

1  Franceschini  Pietri  died  at  Farnborough  Hill  in  1915, 
aged  eighty-two,  and  was  buried  in  the  grounds  of  the  Imperial 
Mausoleum,  attached  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Michael’s. 
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Requiem  Mass  the  Empress  received  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  ovation,  which  touched  her  deeply. 
Madame  d’Arcos  had  a  nephew,  Captain  George 
Edmund  Vaughan,  in  the  Coldstream  Guards,  but  I 
do  not  think  I  ever  met  him.  In  later  years  Miss 
Vaughan  assumed  the  duties  once  fulfilled  by  her 
aunt  and  her  mother,  and  was  a  constant  visitor  at 
Farnborough  Hill  until  the  death  of  the  Empress. 

The  Prince  Imperial  had  much  of  his  mother’s 
charm  and  attractiveness.  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  him 
at  Cowes  and  got  to  know  him  well.  Like  his 
mother  he  was  fearless  ;  nothing  was  too  daring  for 
him  and  I  have  seen  him  climb  the  masts  and  rigging 
almost  in  a  flash,  get  out  on  the  bowsprit  and  almost 
frighten  the  lives  out  of  us  with  his  antics.  An  extra¬ 
ordinary  athlete,  he  could  vault  into  the  saddle  of  a 
galloping  horse  and  it  is  terrible  to  think  that,  had 
the  saddlery  been  absolutely  reliable  and  the  girths 
held,  that  accomplishment  might  well  have  saved  his 
life  in  Zululand.  When  the  Prince  died  he  named 
in  his  will  as  his  heir  and  the  head  of  his  House,  his 
cousin,  Prince  Napoleon,1  who  died  only  this  year 
in  Brussels.  He  married  Princess  Clementine  of 
Belgium  and  leaves  a  girl,  and  a  boy  aged  about  four¬ 
teen,  who  is,  in  the  male  line,  the  last  of  all  the  Bona- 
partes.  Unless  he  marries  and  has  sons  the  dynasty 
created  by  the  Little  Corporal  will  disappear.  For 
practical  purposes  that  event  took  place  upon  the 
death  of  the  Prince  Imperial  :  I  was  one  of  the  very 
few  civilians  present  in  the  Chapel  at  Chislehurst 
during  the  funeral  service  in  July,  1879. 

And  here  I  may  say  something  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie’s  godson,  the  Marquess  of  Villalobar,  who 

1  His  Imperial  Highness  Victor  Jerome  Fredric,  Prince 
Napoleon,  died  April,  1926. 
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recently  died  1  in  Brussels,  where  he  had  been  Span¬ 
ish  Ambassador.  Born  in  1866,  he  remembered 
being  played  with  by  the  Prince  Imperial  in  the 
Gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  A  grandson  of  the  Duke 
of  Revas  who  achieved  a  measure  of  fame  as  poet, 
philosopher,  and  soldier  of  distinction  during  the 
Peninsular  War,  the  Marquess  was  an  invalid  from 
his  birth.  For  years  no  one  ever  believed  that  he 
would  be  able  to  live,  much  less  walk.  However, 
his  indomitable  courage  overcame  everything.  Edu¬ 
cated  partly  in  England,  he  had  a  great  love  for  this 
country  and  was  devoted  to  literature,  history  and 
politics.  During  the  War  he  remained  all  the  time 
at  his  post  at  Brussels,  paying  several  visits  to  Berlin 
and,  you  may  be  sure,  using  all  his  great  influence 
on  behalf  of  the  Allies.  Throughout  those  terrible 
years  he  had  charge  of  the  Diplomatic  interests  of 
not  only  Spain,  but  England,  France,  Italy  and,  I 
think,  the  United  States.  As  a  consequence  he 
received  the  highest  decorations  from  all  these 
countries  ;  in  fact  he  was  one  of  the  most  decorated 
diplomats  I  have  ever  seen.  In  earlier  years  he  was 
at  the  Spanish  Embassy  in  London  for  some  time, 
and  the  great  ambition  of  his  life  was  to  return  to 
England  as  Spanish  Ambassador.  He  would  have 
been  most  welcome,  because  he  had  here  many 
friends  and  admirers,  all  of  whom  deplore  his  loss. 
He  leaves  a  widow,  and  a  stepson,  who  is  also  his 
adopted  son  and  whom,  according  to  Spanish  Law, 
he  was  able  to  make  his  heir  and  leave  to  him  his 
title  and  estates. 

Sir  John  Burgoyne  is  another  figure  associated  in 
my  mind  with  that  of  the  Empress  Eugenie.  He  will 
live  in  history  as  the  man  who  succoured  the  Empress 

1  July  9,  1926. 
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when  she  desired  to  escape  from  France  and  who 
brought  her  across  in  his  own  small  yacht.  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  Gazelle  well  ;  she  flew  the  ensign  of  the 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron  and  was  only  a  little  forty- 
two-ton  cutter. 

Sir  John  has  himself  told  how  the  Empress  arrived 
on  board  in  a  weary  and  distressed  condition.  The 
night  of  September  7  was  so  bad  that  H.M.S.  Cap¬ 
tain  was  lost.  Sir  John,  who  was  a  real  sailor, 
navigated  his  yacht  himself  and  with  the  Empress 
and  Lady  Burgoyne  on  board  must  have  spent  an 
anxious  twenty-four  hours.  An  intrepid  woman, 
the  Empress  was  an  excellent  sailor,  partook  of  a 
good  breakfast  next  morning,  thanked  Sir  John  and 
Lady  Burgoyne,  insisted  on  personally  thanking  the 
crew  and  distributing  five  pounds  amongst  them, 
probably  all  she  had. 

The  Empress  was  accompanied  by  the  ever-faith- 
ful  Madame  Lebreton  and  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Evans,  the 
American,  who  was  Dentist  to  the  Imperial  Household 
and  at  whose  house  in  Paris  the  Empress  took  refuge 
when  she  and  Madame  Lebreton  escaped  from  the 
Tuileries.  One  likes  to  remember  that,  when  every 
man  in  France  had  deserted  her,  the  Empress  turned 
instinctively  to  two  Anglo-Saxons — an  American 
and  an  Englishman — and  that  neither  failed  her. 

I  afterwards  met  Dr.  Evans  in  Paris.  A  good 
Dentist  and  a  brave  man,  he  was  a  bad  sailor  and 
arrived  at  Ryde  in  a  very  distressed  condition. 

As  for  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  he  was  a  gallant  and 
chivalrous  Englishman,  and  I  like  to  remember  that 
he  was  a  Grenadier,  having  joined  the  regiment  as 
far  back  as  1850. 

The  Empress  Eugenie  never  forgot  the  Burgoynes 
and  left  Sir  John  a  valuable  picture  in  her  will. 
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Alas  !  he  only  survived  his  Imperial  friend  a  very 
short  time. 


II 

Anyone  going  about  much  in  London  is  bound  to 
meet  diplomats  ;  and  I  knew  a  great  many,  even 
before  I  joined  the  Royal  Household.  A  friend  for 
many  years  was  Musurus  Pasha,  who  was  Turkish 
Ambassador  in  London  for  a  very  long  time.  I  have 
spent  innumerable  happy  times  at  his  house  in 
Bryanston  Square  where  his  charming  daughters 
played  hostess  with  distinction.  Another  Eastern 
friend  was  Malcom  Khan,  who  was  for  so  long 
Persian  Minister  in  London,  and  I  must  say  that 
when  an  Eastern  is  really  cultivated  and  travelled,  a 
more  attractive  person  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 

Even  now  many  people  will  remember  Madame 
Waddington.  Her  husband  (who,  oddly  enough, 
was  English  by  extraction)  had  been  educated  in 
this  country,  had  rowed  in  the  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  Boat  Race  with  Sir  William  Hardman,  and 
was  French  Ambassador  in  London  for  many  years. 
I  knew  both  Monsieur  and  Madame  Waddington 
well,  and  went  to  many  of  their  parties  at  Albert 
Gate.  Madame  was  an  American  and  she  had  not 
only  the  charm  and  distinction  that  we  expect  in  a 
French  Ambassadress  but  also  a  fine  brain  and  a 
quiet  wit.  In  later  years  she  published  two  volumes 
of  reminiscences  which  attracted  wide  attention  and 
are  well  worth  reading  even  now. 

Later  on  my  duties  at  Court  naturally  brought  me 
directly  and  closely  into  touch  with  the  Diplomatic 
Corps,  and  in  connection  with  the  visits  of  Presidents 
of  the  French  Republic  I  came  to  know  intimately 
Monsieur  Cambon  who  was  Ambassador  here  until, 
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I  think,  1921.  He  made  strenuous  efforts  to  avert 
war  in  1914,  and  I  think  his  failure  to  do  so  almost 
broke  his  heart.  Through  all  the  years  L'Entente 
Cordiale  was  taking  shape  and  solidifying  he  was 
our  staunch  friend.  Nothing  ever  for  one  moment 
shook  his  profound  belief  in  the  sincerity  and  dis¬ 
interestedness  of  our  friendship  for  France,  and  it 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that,  at  critical 
moments  in  the  development  of  the  Entente,  his  tact 
and  high-mindedness  often  saved  the  situation. 

Perhaps  because  he  had  no  wife,  the  French 
Embassy  was  not  quite  the  social  centre  it  should 
have  been  during  his  tenure  ;  nevertheless  he  was 
extremely  popular,  and  his  great  love  for  England 
entitles  him  to  a  warm  place  in  our  memory. 

Baron  Hayashi,  the  Japanese  Ambassador,  made, 
I  think,  a  deeper  impression  on  London  social  life 
than  either  his  predecessors  or  successors.  He  had 
a  quite  extraordinary  grasp  of  our  Western,  and  per¬ 
haps  rather  insular,  point  of  view.  In  spite  of  his 
small  stature  he  was  a  striking  figure  at  King  Ed¬ 
ward’s  funeral  and  King  George’s  Coronation. 
When  the  Crown  Prince  of  Japan  came  here  in  1921 
I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  Baron,  and  our 
relationship  was  always  of  the  happiest.  During 
his  tenure  I  attended  all  sorts  of  parties  at  the 
Embassy,  which  was  a  brilliant  social  centre.  The 
last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  Baron  was 
at  the  Annual  Inspection  of  the  Yeomen  of  the 
Guard  at  St.  James’s  Palace  in  1925,  just  before  he 
was  leaving  England  ;  in  saying  good-bye  he  added, 
“  I  hope  it  is  only  Au  Revoir,”  which  has  come  true 
as  he  has  been  here  since  as  head  of  the  Suite  of 
Prince  Chichibu  of  Japan. 

Through  Princess  Sophia,  Countess  von  Mens- 
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dorff-Pouilly,  an  aunt  of  Queen  Victoria,  Count 
Albert  von  Mensdorff-Pouilly-Dietrichstein  was 
related  to  our  Royal  Family.  Born  in  1861,  he  was 
Austrian  Ambassador  here  for  many  years  and  every¬ 
one  liked  him.  Many  people  were  extremely  sorry 
when  the  War  banished  from  our  midst  for  ever 
one  whom  we  all  admired  for  his  charm  and  appre¬ 
ciated  because  of  his  honest  friendship  for  England. 
He  at  least,  one  felt,  had  no  share  in  the  underhand 
and  sinister  influences  which  brought  about  the 
War. 

Monsieur  Paul  Benjamin  Vogt  is  perhaps  better 
known  to  the  general  public  than  any  foreign  diplo¬ 
mat  I  can  remember.  He  came  here  from  Stock¬ 
holm  as  Norwegian  Minister  in  1910  and  his  intimate 
relations  with  the  Norwegian,  Swedish,  Danish  and 
our  own  Royal  Families  give  him  a  unique  position  ; 
in  fact  he  is  known  as  a  “  Family  Minister.”  Long 
may  he  remain  here  to  consolidate  our  friendship 
with  the  delightful  Norwegian  people  whose  charm¬ 
ing  and  graceful  Queen  was  an  English  Princess. 
He  is  also  Norwegian  Minister  in  Belgium — a  dual 
office,  unique,  I  think,  in  modern  Diplomatic  prac¬ 
tice. 

Like  Monsieur  Cambon,  Count  Benckendorff, 
the  late  Russian  Ambassador,  had  his  last  years 
clouded  by  the  War.  He  was  ever  our  good  friend 
and  did  what  he  could  for  England  and  France. 
Perhaps  he  was  fortunate  in  not  living  to  see  the 
downfall  and  utter  segregation  of  the  Empire  of 
which  he  was  such  a  distinguished  and  faithful  ser¬ 
vant.  Ambassadors  who  die  while  accredited  to  a 
foreign  Court  are  entitled  to  be  sent  home  in  a  Battle¬ 
ship,  appropriately  escorted.  The  observation  on 
such  occasions  of  the  correct  ceremonial  has  always 
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been  regarded  very  jealously.  When  the  poor 
Count  died  during  the  War  our  Government  was  in 
a  quandary.  After  some  difficulty  it  was  decided 
that  the  Ambassador  could  not  be  buried  here,  but 
must  await  the  end  of  the  War,  when  he  could  be 
sent  with  the  proper  ceremonial  to  his  own  country. 
Consequently,  the  body  was  temporarily  deposited 
in  the  crypt  of  Westminster  Cathedral  where,  as  far 
as  I  know,  it  reposes  unburied  to  this  day.  Inter¬ 
ments  in  Westminster  Cathedral  are  not  allowed  and 
a  special  permit  has  to  be  obtained  before  they  can 
take  place  there  ;  the  only  person  actually  buried 
in  the  Cathedral  being  its  founder,  the  late  Cardinal 
Vaughan. 

Through  the  publication  of  his  extraordinarily 
well- written  and  absorbing  volumes  of  Letters ,  the 
personality  of  Walter  Hines  Page  has  become  widely 
and  advantageously  known  to  the  whole  world. 
Like  most  other  people,  when  he  was  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Embassy,  I  failed  to  appreciate  what  a  forceful 
and  brilliant  man  we  had  here  in  our  midst  taking 
notes  and  recording  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  all 
our  war-time  moods  and  personalities.  What  I 
did  know  was  that,  although  a  quiet,  he  was  an 
enchanting  companion.  He  had  a  genius  for  asking 
questions,  but,  if  he  acquired,  he  also  imparted  in¬ 
formation  and  I  have  many  grateful  recollections  of 
illuminating  talks.  He  somehow  got  to  know  that  I 
liked  walking  home  after  a  party  and  when  I  m6t 
him  at  one  always  asked  me  to  accompany  him  to 
Grosvenor  Square  :  it  was  on  these  occasions  I 
discovered  how  genial,  cheery  and  friendly  he  was. 

The  Marquess  de  Merry  del  Val  has  been  Spanish 
Ambassador  in  London  since  1913  and,  consequently, 
is  doyen  of  the  Corps  Diplomatique.  Indeed  he 
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may  be  said  to  belong  to  us  inasmuch  as  he  was  born 
here  when  his  father  was  Secretary  of  Legation, 
and  was  educated  at  Beaumont.  A  most  dignified 
and  be-decorated  figure,  he  attracts  many  eyes  on 
all  ceremonial  occasions.  He  has  a  special  place  in 
my  regard  because  of  the  great  interest  he  takes  in 
my  Boy  Scouts,  about  whose  welfare  he  never  fails 
to  ask  whenever  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him. 

in 

I  suppose,  in  compliance  with  a  bad  convention, 
parsons  ought  to  be  kept  together.  I  have  always 
had  a  weakness  for  them  and  have  found  amongst 
them  in  all  ranks,  many  delightful  and  inspiring 
friends. 

First  and  foremost,  to  my  mind,  in  any  list  of 
clergymen  would  stand  Charles  Kingsley.  As  I 
have  said  in  an  earlier  chapter,  I  was  as  a  boy  privi¬ 
leged  to  know  him  and  enjoy  his  rare  and  beautiful 
friendship.  One  of  the  most  human  men  I  have 
ever  met,  he  combined  a  rugged  and  outspoken  un¬ 
conventionality  with  an  extraordinarily  tender  and 
winsome  heart.  I  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful 
that  I  came  under  his  manly  influence  at  a  time  when 
my  character  was  being  formed.  I  spent  many 
happy  weeks  at  Evcrsley  and,  even  now,  the  very 
name  awakens  deep  emotions.  His  muscular  Chris¬ 
tianity,  to  use  the  popular  mid-Victorian  term,  his 
somewhat  startlingly  unconventional  religious  out¬ 
look,  and  his  great  breadth  of  mind  and  noble  mien 
gave  me  for  life  an  ideal  and  an  example  of  what  a 
parish  priest  may  become.  Before  his  death  Kings¬ 
ley  had  won  great  fame  in  more  fields  than  one  ;  as 
a  preacher,  an  author  and  a  social  reformer  he  was 
a  power  in  continents  far  removed  from  England. 
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Yet,  first  and  last,  he  was  the  faithful  ideal  of  a 
parish  priest — and  of  a  small  and  scattered  parish  at 
that.  He  would  himself  play  cricket  on  the  green 
with  the  village  boys  after  Church  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  and  his  sane  example  in  that  and  other 
respects  has  always  guided  me  in  my  work  with  and 
for  the  Boy  Scouts.  I  have  seen  many  religious  and 
philanthropic  fads  come  and  go,  but  Kingsley’s 
religion  as  he  lived,  taught,  and  practised  it,  has,  to 
my  mind,  never  been  bettered. 

If  I  am  a  lifelong  debtor  to  the  father,  what  shall 
I  say  of  all  I  owe  to  his  daughters,  those  two  sweet 
and  brilliant  women,  Rose  and  Mary  Kingsley  ! 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  Rose  never 
received  the  recognition  which  was  so  richly  her  due 
as  a  writer  and  traveller  of  the  first  rank.  Mary,  who 
married  the  Reverend  William  Harrison,  Rector  of 
Clovelly,  is  known  the  world  over  as  “  Lucas  Malet.” 
No  one  who  has  read  The  Wages  of  Sin  or  Sir 
Richard  Calmady  can  ever  forget  them. 

In  1919  I  wrote  to  Rose  and  received,  from  an  hotel 
in  London,  the  following  characteristic  letter  : 

Dear  Percy  Armytage, 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  get  your  letter 
at  Eversley  last  week.  It  brought  back  so  many 
visions  of  those  old  happy  days  when  we  were  all 
young  together,  and  of  your  dear  Mother  whom 
my  Mother  loved. 

I  wish  you  could  have  been  on  the  Mount  last 
week.  You  would  have  loved  the  whole  scene — 
the  Pageant  and  its  beautiful  setting — for  really  as 
I  looked  down  at  the  Rectory  and  Church,  and  far 
away  over  the  lovely  woodland  country  to  the  faint 
blue  hills  the  other  side  of  the  Thames,  it  seemed 
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to  me  that  I  realized  better  than  ever  before  how 
beautiful  was  the  home  I  had  been  brought  up  in. 
Mary,  to  whom  I  showed  your  letter,  was  as  much 
touched  by  it  as  I  was.  My  house  at  Eversley  is  let, 
and  I  hope  to  sell  it  next  year.  Meanwhile  I  am 
living  here  and  if  you  can  spare  time  some  day  when 
you  are  near  here,  I  should  be  rejoiced  to  see  you. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Rose  G.  Kingsley. 

I  last  visited  Eversley  in  1925.  The  Rectory  is 
just  as  it  was — nothing  changed.  Kingsley’s  tobacco 
jar  was  on  the  writing-table  exactly  in  its  old  posi¬ 
tion.  The  pilgrimage  was  almost  more  than  I  could 
bear  ;  it  was  indeed  made  almost  poignant  by  learn¬ 
ing  that  when  Rose  died  in  Ramsgate  in  the  Autumn 
of  1924  her  estate  was  so  depleted  that  the 
Executors  did  not  feel  justified  in  going  to  the 
expense  of  bringing  her  body  to  Eversley  to  rest  by 
the  side  of  her  illustrious  father. 

Dr.  Benson,  afterwards  famous  as  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  my  head  master  at  Wellington  and 
I,  like  all  the  boys,  looked  upon  him  with  great  awe. 
A  great  Bishop,  he  was  also  a  great  schoolmaster 
and  he  left  an  indelible  mark  on  Wellington.  After 
Wellington  I  saw  very  little  of  him  until  he  went  to 
reign  at  Lambeth  Palace  and  there  I  constantly  saw 
him  and  Mrs.  Benson.  Boys  appreciate  nothing 
more  than  they  do  justice  and,  after  all  these  years, 
my  most  lasting  impression  of  Benson  is  that  he  was 
unfailingly  just. 

As  long  almost  as  I  can  remember,  Dr.  Winning- 
ton  Ingram,  the  present  Bishop  of  London,  has  been 
a  friend  of  my  family,  and  his  appreciation  of  my 
mother’s  character  and  personality  has  always  been 
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a  strong  bond  between  us.  I  personally  saw  a  good 
deal  of  the  fine  work  he  did  while  he  was  Bishop  of 
Stepney,  as  I  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  Bethnal  Green. 
Preacher,  administrator,  indeed  diplomat,  Dr.  In¬ 
gram  will  take  a  high  place  in  the  long  roll  of  great 
men  who  have  occupied  the  See  of  London. 

My  earliest  recollections  of  the  High  Church 
Movement  are  associated  with  the  attractive  person¬ 
ality  of  the  Reverend  Upton  Richards,  who  was 
Vicar  of  All  Saints,  Margaret  Street.  One  of  his 
passions  was  fine  music,  and  he  really  achieved  mar¬ 
vellous  results  with  the  choir  under  the  able  direction 
of  W.  Stevenson  Hoyte.  The  Sunday  afternoon 
services  attracted  very  crowded  congregations,  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  (King  Edward  and 
Queen  Alexandra)  being  often  present.  I  always 
remember  with  gratitude  the  kindness  of  Richards 
and  Hoyte  in  frequently  permitting  me  to  have  the 
keen  pleasure  of  playing  on  the  fine  organ. 

When  Bishop  of  Kensington,  Dr.  Ridgeway  lived 
at  Heston,  quite  near  Cranford,  and  we  became 
great  friends.  At  first  glance  a  little  man  with  an 
unimposing  presence,  he  had  great  dignity  and  con¬ 
siderable  charm.  He  achieved  fame  as  a  preacher, 
his  greatest  gift  being  a  quite  unusual  ability  in 
painting  word  pictures.  He  seems  to  have  known 
instinctively  long  before  the  days  of  daily  picture 
papers  and  kinemas  that  the  masses  are  most  easily 
reached  by  the  graphic  arts. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  sermon  of  his  on  a  hot  sum¬ 
mer  night  :  his  text  was  “  There  is  Light  at  Even¬ 
tide  ”  ;  and  to  this  day  there  remains  fresh  in  my 
memory  his  description  of  a  celebrated  picture  of 
cloudland  then  hanging  at  the  Guildhall.  Later  he 
became  Bishop  of  Salisbury  and  had  a  little  house 
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on  the  Dorset  coast  where  he  loved  to  retire  from 
the  solemn  state  of  the  old  Palace  adjoining  the 
Cathedral.  He  sleeps  in  the  lovely  cloisters  he  knew 
so  well,  and  when  visiting  my  sister  Alice  (Mrs. 
Whitworth- Jones)  near  Salisbury  in  1925,  I  went 
there  to  see  his  grave. 

Arthur  Stanton,  or  Father  Stanton,  as  he  liked  to 
be  called,  did  magnificent  work  at  St.  Alban’s, 
Holborn,  where  he  had  as  a  devoted  lay  admirer  and 
helper  the  late  G.  W.  E.  Russell.  Stanton  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  what  is  rather  oddly  described  as 
Christian  Socialism  and,  as  a  clergyman,  actively 
identified  himself  with  the  Labour  movement,  being 
known  as  the  Postman’s  friend.  I  remember  arrang¬ 
ing  a  bazaar  for  him  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
Riding  School,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  Knights- 
bridge  Barracks.  The  bazaar  was  to  raise  funds  for 
his  Postmen’s  Institute,  and  he  himself  presided  over 
the  produce  stall,  being  particularly  successful  in 
persuading  people  to  buy  butter,  which  rather  aston¬ 
ished  me  as  it  is  such  a  horrid,  melty  thing  to  carry 
home  ! 

Two  figures  for  ever  associated  in  my  mind  with 
Westminster  Abbey  are  Bishop  Ryle  and  Canon 
Westlake.  Dr.  Ryle  gave  up  the  ancient  See  of 
Winchester  to  become  Dean  of  Westminster  in  1911. 
A  great  scholar,  he  was  one  of  the  kindliest  and  most 
simple  of  men  and  yet,  on  state  occasions,  combined 
impressive  dignity  with  a  simple  friendliness  that 
was  very  appealing.  My  official  duties  brought  me 
frequently  into  close  contact  with  him  and  he  always 
seemed  to  me  the  perfect  courtier. 

Westlake,  too,  was  a  remarkable  man.  His  duties 
included  special  responsibility  as  Custodian  of  the 
Abbey,  and  I  therefore  saw  much  of  him  when 
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Royal  functions  took  place  there.  Of  his  tragic 
death  I  have  told  in  another  chapter. 

What  am  I  to  say  of  “  Dick  ”  Sheppard  that 
everyone  in  London  does  not  already  know  !  What 
a  centre  of  vivid  religious  life  has  he  made  of  St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields  which,  by  the  way,  is  the 
Parish  Church  of  the  Royal  Family.  I  love  the 
Church  because  there  my  mother  was  married.  I 
first  met  Sheppard  in  connection  with  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Cavendish  Club,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  moving  spirits.  It  was  the  first — indeed  it  is 
probably  the  only — West  End  Club  to  have  its  own 
private  Chapel.  I  am  sure  that  his  resignation, 
which  is  entirely  owing  to  ill-health,  will  be  a  real 
grief  to  so  many  who  have  come  under  “  Dick’s  ” 
influence  at  St.  Martin’s. 

At  first  glance  it  might  not  seem  that  Cardinal 
Bourne  is  entitled  to  rank  with  the  great  Cardinals 
who  were  his  immediate  predecessors  :  yet,  other 
times,  other  men.  The  Cardinal  has  a  truly  remark¬ 
able  mind  and  personality,  and  on  great  ceremonial 
occasions  in  Westminster  Cathedral  can  be  an  im¬ 
posing  figure.  I  first  came  to  know  him  when  the 
Sunday  Lay  Movement  was  started  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Kingscote  and  Canon  Ottley,  to  promote  Sunday 
Observance.  Later  I  saw  much  of  His  Eminence  in 
connection  with  Boy  Scout  affairs,  of  which  he  is 
a  keen  and  powerful  supporter.  He  is  a  Prelate  of 
great  breadth  of  mind  and  high  patriotism  and  his 
assistance  in  any  good  cause  is  invaluable.  In  public 
life  the  Cardinal  has  steered  a  course,  which  must 
at  times  have  been  difficult,  with  unerring  skill  and 
invariable  success.  During  the  War  his  work  for  the 
Allies,  although  necessarily  performed  behind  the 
scenes ,  was  invaluable .  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
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has  produced  showier  and  perhaps  more  superficially 
imposing  figures,  but  none  of  a  broader  outlook, 
warmer  human  sympathies,  greater  integrity  of  mind 
and  spirit  combined  with  the  typical  Englishman’s 
unique  ability  to  hold  the  balance  even  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  material.  No  one  who  knows  the 
Cardinal  can  forget  his  faithful  friend  and  Secretary, 
Monsignor  Jackman.  They  first  worked  together  in 
Southwark  over  twenty  years  ago,  and  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  do  so  to  the  end.  Dr.  Jackman  is  one  of  that 
very  rare  type  of  mind  that  finds  all  its  energies  and 
ambitions  satisfied  by  being  the  power  behind  the 
throne,  and  in  this  respect  reminds  me  of  Baron 
Stockmar  and  Pietri. 


iv 

Almost  the  first  people  I  can  recollect  were  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Dudley  Carleton  who  became  Lord  and 
Lady  Dorchester.  Lord  Dorchester  was  a  staunch 
friend  to  me  both  when  I  was  in  the  City  and  later  : 
his  help  was  invaluable  when  I  took  up  organizing 
as  a  career.  I  was  very  fond  of  driving  and  he  con¬ 
stantly  lent  me  his  ponies  and  phaeton  to  drive  about 
London.  His  most  marked  mannerism  was  that  of 
drawing  out  his  shirt-cuffs  to  their  fullest  length,  and 
I  always  think  of  him  as  the  originator  of  the  fashion 
known  as  “  shooting  your  linen.”  As  a  good  man 
of  business,  Lord  Dorchester  ran  his  house  to  per¬ 
fection,  seeing  himself  to  every  detail.  The  con¬ 
sequence  was  that  when  he  died  in  1897  Lady  Dor¬ 
chester  knew  little  of  household  management,  or  the 
cost  of  running  a  large  establishment.  Fortunately 
I  was  able  to  step  into  this  breach  and  try  to  repay 
something  of  all  I  owed  to  them  both  for  their 
constant  kindness  and  affection.  I  helped  Lady 
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Dorchester  with  her  household  and  business  affairs. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  tasks  was  sorting  and 
arranging  the  valuable  Byron  letters  and  other  papers 
which  she  had  inherited.1  This  work  brought  me 
for  the  first  time  into  contact  with  Mr.  John  Murray  2 
and  the  famous  house  of  which  he  is  the  head.  The 
fact  that  a  great  deal  of  my  time  with  the  Dorchesters 
was  spent  at  Hamlet  Lodge,  Cowes,  keeps  the  friend¬ 
ship  and  all  its  consequences  very  fresh  and  warm 
in  my  memory. 

Everyone  has  his  own  ideal  of  all  that  is  meant 
by  the  term  gentlefolk.  If  I  were  asked  to  name 
some  who  most  nearly  typified  my  ideal,  I  would 
mention  Lord  and  Lady  Roden,  whom  I  first  remem¬ 
ber  as  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Jocelyn.  I  do  not  think 
birth,  or  even  education,  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
it — although  they  certainly  have  somewhat.  We  all 
know  people  of  aristocratic  lineage  who  are  snobs 
and  people  marvellously  well  educated  who  are 
bounders.  Yet,  in  the  truest  sense,  gentlefolk  are 
born  rather  than  made.  The  Rodens  were  every¬ 
thing  that  gentlefolk  should  be. 

I  first  visited  Ireland  when  I  went  to  stay  with 
them  at  Tullymore  in  the  early  ’eighties  and  I  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  repeat¬ 
ing  the  visit  every  subsequent  year  until  Lord 
Roden’s  death  in  1897.  It  was  a  perfect  country 
house  at  which  to  stay.  Surrounded  by  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Mourne  mountains  and  amongst  the  loveliest 
scenery  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  house  was  digni- 

1  Broughton,  Lord  (John  Cam  Hobhouse) :  Recollections  of 
a  Long  Life .  Edited  by  his  daughter,  Lady  Dorchester.  John 
Murray. 

2  Mr.  Murray  was  created  a  K.C.V.O.  by  His  Majesty  in 
June,  1926. 

c.s.j. 
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fied,  comfortable  and,  in  its  way,  imposing  without 
being  in  the  least  intimidating  :  it  was  unlike  those 
big  houses  which  never  quite  succeed  in  being  a 
home. 

One  of  the  delightful  pictures  remaining  in  my 
mind  is  that  of  accompanying  Lord  Roden  when  he 
went  to  call  on  his  cottager  friends.  His  courtesy 
was  inimitable.  First  sending  in  to  inquire  if  it 
would  be  quite  convenient  to  receive  him,  he  would 
behave  throughout  as  if  he  were  calling  on  a  Duchess, 
and  with  that  irresistible  combination  of  ease  and 
simplicity  of  manner  that  only  goes  with  the  kindest 
heart  and  the  highest  breeding. 

I  often  wonder  with  what  we  are  most  associated 
in  the  minds  of  those  we  meet.  I  think  we  might 
sometimes  be  disappointed,  perhaps  chagrined,  did 
we  know.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  some¬ 
thing  quite  unexpected  and  enchanting  as  happens 
whenever  I  see  Mabell,  Lady  Airlie,  one  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Ladies-in-Waiting,  who  always  recalls  to 
me  that  delightful  first  visit  to  Tullymore. 

Lady  Airlie,  then  Lady  Mabell  Gore,  was  at  that 
time  staying  with  her  uncle  and  aunt,  Lord  and  Lady 
Roden.  Her  sisters,  Lady  Alice  and  Lady  Esther, 
were  with  her,  as  was  her  brother,  Lord  Sudley. 

An  Irish  jaunting-car  was  sent  to  the  station  to 
meet  me,  and  as  I  had  never  seen,  much  less  tried  to 
sit  in,  such  a  contraption,  I  must  try  to  describe  my 
sensations,  which  are  as  fresh  to-day  as  they  were 
when  first  I  experienced  them. 

The  Irish,  who  have  the  nicest  sense  of  the  use 
of  language,  always  speak  of  a  drive  “  on  ”  a  car. 
And  that  is  exactly  right — if  you  can  manage  to  stick 
“  on  ”  !  The  horse,  in  this  particular  car,  was  what 
the  driver  described  as  “  a  terrible  lepper.”  I  after- 
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wards  discovered  this  meant  that  he  could  “  jump 
anything  ”  and,  being  an  Irish  horse,  he  apparently 
saw  no  good  reason  why  he  should  confine  jumping 
to  the  hunting-field — as  I  most  certainly  did.  My 
head  was,  it  seemed  to  me,  stuck  somewhere  near 
heaven  ;  my  feet  shot  on  and  off  the  dangerously 
narrow  shelf  provided,  presumably,  for  their  accom¬ 
modation  ;  there  was  nothing  either  behind,  in  front, 
or  on  either  side  of  me  !  I  bumped  up  and  down 
on  another  and  higher  narrow  shelf  on  which  was  a 
hard  cushion,  all  the  while  firmly  gripping  the  pieces 
of  thin  iron  rail  at  each  end  of  the  “  seat  ”  which, 
it  seemed  to  me,  were  the  only  things  that  stood 
between  me  and  instant  destruction.  While  my 
body  behaved  in  this  exceedingly  dangerous,  uncom¬ 
fortable  and  undignified  fashion,  my  heart  was  in 
my  mouth  and  the  driver,  while  assuring  me  volubly 
that  I  was  perfectly  safe,  “  though  he  was  a  terrible 
lepper,”  seemed  to  be  making  straight  for  perdition. 
The  only  place  of  approximate  safety  I  could  see  was 
“  the  well  of  the  car,”  a  sort  of  narrow  box  between 
the  two  seats,  in  which  parcels  are  carried.  Had  my 
legs  not  been  so  long  and  my  fear  of  letting  go  the 
iron  rails  so  great,  no  consideration  of  seemliness  or 
dignity  would  have  prevented  me  from  clambering 
into  it. 

That  experience  taught  me  why  the  Irish  people 
are  brave  to  the  verge  of  foolhardiness. 

And  here  I  may  perhaps  retail  the  delightful  story 
of  the  cautious  Englishwoman  who,  upon  first 
arriving  in  Dublin,  wisely  decided  to  inspect  an  Irish 
jaunting-car  before  entrusting  herself  and  her  family 
to  its  vagaries.  After  a  careful  examination  she 
turned  to  the  driver  and  said  :  “  And  how  many 
people  does  your  car  hold,  my  good  man  ?  ”  “  Be- 
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gorra,  Ma’m,  it’ll  hold  four  if  you  sit  adjacent,  but 
it’ll  hold  six  if  you  sit  familiar.” 

A  few  days  later  the  whole  party  from  Tullymore 
went  for  a  picnic  by  jaunting-car.  On  this  occasion 
I  had  the  moral  and  physical  support  of  company, 
that  is  to  say — we  “  sat  familiar.”  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  a  wild  mountain  road,  or  rather  track, 
and  I  was  almost  as  frightened  as  on  the  first  occasion  ; 
and  I  fear  all  my  efforts  did  not  conceal  the  fact. 
The  Ladies  Gore  and  their  brother  were,  of  course, 
in  the  party  and  behaved  with  what  seemed  to  me 
incredible  coolness  and  courage,  and  their  delightful 
Irish  courtesy  enabled  them  to  appear  to  ignore 
what  must  have  seemed  to  them  my  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  behaviour.  That  boy  is  now  Lord  Arran 
and,  as  everybody  knows,  his  sisters  are  Lady  Salis¬ 
bury,  Lady  Hambleden  and,  as  I  have  said,  Mabell 
Lady  Airlie. 

A  very  great  lady  of  my  earliest  days  in  London 
was  Elizabeth  Duchess  of  Wellington,  aunt  of  the 
present  Duke.  A  real  bond  was  our  common  love 
of  music  ;  the  Duchess  played  with  skill  and  taste 
that  very  difficult  instrument  the  harp,  and  I  fre¬ 
quently  went  to  tea  at  Apsley  House,  when  the 
Duchess  would  play  to  me.  I  have  often  been  told 
by  Irish  friends,  I  know  not  with  what  truth,  that 
the  harp  was  for  many  years  the  national  instrument 
of  the  Irish  people  simply  because  Irish  women  have 
such  lovely  arms,  and  playing  a  harp  shows  them  off 
to  perfect  advantage.  It  has  sometimes  cheered  me 
when  depressed  with  the  thought  of  the  horrid 
monotony  of  heavenly  music,  that  at  all  events  one 
could  quite  agreeably  pass  a  portion  of  eternity  com¬ 
paring  the  arms  of  the  harp  players,  of  which  surely 
there  would  be  an  endless  variety  ! 
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Alfred  de  Rothschild,  who  owned  that  fine  house 
in  Seamore  Place  filled  with  the  loveliest  art  trea¬ 
sures,  was  ever  kind  and  generous  to  all  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  gain  his  friendship.  He  started 
me  in  the  City  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  first  time  I 
went  to  New  Court  at  his  invitation  to  see  old  Baron 
Mayer  de  Rothschild. 

Another  prominent  figure  of  those  early  days  of 
my  career  was  General  Sir  George  Higginson  who 
in  June,  1926,  celebrated  his  hundredth  birthday 
amid  a  shower  of  congratulations.  Everyone,  from 
the  Royal  Family  downwards,  paid  honour  to  the 
oldest  living  Guardsman,  and  his  name  is  to  be  kept 
green  (in  every  sense)  by  Higginson  Park  at  Marlow. 
He  was  with  my  father  in  the  Crimean  War,  of  which 
surely  he  was  one  of  the  last  survivors  ! 

I  used  to  stay  for  Ascot  with  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Hay  at  Harewood  Lodge,  Sunningdale.  As 
brother  of  Lord  Kinnoull,  he  was  uncle  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Misses  Moncrieffe  ;  he  was  one  of  the  first 
persons  of  his  station  to  grow  flowers  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  basis  and  was  famous  for  his  gardenias  ; 
indeed  he  supplied  me  with  them  as  long  as  they 
remained  in  fashion.  If  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
enter  commerce  he  was  one  of  the  last  to  drive  his 
own  “  cab  ”  in  London  and  always  had  a  very  small 
and  very  smart  “  tiger  ”  standing  up  behind.  The 
only  “  tiger  ”  I  ever  see  nowadays  stands,  looking 
very  disconsolate,  outside  a  tradesman’s  shop  in 
Bond  Street.  Mrs.  Hay  was  full  of  good  works 
and,  amongst  many  other  noble  acts,  founded  the 
London  Mothers’  Home  at  Sunningdale,  an  admir¬ 
able  institution  which  is  now  carried  on  under  the 
able  direction  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Maude  Hay 
Drummond. 
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I  have  known  three  Duchesses  of  Abercorn. 
There  was  the  wonderful  old  lady,  Louisa,  daughter 
of  the  sixth  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  lived  to  be  almost 
a  centenarian  and  who  was  photographed  near  the 
end  of  her  life  outside  Montagu  House,  Whitehall, 
surrounded  by  over  one  hundred  and  forty  of  her 
descendants  !  Mary  Duchess  of  Abercorn,  who  was 
a  daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Howe  and  is  aunt  of  the 
present  peer,  is  a  delightful  woman.  Never  desiring 
publicity  or  advertisement,  she  has  devoted  a  beauti¬ 
ful  life  to  the  interests  of  her  wide  family  and  to 
innumerable  charities.  Her  son  married  my  cousin, 
Lady  Rosalind  Bingham,  the  reigning  Duchess  ;  and 
as  I  think  of  her  my  thoughts  fly  back  to  the 
merry  times  and  cheerful  dances  we  used  to  have 
at  Laleham  House,  where  her  parents,  Lord  and 
Lady  Lucan,  lived. 

Speaking  of  the  Abercorns  reminds  me  of  the 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch  who  was  for  so  many  years  the 
friend  of  Queen  Victoria  and  her  Mistress  of  the 
Robes — an  office  which  she,  to  my  mind,  filled 
ideally.  She  was  a  daughter  of  the  first  Duke,  and 
her  sisters  became  Lady  Blandford,  Lady  Winterton, 
Lady  Durham  and  Lady  Lansdowne,  every  one  of 
whom  was  lovely  and  distinguished. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  controversy  in  the 
Press  as  to  the  exact  site  in  Brussels  of  the  room 
where  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  gave  her  famous 
ball  on  the  eve  of  Waterloo  when 

“  The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife.” 

If  I  remember  correctly,  Sir  William  Fraser  wrote, 
quoting  my  great-aunt,  Georgiana  Lady  de  Ros,  as 
his  authority.  Her  youngest  sister,  Lady  Louisa 
Tighe,  not  only  told  me  all  about  the  house  and  the 
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room,  but  drew  me  a  plan  of  both.  This  I  am 
extremely  sorry  to  say  I  lost.1 

Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  know  Lady 
de  Ros  and  Lady  Louisa  will  never  forget  their 
unique  personalities  and  unequalled  charm.  Lady 
Louisa  always  claimed  to  be  the  best  authority  in 
the  family  on  all  questions  relating  to  the  Waterloo 
Ball  because,  not  being  out,  she  was  not  allowed  to 
dance.  Thus  she  had  the  opportunity  of  sitting  out 
with  the  Duke — who  was  no  better  as  a  dancer  than 
his  famous  enemy  Napoleon — and  of  observing,  as 
a  young  girl  would,  all  that  took  place.  It  was 
Lady  Louisa  who  was  privileged  to  hand  the  Duke 
his  sword  as  he  hurriedly  left  the  ball  to  go  straight 
to  the  field  of  battle  ! 

Lady  Louisa  married  the  Right  Honourable 
William  Tighe,  the  owner  of  Woodstock,  a  lovely 
place  in  County  Kilkenny,  where  I  often  stayed  and 
which  had  a  long  avenue  of  magnificent  Araucarias, 
the  only  one  of  its  size  I  have  ever  seen.  At  the  age 
of  eighty-nine,  Lady  Louisa  wrote  my  wife  that  she 
was  “  wonderfully  well,  only  a  little  deaf.”  She 
died  in  1900,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two,  and  retained 
all  her  faculties  and  her  unique  charm  to  the  very 
end. 

I  often  stayed  at  Eastnor  and  at  the  Priory,  Reigate, 
with  Lady  Henry  Somerset.  She  and  her  sister, 
Adeline  Duchess  of  Bedford,  were  amongst  the 
pioneers  of  philanthropy  organized  on  scientific 
and  businesslike  lines.  Each,  in  her  individual  way, 
was  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  women  and  both 

-^-Hanging  at  the  base  of  the  model  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
in  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  in  Whitehall  is  a  print 
showing  the  plan  of  the  house  and  ballroom ;  it  is  the  one 
given  by  Lord  William  Lennox  to  his  sister,  Lady  de  Ros. 
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occupy  a  high  place  in  the  long  list  of  noble  women 
who  have  given  unstintingly  of  their  wealth  and 
their  time  for  the  downtrodden,  helpless,  and  even 
outcast,  of  their  own  sex. 

I  always  felt  that  the  Duchess  would  have  made  a 
wonderful  Lady  Abbess  of  a  great  Community.  She 
had  a  lovely,  if  quite  unpretentious,  home  at  Chenies 
and  now  sleeps  in  the  beautiful  churchyard  close  to 
Louisa  Duchess  of  Abercorn,  while  inside  the 
Church,  in  the  Bedford  Chapel,  rest  many  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  great  house  of  Russell  in  what  is, 
surely,  the  most  imposing  private  mausoleum  in 
England. 

The  names  of  Sir  Algernon  and  Lady  Borthwick, 
afterwards  Lord  and  Lady  Glenesk,  recall  to  me  the 
days  when  I  used  to  go  down  to  the  old  offices  of  the 
Morning  Post  and  amuse  myself  by  watching  the 
paper  printed,  or  sitting  in  Sir  William  Hardman’s 
room  while  he  corrected  proofs.  Those  were 
leisurely  days — even  in  Newspaperland — and  I  can¬ 
not  imagine  the  present  Editor  thus  wasting  his 
time. 

This  naturally  brings  my  thoughts  to  my  friends, 
Lord  and  Lady  Burnham,  and  enables  me  to  record 
my  gratitude  to  Lord  Burnham  for  many  friendly 
actions,  both  to  me  personally  and  to  the  Boy  Scout 
Movement.  Nor  can  I  forget  that  he  lent  his  paper 
and  did  so  much  to  organize  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
appeal  for  the  Boy  Scout  Endowment  Fund  in  1922. 

I  have  spent  happy  hours  at  Hall  Barn.  It  is  a 
delightful  house  in  which  to  stay  ;  Lady  Burnham  is 
a  perfect  hostess  and  a  splendid  manager.  She  has 
cultivated  salad-making  as  one  of  her  minor  hobbies 
and  it  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  in 
her  hand  it  becomes  almost  an  art,  and  a  delight- 
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fully  feminine  art  too.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
she  can  make  a  different  salad  for  each  day  in 
the  year ! 

Hall  Barn  has  associations  with  Edmund  Waller, 
the  most  graceful  of  English  poets,  to  whom  it  once 
belonged  ;  and  its  billowing  yew  hedges,  thirty  to 
forty  feet  high,  are  amongst  the  most  famous  in 
England. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  when  women  are  really 
good  organizers  they  are  better  than  men.  Few 
men  could  have  been  better  in  this  respect  than 
Anna  Lady  Brassey,  of  Sunbeam  fame.  Desiring  to 
organize  a  supply  of  newspapers  for  the  troops 
engaged  in  the  Egyptian  war,  she  found  much  cold 
water  thrown  on  her  project.  I  am  glad  to  say  I  was 
able  to  help  her  and,  undaunted  by  either  frowns  or 
criticism,  she  carried  her  scheme  to  a  really  successful 
issue.  Of  course  it  was  a  small  thing  compared  to 
what  has  been  done  since  in  the  Great  War,  but 
perhaps  it  pointed  the  way.  I  enjoyed  many  happy 
cruises  in  the  Sunbeam. 

I,  of  course,  also  know  Sybil  Lady  Brassey,  Lord 
Brassey ’s  second  wife,  and  once  helped  her  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  Living  Chess  Tournament  at  Hastings. 
Her  daughter,  Lady  Helen,  married  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  John  Murray,  the  heir  apparent  to  the  great 
Publisher. 

Self-made  men,  if  there  be  such  monsters,  are 
notorious  for  boasting  of  their  early  struggles  which, 
like  veterans’  battles,  are  seldom  as  convincingly 
fierce  as  they  would  have  us  believe.  Sir  Charles 
Freake  was,  I  think,  almost  the  only  “  self-made  ” 
man  I  ever  knew.  He  delighted  in  telling  my 
mother  that  he  borrowed  half  a  crown  to  give  him  a 
start  in  business  and,  what  was  more,  repaid  it  to  the 
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promised  minute.  With  this  highly  traditional, 
but  surely  excessively  modest  capital  he  hired  tools 
with  which  he  began  business  as  a  bricklayer. 
Later  on,  he  built  a  house  in  Eaton  Square  for  a 
Peer  and  was  only  enabled  to  complete  it  by  obtain¬ 
ing  advances  of  a  hundred  pounds  at  a  time  from 
the  Peer  long  before  they  were  actually  due.  Later 
still,  he  built  and  owned  the  greater  part  of  South 
Kensington.  His  own  home,  Cromwell  House, 
with  its  fine  concert  room,  was  in  its  day  famous,  as 
were  the  entertainments  Lady  Freake  gave  there  ; 
I  helped  her  to  organize  many  of  them,  thereby 
gaining  much  experience  which  was  useful  to  me 
later  on. 

I  was  born  during  a  period  when  to  love  Venice 
was  a  sort  of  cult,  for  which  John  Ruskin  was,  I 
suppose,  largely  responsible.  I  spent  many  happy 
hours  there,  although  it  was  by  no  means  the  ultra¬ 
fashionable  spot  it  has  since  become.  Lady  Layard, 
wife  of  Sir  Henry  Layard,  had  what  could  truly  be 
described  as  a  beautiful  palace  on  the  Grand  Canal. 
I  went  to  many  charming  entertainments  there  and 
often  wonder  if,  returning  to  Italy,  one  could  recap¬ 
ture  the  magic  of  those  now  almost  forgotten  days. 

v 

All  my  life  long  Cowes  has  had  a  firm  and  affec¬ 
tionate  place  in  my  memory.  In  1923,  and  again 
in  the  following  year,  I  went  there  with  Sir  John 
and  Lady  Archer  and  renewed  old  joys  on  board  Grey 
Mist.  I  gazed  with  some  melancholy  on  the  old 
dear,  familiar  landmarks.  The  Royal  Yacht  was 
there  as  of  yore  ;  the  Britannia  was  moored  close  to 
Shamrock  and  White  Heather  ;  the  R.Y.S.  Castle 
looked,  from  the  distance,  almost  as  it  was  when  I 
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first  knew  it  as  a  boy.  It  brought  back  innumerable 
memories,  amongst  the  earliest  and  tenderest  being 
my  father’s  Laura ,  and  Coquette  which  I  saw  again 
only  a  few  years  ago.  I  have  known  three  Secre¬ 
taries  of  the  Squadron,  Mr.  Brown,  Richard  Grant, 
and  Captain  T.  H.  S.  Pasley,  who,  alas  !  passed 
away  only  this  Spring. 

A  delightful  childish  memory  is  seeing  old  Lord 
Ponsonby  stumping  about  Cowes,  always  with  a 
telescope  under  his  arm  in  what  was  then  considered 
the  true  nautical  fashion  :  the  title  became  extinct 
in  1866  and  it  was  when  I  was  at  Wellington  in  ’63 
and  ’64  that  he  used  to  be  so  kind  to  me  and  so 
generous  with  tips.  I  think  he  always  resided  at  the 
Squadron  Castle,  and  may  be  said  to  have  lived  and 
died  in  Cowes.  Whether  it  was  his  genial  kindliness, 
or  the  tips,  or  the  feeling  of  self-importance  en¬ 
gendered  by  being  frequently  noticed  by  a  real 
yachtsman  I  do  not  know  ;  but  dear  old  Lord  Pon¬ 
sonby  made  an  impression  in  a  boy’s  heart  that  lasts 
till  this  day. 

In  those  days  Lord  Wilton  was  Commodore  of 
the  R.Y.S.  and  owned  what  was,  I  believe,  the  only 
steam  yacht  then  in  existence,  the  Zara — a  name 
that  always  stuck  in  my  boyish  mind  as  strange, 
exotic  and  even  a  little  sinister.  I  could  not  imagine 
any  relative  of  my  own  as  bearing  such  a  name  and 
I  was  secretly  convinced  that  the  original  Zara,  if 
not  a  downright  Messalina,  was  at  all  events  no 
better  than  she  should  be.  Later,  when  I  heard 
that  a  relation  had  married  a  French  lady  whose  first 
name  was  Zara  I  felt  quite  certain  in  my  own  mind 
that  he  had  gone  straight  to  perdition.  So  curious 
is  the  effect  the  sound  of  a  name  may  have  on  a 
child’s  mind. 
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Lord  Wilton’s  daughters  were  afterwards  Lady 
Katherine  Coke  and  Lady  Alice  des  Vceux.  In 
addition  to  being  great  sailors,  the  family  were 
very  musical.  When  at  Egerton  Lodge,  Melton 
Mowbray,  the  whole  family,  Lady  Katherine, 
Lady  Alice,  Seymour  Egerton  and  Lord  Grey  de 
Wilton  all  sang  in  the  choir  of  Melton  Mowbray 
Church.  I  remember  my  astonished  admiration  on 
hearing  that  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton  could  recite 
almost  any  Psalm  from  memory.  Seymour  Egerton 
afterwards  became  conductor  of  the  celebrated 
“  Wandering  Minstrels  ”  Orchestra,  and  started  the 
sensible  and  now  popular  custom  of  giving  smoking 
concerts.  I  remember  that  Sir  Henry  de  Bathe 
played  the  drums  and,  during  the  intervals,  skilfully 
served  drinks  from  behind  a  bar.  The  “  Wandering 
Minstrels  ”  did  excellent  work  and  their  orchestra 
was  the  predecessor  of  that  invaluable  organization, 
the  Amateur  Orchestral  Society. 

Well-known  figures  at  Cowes  were  Lord  and  Lady 
Otho  FitzGerald.  Lady  Otho,  who  was  the  widow 
of  Lord  Londesborough,  was  the  mother  of  Captain 
Henry  Denison.  Her  daughter  Albertina  married 
Lord  Treowen,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  am 
privileged  to  enjoy  their  friendship  to  this  day. 
Lord  Otho,  if  I  remember  correctly,  was  the  first 
person  to  own  what  was  then  known  as  a  “  Una  ” 
boat,  because  it  had  only  one  sail  with  a  centre-board. 
My  father  had  the  second  Una,  and  these  craft  were 
very  popular  for  many  years,  being  easy  to  manage 
single-handed. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  was  an  ex-Viceroy 
of  Ireland,  used  to  be  at  Cowes  a  good  deal  in  his 
yacht,  the  Fair  Rosamund ,  and  was  exceedingly  kind 
to  me  as  a  boy,  taking  me  for  many  jolly  cruises.  He 
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was  the  father  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and 
grandfather  of  the  present  Duke. 

I  also  still  enjoy  the  delightful  friendship  of  Mrs. 
Wilberforce,  widow  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  of  her  brother,  Captain  H.  G.  Adams-Connor, 
Chief  Constable  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  children 
of  Dr.  Connor,  Vicar  of  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight, 
they  played  with  my  sister  and  myself,  and  our  two 
families  were  very  intimate.  The  Vicar,  who  was  a 
great  friend  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  her  Domestic 
Chaplain,  afterwards  became  Dean  of  Windsor, 
but  unfortunately  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  his 
preferment. 

People  devoted  to  the  sea  seem  frequently  to 
develop  marked  personalities.  I  shall  never  forget 
Montagu  Guest,  brother  of  the  first  Lord  Wimborne, 
or  “  Monty,”  as  he  was  known  to  all  his  intimates. 
He  was  Honorary  Librarian  to  the  Squadron,  and 
under  his  direction  I  arranged  the  first  Teas  and 
Bands  in  the  Club  Gardens,  which  are  now  one  of 
the  most  popular  features  of  Cowes  Week.  Ladies 
wear  their  most  fashionable  clothes,  which  are  as 
lovely  as  they  are  comfortable.  It  was  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  matter  in  the  ’sixties  when  ladies  attending  the 
Annual  Squadron  Balls  wore,  and  some  even  danced 
in,  a  trim  yachting  uniform  of  white  pique  and  blue 
serge,  made  by  Morgan,  the  well-known  Cowes  tailor, 
and  uncommonly  hot  and  uncomfortable  they  must 
have  been. 

Another  well-known  and  popular  figure  of  those 
days  was  Sir  Allen  Young,  a  keen  yachtsman.  I 
remember  well  his  yacht  the  little  Intrepid  ;  after¬ 
wards  he  had  a  larger  vessel  called  the  Erminia.  His 
chief  claim  to  fame  is  that  in  1857  he  went  to  the 
Arctic  in  the  Fox  which  poor  Lady  Franklin  fitted 
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out  to  go  in  search  of  her  distinguished  husband, 
Sir  John. 

No  one  can  think  of  Cowes  and  forget  Lord 
Charles  Beresford.  He  was  there  a  great  deal  in  the 
days  when  he  was  an  officer  on  board  the  Royal 
Yacht  and  was  up  to  all  sorts  of  pranks  which,  over¬ 
looked  in  him,  would  have  been  swiftly  rebuked  in 
anyone  else.  I  went  for  a  little  cruise  with  him 
when  he  commanded  the  Thunderer.  One  of  the 
best  of  the  innumerable  good  stories  told  of  him  is, 
that  having  received  an  invitation  to  stay  at  a  great 
country  house,  he  telegraphed,  “  Sorry  can’t  come 
lie  follows  by  post  !  ” 

Another  well-known  and  very  different  type  of 
Cowes  celebrity  was  Pellegrini,  the  caricaturist  of 
Vanity  Fair.  He  followed  the  neat  fashion  of 
adopting  a  very  short  signature,  always  signing 
himself  Ape.  Later,  there  was  the  famous  Spy, 
and  in  these  days  we  have  Sem  and  Poy.  Ape,  like 
Sem,  specialized  in  caricatures  of  well-known  Cowes 
figures.  He  once  did  a  caricature  of  me  on  which  he 
wrote  that  my  legs  were  so  long  they  would  be  “  con¬ 
tinued  in  our  next.” 

Feminine  beauty  is  an  oddly  elusive  thing.  It 
would  seem  that  in  these  days  there  are  more  beau¬ 
tiful  women  than  during  my  early  manhood,  but 
not  so  many  “  beauties.”  No  one  ever  hears  of  a 
beautiful  woman  being  mobbed  in  the  Park  now  as 
Mrs.  Langtry  was  mobbed.  Nor  does  one  hear  of 
the  band  ceasing  to  play  in  sheer  delight  and 
amazement  when  a  lovely  woman  enters  a  ballroom. 
Yet  one  is  credibly  informed  that  this  actually  hap¬ 
pened  to  Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor,  now  Lady 
Ribblesdale  ;  and  it  has  been  recorded  of  her  that 
she  is  the  only  woman  Queen  Alexandra  ever 
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desired  to  be  specially  brought  up  to  talk  to  her 
— because  she  was  so  beautiful  ! 

Certainly  the  impression  made  on  me  by  my  first 
glimpse  of  Mrs.  Ronalds  is  as  fresh  to-day  as  ever  it 
was.  It  was  sometime  in  the  late  ’sixties  and  she  was 
then  just  beginning  her  social  career  in  England. 
She  was  startlingly  lovely.  The  sort  of  beauty  that 
makes  you  gasp  and,  for  the  moment,  touch  a  new 
dimension.  In  a  real  sense  it  gives  you  by  its  impact 
a  clean,  unforgettable,  enlarged  and  intensified 
glimpse  of  all  the  beauty  of  the  Universe.  Perhaps 
because  the  encounter  was  associated  with  music  it 
made  a  more  lasting  impression  on  me  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  done.  It  took  place  at  the 
Gloster  Hotel  at  Cowes  when  the  Duke  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  who  played  the  violin,  was  present.  Mrs. 
Ronalds  sang  The  Lost  Chord,  accompanied  by  the 
composer,  Arthur  Sullivan.  The  music,  admittedly, 
is  by  no  means  first  class  ;  yet,  within  its  degree,  the 
thing  was  magical,  and  to  the  singer  I  shall  be  for 
ever  grateful  for  an  unforgettable  glimpse  of  per¬ 
fection.  Mrs.  Ronalds  was  one  of  the  first  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  London  society  whom  I  came  to  know  well  ; 
and  I  have  innumerable  gracious  memories  of  scores 
of  delightful  American  women  who  have  done  so 
much  to  make  social  life  in  London  bright  and 
attractive.  I  am  not  thinking  of  the  vulgar  rich 
who  at  intervals  try  and  startle  us  by  lavish  display 
and  unseemly  behaviour.  They  are  not  typical  and 
are  best  ignored.  Rather  do  I  think  of  such  clever, 
resilient  and  lovely  figures  as  those  of  Consuelo 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  (Madame  Jacques  Balsan), 
Lady  Ancaster,  Lady  Sandwich,  Lady  Astor,  Mrs. 
Carnegie,  Mrs. Montague  Eliot,  Lady  LeeofFareham 
and  Lady  Ward. 
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Talking  of  The  Lost  Chord  reminds  me  that  I 
first  knew  Sullivan  long  before  he  became  famous. 
He  lived  in  a  very  modest,  not  to  say  dingy,  lodging 
in  Lupus  Street,  Pimlico,  when  engaged  in  writing 
his  enormously  successful  operetta,  Cox  and  Box , 
and  was  known  to  his  friends  as  “  Smut  !  ” 

For  a  time  my  family  lived  at  Hippisley  House  in 
Cowes.  I  well  remember  Mrs.  Cust,  who  was  a 
great  figure  there.  Did  she  not,  as  they  say,  buy 
Hippisley  over  our  heads  ?  She  lived  at  Castle 
Rock  just  above,  and  wanted  our  house  to  turn  it 
into  a  ballroom  !  This  she  eventually  did  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,  there  it  stands  to  this  day,  although 
why  anyone  should  want  a  separate  ballroom  in  the 
garden  I  never  could  make  out. 

It  is  fascinating,  if  a  little  sad,  to  look  back  on  all 
the  famous  yachts  one  knew.  There  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  cutter,  Arrow ,  belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Chamberlayne  ;  Count  Batthyany’s  Kriemhilda  ; 
and  that  most  inspiring  and  stately  of  all  yachts,  Lord 
Crawford’s  Valhalla.  I  was  so  much  in  love  with 
yachting  that  when  I  started  composing  I  called  my 
first  published  valse  Hildegarde  after  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  schooner,  and  my  first  Polka  after  Colonel 
Markham’s  cutter,  Vol  au  Vent. 

VI 

However  far  one  wanders,  the  return  to  London  is 
inevitable.  There,  sooner  or  later,  is  to  be  met 
everyone  in  the  world  who  is  anyone.  How  many- 
sided  is  life  in  what,  thank  God,  is  still  the  capital  of 
the  world.  Sir  Eyre  Massey  Shaw,  who  was  for  so 
long  Chief  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  gave  me, 
through  his  valued  friendship,  glimpses  into  a  some¬ 
what  unusual  aspect  of  London  life.  I  went  fre- 
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quently  to  the  Headquarters  in  Watling  Street  where 
he  used  to  give  parties  at  which  the  guests  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  Brigade  displays.  Many 
and  many  a  time  have  I  driven  around  London  with 
him  at  night  when  he  was  inspecting  the  Fire 
Stations,  and  in  his  genial  company  I  saw  many  big 
fires,  notably  the  Pantechnicon,  a  huge  Timber  Yard 
in  Goswell  Road,  and  Whiteley’s  in  Bays  water. 

Since  1882,  when  Sir  John  Whittaker  Ellis  was  at 
the  Mansion  House,  I  have  known  every  Lord  Mayor, 
but  was  perhaps  most  closely  associated  with  Sir 
Joseph  Savory  and  Sir  William  Treloar,  for  both  of 
whom  I  had  great  admiration.  Sir  William  Soulsby, 
who  has  been  private  Secretary  to  successive  Lord 
Mayors  since  1875,  has  ever  been  to  me  a  kind  and 
faithful  friend.  I  have  had  to  go  to  him  for  help 
and  advice  on  the  many  occasions  when  I  have  been 
concerned  with  the  arranging  of  functions  at  the 
Mansion  House — and  never  in  vain.  His  knowledge 
of  procedure  at  the  Mansion  House  and  in  the  City 
generally  is  profound,  equalled  only  by  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  nature.  The  acme  of  efficiency 
himself,  he  has  little  patience  with  ineptitude,  and  a 
genial  heart  has  prevented  the  development  of  a 
native  cynicism  which  must  have  found  throughout 
his  professional  career  much  material  on  which  to 
thrive. 

Paris  I  visited  for  the  first  time  comparatively  late 
in  life  and  it  seemed  fitting  that  I  should  meet  there 
the  late  Lord  Dufferin  who  was  then  our  Ambas¬ 
sador.  Surely  no  British  Ambassador  can  so  per¬ 
fectly  have  fulfilled  the  French  ideal  of  a  grand 
seigneur.  Full  of  years  and  honours — he  was  then 
nearly  seventy — he  brought  to  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  a  tact,  charm,  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs 
c.s.j.  Y 
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and,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  radiant  kindliness,  that  in 
combination  can  never  have  been  equalled. 
Though  by  no  means  tall,  he  was  still  straight  and 
graceful  and  his  presence  made  most  men  look 
common.  Lady  Dufferin,  too,  was  delightful  and 
is,  happily,  still  alive  and  well.  Socially  she  does 
little  of  late  years,  preferring  retirement,  books  and 
the  companionship  of  her  large  family  and  innumer¬ 
able  friends.  There  is,  however,  one  cause  that  will 
always  tempt  her  into  public  life,  and  that  is  to  assist 
in  any  way  she  can  the  welfare  of  her  distressed  fellow- 
countrymen  in  Ireland,  particularly  in  the  north 
where  Clandeboye,  the  beautiful  ancestral  seat,  is 
situated  quite  close  to  Tullymore  and  Old  Court,  the 
home  of  the  de  Ros  family,  both  houses  I  used  to 
know  so  well  in  the  old  days. 

With  Lord  and  Lady  Dufferin  I  always  associate 
in  my  own  mind  the  great  Lord  Salisbury  and  his 
wife,  who  was  Miss  Alderson.  In  dignity,  kindliness, 
great  public  service  and  an  untarnishable  high 
breeding  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Dufferin  had 
much  in  common  ;  they  were  at  Eton  together,  and 
were  life-long  friends.  For  the  memory  of  Lady 
Salisbury  I  keep  an  unforgettable  tenderness  because 
I  went  to  a  party  at  her  house  the  evening  of  the  day 
I  became  engaged  to  be  married.  She  had  somehow 
heard  about  it  and  was  the  first  person  to  offer  me 
congratulations. 

VII 

All  my  life  long  I  have  been  interested  in  theatrical 
people  and  owe  a  great  deal  both  of  distraction  and 
even  of  happiness  to  the  Theatre.  I  can  go  back  to 
the  day  of  Charles  Mathews,  whom  I  often  met. 
He  was  the  son  of  Charles  Mathews  the  famous 
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actor  who  died  in  1835 — eighteen  years  before  I  was 
born.  Strictly  speaking,  he  should  be  described 
as  Charles  Mathews  II,  and  was  a  dramatist  as  well 
as  an  actor.  He  was  a  comedian  who  excelled  in  the 
style  of  broad  comedy  part  played  with  such  success 
by  Sir  Charles  Wyndham  in  his  earlier  days.  Mat¬ 
hews  was  a  great  draw  and,  in  the  provinces,  his 
name  was  quite  sufficient  to  ensure  large  audiences. 
One  of  his  most  popular  successes  was  in  My  Awful 
Dad ,  in  which  he  created  the  part  of  a  very  young 
and  light-hearted  father,  contrasted  with  his  pre¬ 
maturely  old  and  thoughtful  son  who  was  always 
rescuing  his  father  from  embarrassing  situations. 
In  fact,  on  the  stage,  Mathews  stood  for  the  type  of 
perpetual  youth,  and  in  a  disappointing  world  such 
actors  always  receive  generous  rewards. 

When  I  first  knew  Dame  Madge  Kendal-Grim- 
ston,  she  was  still  Madge  Robertson  and  appearing 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre  in  the  remarkable 
plays  written  by  her  famous  brother,  T.  W.  Robert¬ 
son.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  I  saw  her  in 
the  first  performance  of  School.  I  certainly  saw  it 
very  early  in  its  first  run  and  I  clearly  recollect  being 
present,  some  years  later,  at  the  production  of 
Diplomacy  ;  it  is  difficult  now  to  realize  the  sensation 
Madge  Kendal  created  as  Dora.  The  cast  was 
brilliant  and  included  John  Hare,  Arthur  Blunt  and 
the  Bancrofts — with  whom  I  was  afterwards  lucky 
enough  to  become  friendly.  The  present  genera¬ 
tion  can  hardly  understand  the  reasons  for  Mrs. 
Kendal’s  supremacy  as  an  actress.  She  was  never 
in  the  real  sense  a  tragedienne,  although  she  had 
unlimited  command  of  pathos,  tears  and  emotion. 
I  do  not  think  she  often  ventured  into  tragedy,  and 
her  one  Shakespearian  character  I  remember  was 
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Rosalind ,  to  which  she  was  not,  however,  to  my  mind, 
suited.  If  the  word  be  permitted,  she  was  too  lady¬ 
like  !  She  lacked  the  robust  boyishness — or  if  you 
prefer  it  tomboyishness — proper  to  Rosalind  ;  her 
tunic  was  too  long  because,  it  was  said,  of  a  reluct¬ 
ance  to  show  her  legs  which,  by  the  way,  were  well 
worth  seeing. 

On  the  stage  she  epitomized  to  perfection  all 
those  qualities  most  desired  and  most  admired  in 
Victorian  womanhood.  She  could  express  poign¬ 
ancy,  passion,  laughter,  and  she  could  do  it  all  with 
the  restraint  which  Victorian  canons  of  taste  con¬ 
sidered  fitting. 

Dame  Madge  would  be  the  first  to  confess  that 
she  owed  much  to  her  husband  ;  though  not  a  great 
actor,  he  was  a  very  accomplished  one,  and  a  perfect 
complement  to  her.  It  was  his  delight  by  helpful 
criticism  and  sound  advice  to  bring  her  art  to  greater 
perfection,  and  their  marital  and  artistic  relationships 
are  amongst  the  loveliest  things  in  the  history  of  the 
stage. 

Although  she  is  now  over  seventy,  Dame  Madge  is 
one  of  the  youngest  women  I  know.  Her  handsome 
presence  is  as  alert  as  ever,  and  she  can  proudly 
boast  that  her  excellent  teeth  are  still  every  one  her 
own  !  That,  of  itself,  speaks  of  perfect  health  and  a 
life  well  spent. 

To  be  privileged  to  listen  to  her  talk  of  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future,  is  at  once  a  delight  and 
an  education.  The  long  list  of  characters  she  cre¬ 
ated  so  finely  belong  not  only  to  the  history  of  the 
stage  ;  they  are  in  a  real  sense  a  part  of  the  social 
history  of  Victorian  England  itself.  I  am  delighted 
to  hear,  as  I  write,  that  there  is  a  plan  afoot  to  have 
the  portrait  of  Dame  Madge  painted  by  a  great  artist 
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and  given  to  the  nation  ;  the  idea,  if  I  am  correctly 
informed,  being  not  only  to  commemorate  the  well- 
won  honour  recently  conferred  on  this  delightful 
artist  by  the  King,  but  to  give  to  posterity  a  worthy 
portrait  of  an  actress  and  a  woman  acknowledged  by 
all  to  be  inimitable. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  in- Waiting  when 
Mrs.  Kendal  was  invested  as  Dame  of  the  Order  of 
the  British  Empire  by  the  King  at  Buckingham 
Palace  in  July  1926.  Dame  Madge  wisely  sticks  to 
the  rather  Victorian  style  of  dress  that  suits  her  so 
well.  At  one  of  the  Buckingham  Palace  Garden 
Parties  she  was  seen  walking  with  a  lady  who,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  her  youth  has  long  since  fled, 
likes  to  dress  as  a  very  exaggerated  flapper.  On  see¬ 
ing  them  together  a  wit  pointed  them  out  to  a  friend 
as  “  the  day  before  yesterday  and  the  day  after 
to-morrow.” 

I  was  present  at  nearly  all  Sir  Henry  Irving’s 
famous  parties  given  on  the  stage  of  the  Lyceum, 
where  naturally  one  met  all  the  theatrical  celebrities 
of  the  day.  Irving  and  I  were  about  the  same  height 
and  build  and  he  was  extraordinarily  kind  in  lending 
me  dresses,  and  many  a  time  have  I  cut  a  figure  at  a 
fancy  dress  ball  in  one  of  his  costumes,  which  fitted 
me  exactly. 

I  knew  Sir  George  Alexander  long  before  he  mar¬ 
ried  ;  he  used,  as  an  amateur,  to  act  at  Cromwell 
House  with  my  sister.  Good  as  he  was,  even  in 
those  days,  no  one  suspected  that  he  would  after¬ 
wards  achieve  such  eminence.  His  range  was  not 
wide  but,  within  it,  he  stood  alone.  Unlike  most 
actors,  he  had  excellent  judgment  and  hardly  ever 
appeared  in  a  part  for  which  he  was  physically  or 
temperamentally  unsuited.  Moreover,  he  had  a 
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fine  literary  taste  and  recognized  without  much  diffi¬ 
culty  a  play  that  combined  literary  distinction  and 
dramatic  force.  He  was  in  a  real  and  good  sense  a 
pioneer  of  the  naturalistic  school  of  acting,  which  is 
at  the  present  time  carried  to  such  an  extreme  that 
actors  and  actresses  play  parts  as  if  they  were  afraid  of 
being  overheard  by  the  audience.  Their  acting  is 
so  stereotyped  that  although  the  plays  and  the  char¬ 
acters  bear  different  names  they  are  as  alike  as  young 
peas  in  a  pod,  and  about  as  thrilling  ! 

In  the  contemporary  Music-hall  some  traces  of 
personality  and  originality  still  linger.  But  where 
are  the  successors  of  men  like  Dan  Leno  !  Corney 
Grain  was  to  my  mind  the  greatest  entertainer  I  have 
ever  seen.  His  comedy  was  marvellous  and,  like 
all  true  comedy,  both  farcical  and  high,  was  based 
on  that  inescapable,  unnameable  wistfulness  and 
tears  that  are  at  the  roots  of  human  existence.  He 
gave  you,  while  tears  of  laughter  rolled  down  your 
face,  a  catch  at  your  throat.  Marie  Lloyd  could  do 
it,  and  so  can  Miss  Wish  Wynne  who,  alas  !  is  seen 
in  public  far  too  seldom. 

If,  as  a  life-long  lover  of  the  Theatre,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  offer  a  definition  of  a  great  comedian  I 
would  be  inclined  to  say  he  is  one  at  whom  you  laugh 
unrestrainedly, because,  if  you  did  not,  you  would 
have  to  cry.  \ 

An  innate  love  of  music  brought  me  much  into 
contact  with  all  sorts  of  musicians.  Henry  Maple- 
son  gave  me  a  special  pass  that  admitted  me  at  all 
times  to  Drury  Lane  while  he  was  Lessee.  Ever  a 
good  friend  to  me,  he  married  Marie  Rose,  one  of 
his  best  known  singers.  However,  the  prima  donna 
of  the  period  I  most  admired  and  perhaps  knew  best 
was  Christine  Niellson.  Owing  to  Mapleson’s 
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friendliness  I  became  very  familiar  with  all  the  old 
Italian  operas  and,  whatever  the  musical  high-brows 
may  say  now,  they  were  an  excellent  foundation  for 
a  musical  education.  To  know  them  well  is,  to  say 
the  least,  an  insurance  against  mistaking,  deliberately 
or  otherwise,  queerness  and  noise  for  originality  and 
music. 

Constitutionally  one  objects  to  and  dislikes  the 
modern  fashion  of  writing  frankly — I  was  almost 
tempted  to  say  brazenly — about  friends  and  acquain¬ 
tances  who  are  still  happily  alive  and  well.  This 
said,  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  dedicating  a 
few  words  to  one  or  two  of  those  whose  friendship 
has  blessed  all  my  years. 

In  the  ’eighties  I  first  knew  Philip  Lloyd  Greame  ; 
he  was  a  boy  then  and  used  to  romp  and  play  with 
my  cousins  and  myself  at  Sewerby,  and  at  Marton 
near  Flamborough  Head.  His  genial  charm  and 
kindliness  has  remained  constant  throughout  the 
years,  and  now,  as  Sir  Philip  Cunliffe-Lister  and  a 
Cabinet  minister,  he  is  just  the  same  as  he  was  in 
the  old  days. 

A  few  years  ago  an  extraordinarily  happy  accident 
brought  me  again  into  touch  with  two  friends  of  my 
early  manhood,  Sir  Marteine  and  Lady  Lloyd  of 
Bronwydd.  They  are  essentially  of  the  old  school, 
and  I  associate  them  in  my  own  mind  with  such 
gracious  figures  of  the  past  as  Lord  and  Lady  Roden 
and  Lord  Dufferin.  Their  kindness  and  under¬ 
standing  is  wonderful  and,  whatever  the  tale  of 
their  years,  their  hearts  are  everlastingly  young. 
We  have  had  many  and  long  talks  about  old  days 
which  gave  me  much  help  in  compiling  this  book. 
As  Patroness  of  the  Cranford  Troop  of  Boy  Scouts, 
Lady  Lloyd  is  in  a  way  our  Patron  Saint.  When  we 
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camped  in  the  park  at  Bronwydd  in  1925  her  kind¬ 
ness  and  that  of  Sir  Marteine  was  unending,  and 
there  is  not  a  boy  in  the  Troop  who  does  not  look 
upon  them,  not  as  patrons,  but  as  sincere,  indeed 
affectionate,  friends. 

Life  without  friends  and  friendship  is  indeed  a 
vain  and  empty  thing.  A  man  or  woman  may  attain 
all  that  this  world  can  give  and,  wanting  friends,  or 
not  having  the  time,  the  gift,  or  the  desire  to  make 
them,  they  shall  lack  everything  that  really  matters. 
As  the  days  shorten  and  the  long  shadow  draws 
nearer  it  is  comforting  and  warming  to  reflect  with 
thankfulness  and  humble  pride  on  those  whose  very 
existence  has  served  to  bless  one’s  every  hour. 

I  would  like  to  end  this  chapter  with  a  few  words 
more  about  Lady  Alice  des  Vceux.  She  left  us  only 
the  other  day  and  she  may  well  stand  for  the  best 
type  of  English  womanhood.  She  was  not  clever, 
brilliant  or  even  unusually  well  educated  or  well 
read.  But  she  had  an  inexhaustible  interest  in  life 
and  in  human  beings.  She  was  just  good.  Odd, 
even  eccentric — as  all  strong  personalities  are  to 
some  extent — she  was  a  woman  such  as  only  England 
can  produce.  The  sort  of  woman  whom  every  man, 
when  he  grows  old,  would  like  his  mother,  his  sisters 
and  his  wife  to  have  been. 

I  heard  from  Lady  Alice  shortly  before  her  death. 
We  were  both  interested  in  the  Belgrave  Hospital 
for  Children,  which  wanted  some  help.  She  was  as 
keen  a  sailor  as  her  father,  and  to  the  end  of  her  days 
spent  each  summer  at  Ryde.  She  seemed  to  know 
every  yacht,  ocean  liner  and  man-of-war  in  exist¬ 
ence.  In,  I  think,  1916,  not  being  allowed  on  the 
Isle  she  went  to  Dover  to  recover  from  the  shock  of 
having  been  almost  blown  out  of  her  London  house 
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during  an  air  raid.  She  desired  once  again  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  looking  at  the  sea  and  ships.  As  was 
her  custom,  she  poked  about  all  over  the  place  asking 
questions.  This  aroused  suspicion,  and  eventually 
she  was  arrested  and  taken  to  the  police  station. 
On  disclosing  her  identity  the  officers  in  charge 
refused  to  believe  her,  whereupon  she  was  conveyed 
to  the  Castle,  as  the  town  was  under  military  con¬ 
trol.  Fortunately  the  Commandant  knew  her  and 
offered  profuse  apologies.  Far  from  being  annoyed, 
she  expressed  her  delight  that  the  officials  were  so 
vigilant  and  so  careful  of  spies.  A  great-hearted 
patriot,  she  never  all  her  life  long  considered  her  per¬ 
sonal  feelings  before  the  good  of  her  country  and  of 
others. 

She  never  entered  a  motor,  and  was  one  of  the 
last  to  drive  in  her  own  brougham  and  pair  about 
London.  I  saw  it  outside  the  Army  and  Navy 
Stores  in  1915,  and  she  told  me  somewhat  pathetic¬ 
ally,  but  without  rancour  or  grumbling,  that  she 
would  have  to  give  it  up  and  take  to  walking,  owing 
to  the  shortness  of  food  for  the  horses.  She  was 
one  of  those  alluring  human  beings,  the  salt  of  the 
earth,  who  do  good  by  stealth.  I  happen  to  be  one 
of  the  very  few  who  discovered  by  accident  that  in 
later  years  she  denied  herself  almost  food  and  cer¬ 
tainly  clothes  in  order  to  help  those  hurt  by  the  War. 
She  knew  every  sailor-man  in  and  around  Ryde, 
Cowes  and  Portsmouth  ;  she  loved  them  and  was 
their  friend.  I  have  heard  the  insufferably  smart 
ill-bred,  who  seem  in  these  days  to  exist  in  such 
large  numbers,  laugh  disparagingly  at  her  queer 
clothes  and  little  knot  of  silver  hair.  Yet  she  was  a 
great  lady  and  a  great  Christian.  I  can  see  her  now 
as  she  was  to  be  seen  at  Ryde  any  summer  these  past 
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thirty  years.  A  sturdy  figure  with  a  short  plain  blue 
skirt,  sailor’s  blouse  with  collar  and  boatswain’s 
whistle  all  complete,  stout  shoes,  an  old-fashioned 
silver  watch  with  the  chain  round  her  neck,  and  a 
straw  boater  that  had  survived  many  summers  and 
much  salt  water. 

Changed  days  and  bad  times  had,  it  may  be, 
reduced  her  once  proud  estate  ;  but  she  had  an  erect 
soul,  a  stout  heart,  a  simple  English  pride  that 
nothing  could  conquer.  Yet  her  mind  was  as 
humble  as  that  of  a  little  child.  I  do  not  know  if 
Heaven  will  be  full  of  saints  or  just  ordinary  people 
— for  my  own  comfort,  should  I  go  there,  I  trust 
they  will  all  be  quite  ordinary  ;  but  if  there  is  a 
high  place  reserved  for  the  elect  of  the  earth,  such 
women  as  Alice  des  Vceux  will  be  there — close  to 
the  Master  :  and  I  like  to  think  of  her  even  there 
as  wearing  her  sea-stained  skirt  and  much  washed 
sailor’s  jacket,  and  the  ancient  straw  boater  would 
not  make  such  a  bad  halo.  What  I  do  know  is 
that,  should  it  be  allowable,  she  will  often  be  found 
(like  the  Blessed  Damozel)  leaning  over  the  golden 
bars  scanning  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  the  glad¬ 
some  sight  of  an  English  ship  at  sea. 
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WHEN  a  man  has  well  passed  the  Psalmist’s 
allotted  span  of  three  score  years  and  ten, 
it  is  natural  that  people  should  expect  him  to  be  able 
to  say  something  significant  of  life  and  all  that  life 
means.  Generalizations  are  valueless.  All  one  can 
do — perhaps  usefully,  perhaps  not — is  to  set  down 
as  honestly  as  possible  such  conclusions  as  one  may 
have  reached,  in  the  hope  that  others  shall  find  there 
some  hint  that  may  be  of  help  :  the  truth  of  course 
is  that  we  cannot  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusions, 
because  life  is  only  a  beginning,  not  an  end.  Where 
it  leads  to  we  may  not  know,  yet,  inasmuch  as  all 
life  passes  beautifully,  through  what  we  call  decay 
and  death,  to  life  in  some  other  form,  we  deduce  that 
human  existence  upon  this  earth  leads  finally  to 
something  noble  and  enduring,  elsewhere.  When 
we  are  living  the  first  chapters  of  our  own  life,  even 
with  all  recorded  existence  behind  us,  we  have  no 
means  of  definitely  foretelling  how  the  tale  will 
end  :  how  then  can  we  dogmatize  about  what  is  to 
happen  in  the  life  beyond  ! 

Worldly  success  and  progress  may  I  think  be  dis¬ 
missed  briefly. 

Every  man  must,  in  a  material  sense,  justify  his 
existence.  He  must  achieve  economic  independence 
and,  if  he  possibly  can,  the  means  of  repaying  in 
some  measure  all  the  advantages  he  derives  from 
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being  born  into  an  ordered,  and  on  the  whole  altru¬ 
istic,  society.  He  must  also  provide  for  those  in  any 
way  dependent  upon  him  and,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability,  he  should  do  something  definite  to  help  those 
less  fortunately  placed  than  himself,  or  who  may  have 
had  a  tempestuous  voyage. 

Beyond  these  essential  things  what  importance  is 
attached  to  money,  personal  prominence,  or  fame  is 
a  matter  of  temperament.  The  accidents  of  my  life 
have  brought  me  much  into  contact  with  those  who 
by  birth  or  achievement  have  occupied  high  stations, 
and  I  have  never  found  that  they  were  any  happier 
than  others.  The  general  struggle  for  predominance 
observable  in  all  ages  is,  I  think,  based  largely  on 
illusion.  As  the  poet  puts  it : 

One  peak  untrod  is  fairer  far, 

Than  many  conquered  kingdoms  are. 

Looking  back  over  seventy  years  I  can  honestly 
say  that,  apart  from  the  satisfaction  all  normal  men 
naturally  feel  in  an  honest  day’s  work  efficiently 
done,  my  happiest  moments  have  been  derived  from 
the  simplest  things  of  life. 

My  early  experiences  in  what  is  called  Society 
prevented  any  continued  indulgence  in  the  delusion 
that  an  existence  of  glitter  and  amusement  adds  in 
any  genuine  sense  to  our  happiness. 

An  accident  in  boyhood  prevented  my  developing 
a  real  liking  for  shooting,  and  the  older  I  get  the  less 
do  I  appreciate  the  great  satisfaction  some  men  seem 
to  find  in  killing  defenceless  and  beautiful  birds  and 
animals  ;  although,  perhaps  rather  inconsistently, 
I  have  always  enjoyed  fishing.  As  I  love  horses, 
driving  has  been  one  of  the  real  pleasures  of  my 
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life  and  I  gave  it  up  only  when  motors  became  so 
universal. 

Although  only  an  amateur  conductor  of  no  parti¬ 
cular  ability,  music  has  been — and  still  is — to  me 
one  of  the  outstanding  pleasures  and  preoccupations 
of  my  long  life.  I  doubt  if,  even  now,  we  fully 
realize  the  possibilities  of  music  as  a  factor  in  educa¬ 
tion,  or  sufficiently  value  its  undoubted  effect  on  the 
human  mind  and  on  human  conduct.  I  remember 
Sir  Archibald  Milman,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Orchestra  in  1895,  speaking  of  a  friend  of  his 
who  even  then  believed  that  you  could  cure  illness 
by  music  and  who  was  rather  laughed  at  in  conse¬ 
quence.  It  shows  how  we  have  advanced  that  only 
a  short  time  ago  a  very  distinguished  lady  Doctor, 
who  believes  enthusiastically  in  the  aesthetic  and 
moral  influence  of  music,  wrote  a  book  to  prove  its 
medical  and  therapeutic  value,  and  that  book,1  I 
am  glad  to  say,  has  been  very  widely  read  and  dis¬ 
cussed  and  is  far-reaching  in  its  influence.  In  cer¬ 
tain  Hospitals  at  this  moment  patients  suffering 
from  nervous  disorders  are  being  treated  by  music 
and  the  results  carefully  recorded. 

It  used  to  be  said  in  my  young  days  that  if  you 
went  into  the  room  of  a  German  schoolboy  you 
found  a  huge  grand  piano,  a  very  large  bookshelf,  a 
small  bed  and — if  there  was  any  space  left — a  very 
small  wash-stand  :  in  the  English  boy’s  room  you 
found  only  a  wash-stand — but  it  was  large  ! 

I  have  often  envied  those  who  happened  to  go  to 
Harrow  where  music  was  popularized  by,  I  suppose, 
John  Farmer,  who  set  to  music  that  most  famous  of 
school  songs,  Forty  Years  On ,  written  by  Bowen, 
also  a  Harrow  master. 

1  Music ,  Health  and  Character ,  By  Agnes  Savill,  M.D. 
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The  only  one  of  my  schools  at  which  I  ever  heard 
music  mentioned  was  Wellington.  I  was  in  the 
Choir,  and  the  Organist,  whose  name  I  ungratefully 
forget,  was  very  friendly  and  took  a  great  interest  in 
me.  I  know  I  was  considered  by  some  rather  a  muff 
for  being  so  fond  of  music  ;  yet  the  only  school  prize 
I  ever  got  was  for  singing  in  the  Choir  ! 

Apart  from  these  things  I  have  found,  and  still 
find,  my  greatest  happiness  in  disinterested  work 
for  others.  And  perhaps  I  may  here  utter  a  word 
of  warning.  The  moment  one  ulterior  motive 
enters,  however  high  it  may  be,  all  the  sweetness 
vanishes,  not  only  never  to  return,  but  to  become 
the  vinegar  of  envy,  malice  and  all  uncharitable¬ 
ness.  Most  of  my  energies  in  this  direction  have 
been  devoted  to  Hospitals,  particularly  those  exist¬ 
ing  for  the  benefit  of  children.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  value  of  these  institutions  and  no 
taint  of  religious,  sectarian  or  political  differences 
can  possibly  arise  to  paralyse  the  brotherhood  of 
effort. 

Then,  coming  right  to  the  very  heart  of  things,  as 
surely  an  old  man  may,  I  have  found  my  most  con¬ 
stant  and  enduring  comfort,  solace,  happiness  and 
support  in  the  love  of  my  family  and  friends,  and  in 
a  humble  and  quite  untheological  and  unsectarian 
belief  in  the  goodness  and  love  of  God. 

These,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  are  the  enduring 
things  ;  and,  happy  thought,  the  things  that  are 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

I  have  been  blessed  with  health  ;  with  love  ; 
with  beloved  and  wonderful  friends  ;  with  content¬ 
ment.  For  my  good  I  have  had  enemies  ;  yet  I 
have  in  my  heart  enmity  towards  none.  No  doubt 
I  have  done  my  full  share  of  what  is  wrong,  but  never 
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have  I  willingly  or  deliberately  hurt  or  injured  any 
man  or  woman. 

Coming  towards  the  end  of  the  journey  and 
looking  back  over  the  long  and  on  the  whole  glad¬ 
some  way,  these,  I  repeat,  are  the  things  that  really 
matter. 

And  the  future  ? 

With  so  much  behind,  does  the  eager,  forward- 
looking  heart  lie  still  ? 

By  no  means. 

Through  keeping  much  in  touch  with  youth  one 
remains  young,  acquires  (with  perhaps  a  little  diffi¬ 
culty  at  times)  the  accent  of  contemporary  youth  ; 
manages  to  keep  in  step  and  at  least  avoid  betraying 
too  disgracefully  old  age.  And  the  effort  is  richly 
rewarded.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  only 
youth  matters.  I  have  lived  through  the  most 
heroic  and  splendid  epic  of  youthful  sacrifice  ever 
written  in  human  blood  and  tears,  so  how  can  I 
doubt ! 

And  these  girls  and  boys,  with  their  slim,  grace¬ 
ful,  athletic  bodies,  kissed  freely  by  sun  and  wind  ; 
with  their  high,  gay  courage  and  warm  hearts  ;  their 
comradeship  ;  their  untrammelled  intercourse — 
they  are  as  fine  as  were  their  elder  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  of  1914  to  1918.  They  have  seized  with  eager 
hands  and  will  carry  high  the  sacred,  quenchless 
torch  :  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Then  there  is  travel.  Increased  leisure  gives 
more  time  in  which  to  go  forth  and  feel  in  other  lands 
and  under  other  fashions  and  habits  the  warm 
beating  of  the  same  human  heart  that  underlies 
all  superficial  differences. 

So  one  wants  to  go  on — will  go  on — for  ever  : 
God’s  creation  never  rests. 
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Brighter,  clearer,  more  homelike  and  beckoning 
than  at  any  moment  in  the  past  are  the  gleams  from 

that  untravell’ d  world,  whose  margin  fades 
For  ever  and  for  ever  when  I  move. 

And  steadfastly  there  remains  the  assurance  that 
good  night,  as  it  has  ever  been,  is  surely  but  the 
prelude  to  good  morning. 


December,  1926. 
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Anthem,  a  suitable,  33 
Aosta,  H.R.H.,  The  Duke  of,  101 
“  Ape,”  334 
Apsley  House,  42,  324 
Archer,  Sir  John  and  Lady,  330 
Archers,  Royal  Company  of,  197 
Arcos,  Madame  d’,  305,  306  ;  and 
the  Empress  Eugenie,  307 
Argyll,  The  Duke  of,  148,  195 
Armytage,  Sir  George,  and  Evans’ 
Supper  Room,  49  ;  dis¬ 
approves  of  his  cousin’s  new 
venture,  57 
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Armytage,  Col.  Henry,  21,  22 ; 
starts  the  Coaching  Club,  46  ; 
and  smoking,  47  ;  on  duty  at 
King  Edward  VII’s  wedding, 
266 

Armytage,  Percy,  breakfast  on 
Guard,  8  ;  birthplace,  21  ; 
memories  of  my  father  and 
mother,  22,  23  ;  childhood’s 
days,  24,  25  ;  the  transition 
from  Posting  to  Motor¬ 
ing  days,  Christmas  at 
Berkeley,  27  ;  memories  of 
Cranford,  28,  29,  31,  33  ; 
school  at  Brighton,  34,  35  ; 
initiated  into  mysteries  of 
carving,  35  ;  at  Cowes,  watch 
Queen  Victoria  going  to  open 
Parliament,  36  ;  at  Osborne, 
37  ;  school  at  Wellington  and 
vetted  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
39  ;  friendship  with  the 
Kingsleys,  39  ;  school  in 
Jersey  and  I  wait  at  table, 
41  ;  the  London  of  my  youth, 
41,  42,  43  ;  I  first  meet  actors 
in  Society,  45  ;  my  first  visit 
to  the  Opera,  48  ;  a  week-end 
visit,  50  ;  family  prayers,  51  ;  I 
adopt  a  novel  career,  55,56;  my 
cousin  disapproves,  57  ;  balls 
and  the  price  of  champagne, 
57  ;  my  private  secretary,  58  ; 
novel  ideas,  59  ;  my  first 
Court  ball,  60 ;  invitations  and 
addresses,  6r,  62,  63  ;  at 
White  Lodge,  64  ;  responsible 
for  Pastoral  Play,  65  ;  parties 
I  have  organized,  66,  67, 
68,  69,  71  ;  a  tribute  to 
Sir  William  Carington,  72  ; 
Messrs.  Cook  &  Sons’  Jubilee, 
73  ;  entertainment  in  aid  of 
hospital  in  Jerusalem,  73  ; 
the  Order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  75  ;  my  wedding, 
76  ;  I  see  Vanity  Fair  at  close 
quarters,  76,  77  ;  children  at 
first  Jubilee,  81  ;  the  second 
Jubilee  and  my  first  experi¬ 
ence  with  Indians,  83  ;  on 
Royal  Processions,  83  ;  re¬ 
hearsals  for  Jubilee  Service 
at  St.  Paul’s,  84  ;  the  Sea 
Queen’s  last  voyage,  85  ; 
review  of  Camel  Corps  at 


Osborne,  87  ;  housing  of 
Indian  Princes,  91,  92,  93, 
96  ;  King  Edward’s  illness, 
97,  98  ;  am  made  Life 

Governor  of  Foundling 
Hospital,  99  ;  King  Edward’s 
death,  100  ;  French  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  101  ;  the  Funeral, 
1 03-1 10  ;  the  procession  of 
mourners  in  the  Great  Hall, 
107  ;  Garter  Funeral,  109  ; 
I  lose  my  sister,  111  ;  Queen 
Alexandra’s  funeral,  112  ;  my 
first  task  at  Court,  129  ; 
Labour  M.P.’s  at  Garden 
Party,  164  ;  King’s  Birthday 
Dinners,  165,  169  ;  King 

George’s  Coronation,  171, 
173  ;  transport,  174,  175  ; 
Foreign  Royalties,  178,  179  ; 
the  Coronation,  181  ;  at  the 
Abbey,  183,  184,  185,  186, 
187  ;  a  very  human  Princess, 
189  ;  at  Mansion  House,  190  ; 
my  beloved  Indian  Princes, 

19 1  ;  candles  and  economy, 

192  ;  at  Holyrood,  195  ;  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  shows  me 
the  Palace,  196  ;  a  difficult 
undertaking,  197  ;  his 
Majesty’s  thanks,  199  ;  I  go 
fishing  and  am  Decorated,  200 ; 
the  First  Shah,  201,  207  ; 
the  Amir,  209  ;  I  receive  a 
gold  watch,  21  x  ;  the  Maha¬ 
rajah  of  Bhurtpore,  213  ;  the 
Yuverajah  of  Mysore,  214 ; 
the  Maharaja  Rana  of  Jhala- 
war,  215;  Letters  I  treasure, 
216,  217  ;  Sir  Pretab  Singh, 
218;  Indian  Officers,  220; 
Peace  Celebrations,  221  ; 
Indian  Students’  hostel  222  ; 
funeral  of  Sir  Curzon 
Wyllie,  222  ;  Prime  Minister 
of  Nepal,  224  ;  friendship 
with  Sir  Chandra  Shum  Shere 
Jung,  226,  236,  237  ;  we 
visit  Scotland,  228  ;  Nepal’s 
share  in  the  war,  231,  233, 
234  ;  the  Balkan  Peace  Con¬ 
ferences,  240,  242,  246  ;  Pre¬ 
sident  Louhet,  247  ;  am 
appointed  Gentleman  Usher, 
248  ;  York  House,  249  ;  my 
duties  as  Gentleman  Usher, 
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256  ;  coloured  luggage 
labels,  262  ;  Prince  Yorihito 
and  Crown  Prince  of  Japan, 
263  ;  I  go  to  Edinburgh  with 
the  Crown  Prince,  264  ;  a 
Royal  wedding,  265  ;  at 
Cowes,  King  Edward’s  honey¬ 
moon,  267  ;  Royal  weddings 
at  Windsor,  270,  272,  274 ; 
Princess  Royal,  270  ;  Princess 
Patricia,  280  ;  Silver  wed¬ 
dings,  287  ;  the  Children’s 
Orchestra  begins  its  career, 
290  ;  Command  perform¬ 
ance,  291,  292  ;  Death  of 
my  wife,  295  ;  Cranford 
Troop  of  Boy  Scouts,  295  ; 
letter  from  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  297  ;  at  Mole- 
combe  and  Dublin  with  the 
Saxe-Weimars,  301  ;  the 
Empress  Eugdnie,  305  ;  the 
Prince  Imperial,  307  ;  Dr. 
Evans,  309  ;  diplomats  I  have 
known,  3 10-3 14;  Charles 
Kingsley,  314,  315  ;  a  letter 
from  Rose  Kingsley,  315  ;  a 
bazaar  for  Father  Stanton, 
318;  Dick  Sheppard,  319; 
Cardinal  Bourne,  319;  Lord 
Dorchester,  320  ;  in  Ireland 
with  the  Rodens,  321,  322, 

323  ;  harps  and  lovely  arms, 

324  ;  Baron  Mayer  de  Roths¬ 
child,  and  stay  at  Ascot,  325  ; 
in  the  Offices  of  the  Morning 
Post,  328  ;  cruises  in  the 
Sunbeam,  329  ;  Cowes,  and 
Yachts,  330-336  ;  Fires  and 
the  London  Fire  Brigade, 
336,  337  I  and  actors,  339, 
342,  343  ;  Lady  Alice  des 
Voeux,  344,  345,  346  ;  music 
my  greatest  pleasure,  349  ; 
hospitals,  religion,  350  ;  the 
end  of  the  journey,  351 

Armytage,  Honble.  Mrs.,  86,  256, 
266 

Armytage  family,  the,  20,  21 

“  Armytage,  Connaught  &  Com¬ 
pany,”  279 

As  You  Like  It  at  Coombe  House, 
64  ;  at  a  French  Chateau,  65 

Asche,  Mr.  Oscar,  66 

Aslin,  Scout  Arthur,  299 

Aspidistras,  59 


Astor,  The  Viscount,  74,  166 
Astor,  The  Viscountess,  74,  335 
Astor,  Major  the  Honble.  John, 
102 

Astrakhan,  21 1 
Athlone,  The  Earl  of,  144 
Athlone,  H.R.H.  The  Countess  of, 
98 

Atholl,  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of, 
264 

Attainville,  Madame  d’,  306 

Baber  Shum  Shere  Jung,  Genl. 
Sir,  231,232;  decorated,  233, 
234  ;  and  the  Afghan  War, 
233  ;  letter  from,  239 
Baden  Powell,  Lt.-Genl.  Sir 
Robert,  74 

Bala  Shum  Shere,  233 
Balkan  Peace  Conference,  240, 
241  ;  suspended,  244 
Balls,  organizing,  56  ;  Court,  60  ; 
a  famous  Fancy  Dress,  67,  68  ; 
and  smoking,  67  ;  soup  at, 
68  ;  State,  159,  160 
Balmoral,  116 

Bancroft,  Sir  Squire  and  Lady,  45  ; 
at  a  Jubilee  lunch  party,  83  ; 
at  a  King’s  Birthday  din¬ 
ner,  165, 339 

Bannerman,  Col.  Arthur  D’Arcy 
G.,  acknowledgments  of 
Author  to,  10,  223 
Banquets,  State,  161 
Baroda,  The  Gaekwar  of,  191,  214 
Bath,  The  Order  of  the,  142  ;  ex¬ 
tract  from  early  Statutes,  14s, 
146 

Bathe,  Sir  Henry  de,  332 
Beatrice,  H.R.H.  The  Princess, 
72,  74  ;  wedding  of,  270  ; 
and  the  Children’s  Or¬ 
chestra,  290,  293  ;  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  304,  306 
Beatrice,  of  Spain,  H.R.H.  The  In¬ 
fanta,  269 

Beatty,  The  Admiral  of  the  Fleet, 
Earl,  144 

Beaufort,  The  Duke  of,  46 
Beaumont,  Sir  Lewis,  194 
Beckitt-Overy,  Dr.,  215 
Bective,  The  Countess,  69 
Bedford,  Adeline,  Duchess  of,  327 
Beerbohm,  Max,  55 
Belgians,  Leopold  I,  King  of  the,  38 
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Belgians,  H.M.  King  Albert,  of 
the,  101,  263 
Belgravia  Hotel,  262 
Belhaven  and  Stenton,  The  Lord, 
100,  214 

Belvoir  Hunt,  The,  30 
Benckendorff,  Count,  312 
Benson,  Dr.,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  316 

Beresford,  Admiral  Lord  Charles, 
334 

Berkeley,  The  Earl  of,  32 
Berkeley,  The  Earls  of,  30 
Berkeley,  Grantley,  29  ;  and  a  stag 
run,  30  ;  birth  of,  31  ;  pre¬ 
deceases  his  brother,  32 
Berkeley,  James,  Third  Earl  of,  and 
the  Garter,  140 

Berkeley,  James,  Lord,  and 
Edward  I,  30  n 

Berkeley,  Moreton,  29 ;  relin¬ 
quishes  title,  32 

Berkeley  Castle,  23  ;  first  journey 
from,  24  ;  home  of  last  house¬ 
hold  jesters,  25  ;  Christmas 
at,  27  ;  the  deer  at,  116,  227 
Bhurtpore,  The  Maharajah  of,  213 
Bicycles,  209 
Bijou  Theatre,  155 
Bikanir,  Maharajah  of,  91,  191 
Blair  Atholl,  264 

Blandford,  AJbertha,  Marchioness 
of,  69,  326 

Blue  Hungarian  Band,  The,  60 
Blunt,  Arthur,  339 
Boat  Race,  The,  48 
Boothby’s  Hunt,  30 
Boulogne,  220 
Bourbons,  The,  88 
Bourchier,  Arthur,  65,  66 
Bourne,  Cardinal,  319 
Boy  Scouts,  help  at  Court  func¬ 
tion,  150,  221,  239  ;  Royal 
weddings,  275,  279,  280, 

283,  298  ;  International  side 
of  the  Movement,  297  ;  Car¬ 
dinal  Bourne  and,  319  ;  En¬ 
dowment  Appeal  Fund,  328  ; 
Patroness,  343  ;  Cranford 
Troop  of,  and  the  Maharaj 
Rana  of  Jhalawar,  215  ; 
inspected  by  Maharajah  of 
Jodhpur,  218,  238  ;  and  by 
Crown  Prince  of  Japan,  264  ; 
16th  birthday  of,  296 
Brade,  Sir  Reginald,  144 


Brassey,  Anna,  Lady,  329 
Brassey,  Sybil,  Countess,  329 
Breadalbane.The  Marquess  of,  196 
Briand,  Monsieur,  246 
Bridgewater  House,  42 
Bright,  Mrs.,  295 
Brinton,  Lt.-Col.,  182 
Brodrick,  Arthur,  70 
Brown,  Mr.,  Secretaryof  R.Y.S.,  33 
Brunswick,  The  Duke  of,  124 
Buckingham  Palace,  22,  36  ;  the 
RaoofKutch  at,  69,  82  ;  King 
Edward’s  Coronation,  96  ; 
Lying-in-State  at,  103  ;  known 
as  the  Queen’s  House,  121  ; 
banquets  at,  161  ;  Labour 
Party  at,  164  ;  Germans  at, 
176, 180, 190  ;  Ahmed  Shah  at, 
207  ;  King’s  Indian  Orderly 
Officers’  duty  at,  218  ;  Indian 
Princes  at,  223  ;  Presidents 
at,  2S3,  255  ;  a  State  Bail  at, 
256  ;  Royal  wedding  in 
Private  Chapel  of,  265,  270  ; 
wedding  presents  exhibited  at, 
285. 

Bulgaria,  H.M.  The  King  of,  101 
Burgoyne,  Sir  John,  308 
Burgoyne,  Lady,  309 
Burke,  Sir  Farnham,  144 
Burnham,  The  Viscount,  and  the 
First  Jubilee,  81  ;  and  Boy 
Scouts,  328 

Burnham,  The  Viscountess,  328 
Bute,  The  Marchioness  of,  1x9 
Byron  letters,  321 

Calhoun,  Miss,  65 
Callaghan,  Sir  George,  144 
Cambon,  Mons.  Henri,  at  King 
Edward’s  funeral,  101  ;  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  French  Republic, 
3ii 

Cambridge,  The  Duke  of,  and 
Family  Prayers,  31  ;  and  boy 
bandsmen,  70,  73 
Cambridge,  The  Marquess  of,  144 
Camel  Corps  at  Osborne,  87 
Cameron  of  Danygraig,  Col.,  76 
Campbell,  Lady  Archibald,  sets  a 
fashion  for  pastoral  plays,  64  ; 
As  You  Like  It,  65 
Campbell,  Mrs.  Patrick,  66 
Canterbury,  The  Lord  Archbishop 
of,  105 

Caricatures,  334 
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Carington,  Sir  William,  72 ;  at 
King  Edward’s  Coronation,  99 
Carlton  Club,  47,  67 
Carnegie,  Canon,  113 
Carnegie,  Mrs.,  335 
Carnegie,  The  Lord,  286 
Carnegie,  Lady  Maud,  286 
Caroline,  Queen,  and  her  morning 
ablutions,  117 
Carrington  House,  42,  43 
Carter,  Mr.  Ridgeley,  74 
Cator,  Mrs.  Albemarle,  56 
Cavendish-Bentinck,  Mrs.,  46 
Cecil  Hotel,  71 

Chapel  Royal,  St.  James’s,  body  of 
Queen  Alexandra  at,  112 ; 
Epiphany  Services  at,  167  ; 
wedding  of  Prince  Arthur  of 
Connaught  at,  274 
Chapman,  Mrs.  Spencer,  289 
Chapman,  Miss  Audrey,  her 
Orchestra,  294 

Chapman-Huston,  Maj.  Desmond, 
acknowledgments  of  Author 
to,  9 

Charlotte,  Queen,  and  Drawing 
Rooms,  120  ;  her  birthday, 
122 

Charlotte,  Princess,  death  of,  125 
Chelmsford,  The  Viscount,  Vice¬ 
roy  of  India,  218  ;  addresses 
a  despatch  to  Maharajah  Sir 
Chandra  Jung,  234 
Chelsea  Pensioners,  71 
Chesterfield  House,  41,  95,  234 
Chesterfield,  The  Earl  of,  196,  199 
Chetwynd,  Mrs.,  desires  to  have 
her  cake  and  eat  it,  119 
Children’s  Orchestra,  started,  288, 
290  ;  Command  perform¬ 
ance,  291,  294 ;  ceases  to 
exist,  295 

Chivalry,  Orders  of,  the  three 
great  Orders,  136, 137  ;  Collar 
Days,  1 51 
Cholera,  231 

Cholmondeley,  The  Marquess,  169 
Christian,  Prince,  68  ;  and  a  zeal¬ 
ous  Guardsman,  81 
Christian,  Princess,  at  the  Rao  of 
Kutch’s  ball,  68,  73  ;  funeral 
of,  hi  ;  wedding  of,  267 
Churchill,  Lady  Edward,  172 
Churchill,  Lady  Randolph,  69 
Churchill,  The  Viscount,  96 
Clanwilliam,  The  Earl  of,  97 


Clare  Market,  41 
Clarence,  The  Duke  of,  59 
Clarendon,  The  Earl  of,  94  ;  illness 
of,  95,  257  ;  gives  a  King’s 
Birthday  dinner,  258 
Clarke,  General  Sir  Mansfield, 
143 

Clementine,  H.I.  and  R.H.  Prin¬ 
cess  (Princess  Napoleon),  307 
Cliveden,  Kitchens  at,  166 
Coaches,  the  Coronation,  36  ; 
Stage,  the  dying  days  of,  7, 
24  ;  and  May  Day,  46  ;  and 
the  Races,  48  ;  State,  123  ; 
Town,  263 

Coaching  Club,  The,  46 
“  Coalheavers,  The,”  157 
Cochrane,  Miss  Minnie,  306 
Coke,  Lady  Katherine,  332 
Cole,  Miss  Mary,  32 
Collar  Days,  151 
Collier,  Miss  Constance,  74 
Concerts,  State,  159 
Connaught,  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of, 
37  ;  at  the  Rao  of  Kutch’s 
ball,  68  ;  never  appealed  to 
in  vain,  70  ;  at  King  Edward’s 
funeral,  104,  144 ;  Grand 

Prior  of  the  Order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  149  ;  at 
King  George’s  Coronation, 
180  ;  at  Holyrood,  196  ;  re¬ 
ceives  Shah  Nasser-ed-Din, 
202  ;  and  Abdur  Rahman,  208  ; 
wedding  of,  270  ;  and  Boy 
Scouts,  297 

Connaught,  H.R.H.  Prince  Arthur 
of,  wedding  of,  9, 272;  journeys 
to  Japan,  139  ;  at  Investiture 
of  Grand  Priory  of  the  Order 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  149  ; 
receives  Shah  of  Persia,  204, 
205  ;  colliery  disaster  before 
the  wedding  of,  274  ;  public 
exhibition  of  presents,  275  ; 
letter  from,  277 

Connor,  Dr.,  Vicar  of  Newport,  353 
Cook,  Mrs.  Frederick,  289 
Cook,  Mr.  John,  209 
Cook  &  Son,  Thomas,  Jubilee  of,  73 
Coombe  House,  Kingston  Hill,  64 
Coote  &  Tinney’s  Band,  60 
Coram,  Capt.,  and  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  100 
Cork,  The  Countess  of,  46 
Corkran,  Mrs.  Seymour,  74 
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Coronations,  of  Queen  Victoria, 
86  ;  of  King  Edward  VII,  90  ; 
of  King  George  V,  183 
Court,  ceremonies,  importance  and 
significance  of,  1 15, 127, 130  ; 
mourning,  124;  regulation 
dress  for,  132  ;  Decorations 
worn  at,  133 
Court  Journal,  The,  291 
Covent  Garden,  see  Royal  Opera 
House 

Cowans,  Genl.  Sir  John,  29  ;  at 
Installation  Ceremony  of  Bath, 
143 

Coward,  Mr.  J.  Munro,  on  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Children’s  Orches¬ 
tra,  289  ;  conducts,  293 
Cowes,  36,  266 

Cows  on  Horse  Guards  Parade, 
44  ;  a  cow  for  an  Indian 
Prince,  42,  43 

Cowslade,  Mr.,  quoted,  118 
Cranford,  first  journey  from,  24  ; 
recollections  of,  28  ;  stories 
of  sport,  32  ;  Sunday  morning 
at,  33  ;  Lord  Fitzhardinge 
inherits,  34  ;  Boy  Scouts  of, 
1 13  ;  built,  140;  Crown 
Prince  of  Japan  at,  264 
Crichton,  Col.  the  Honble.  Sir 
George,  acknowledgments  of 
the  Author,  9  ;  at  King 
George’s  Coronation,  183  ; 
and  the  Edinburgh  Garden 
Party,  199 

Crichton, MajorThe  Lord  .Author’s 
indebtedness  to,  176  ;  and 
the  Representatives  at  King 
George’s  Coronation,  182 
Crimean  War,  The,  22 
Cromer,  The  Earl  of,  acknowledg¬ 
ments  of  Author  to,  9  ;  King’s 
Birthday  dinner,  165 
Cromwell  House,  330 
Crossley,  Madame  Ada,  75 
Crystal  Palace,  The,  44 
Cuffe,  Capt.  Otway,  101 
Cunliffe-Lister,  Sir  Philip,  343 
Curzon  of  Kedleston,  The  Mar¬ 
quess,  149 

Cuthbertson,  Colonel,  306 
Cyril,  H. I. H.,  the  Grand  Duchess, 
and  the  British  Succession,  269 
Czar,  and  a  State  Banquet,  The,  162 

Dalstein,  Genl.,  10 1 


Daneff,  Dr.  Stoyan,  244 
Darch,  Dr.,  Academy  of,  35 
Dashwood,  Lady,  6 
Davies,  Mr.  J.  Conway,  245 
Davies,  Police  Con.  Joseph,  149 
Dawkins,  Lady  Bertha,  194 
Dawson,  Brig-Genl.  Sir  Douglas, 
1 1 1 ;  at  Installation  of  Knights, 
144,  17 1 ;  Representatives  at 
the  Abbey,  received  by,  183  ; 
and  Garden  Party  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  199  ;  and  the  Peace 
Conference,  242 

Dawson  of  Penn,  The  Lord,  215 
Delhi,  Review  at,  232 
Delma’s  Band,  60 
Denmark,  H.M.The  King  of,  102, 
104  ;  State  Visit  of,  262 
Denmark,  H.M.  Queen  of,  262 
Derby,  The,  48 
Derby,  The  Earl  of,  190 
Devonport,  Mr.  Cyril,  74 
Devonshire,  The  Duchess  of,  71  ; 
with  State  Visit  to  Holyrood, 
194,  196 

Devonshire  House,  41  ;  disappear¬ 
ance  of,  42  ;  built,  43  ;  re¬ 
built  as  flats,  44 

Dhumpat  Rai,  “  please  under¬ 
stand,”  92 

Dickens,  Mrs.  Henry,  289 
Dicksee,  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Frank,  74 
District  Messengers  Association,  96 
Dodge,  Miss,  172 
Dokhal  Singh,  218 
Dorchester,  The  Lord,  320 
Dorchester  House,  42,  188  n  ;  as 
residence  for  Nasrulla  Khan, 
209 

Dorking,  Stage  Coach  route,  46 
Downshire  House,  charity  enter¬ 
tainment  at,  188,  189 
Drawing  Rooms,  117  ;  etiquette 
and  procedure  at,  120  ;  dress 
regulations  for,  126 
Drummond,  Mrs.  Edward,  289 
Drummond,  Miss  Maude  Hay, 
325 

Drury  Lane,  49  ;  the  Guards  at, 
155  ;  special  pass  to,  342 
Dublin  Castle,  147 
Dudley,  The  Earl  of,  67 
Dudley,  Georgiana,  Countess  of, 
71  ;  and  the  Officers’ Families’ 
Fund, 74 

Duff,  Genl.  Sir  Beauchamp,  231 
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Dufferin,  The  Marquess  of,  208  ; 

a  Grand  Seigneur,  337 
Dufferin,  Hariot,  Marchioness  of, 
338 

Duke  of  York’s  School,  concert  in 
aid  of,  69 

Dunedin,  The  Lord,  196 
Dunlop-Smith,  Sir  James,  221, 222 
Durham,  The  Countess  of,  326 

Edinburgh,  The  Duke  of,  202, 
268,  269 

Edinburgh,  Garden  Party  at,  198 
Edward  II,  death  at  Berkeley 
Castle,  24 

Edward  VII,  His  Majesty  King,  at 
the  Great  Review,  38  ;  visits 
Wellington  College,  39  ;  and 
Mr.  Poole,  49  ;  Coronation,  9 1 , 
98  ;  illness  of,  97  ;  death  of, 
101  ;  and  V  Entente  Cor  diale, 
101  ;  funeral  of,  101,  102  ; 
Lying-in-State,  103-107  ;  in¬ 
troduced  Royal  Procession  to 
and  from  Throne  Room,  129  ; 
and  Levies,  134  ;  and  Royal 
Quadrilles,  161  ;  receives  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  204 ;  and 
French  literature,  248  ;  eye 
for  detail,  249  ;  wedding  of, 
266  ;  Silver  wedding,  287 
Egerton,The  Honble.  Seymour,  332 
Egerton  of  Tatton,  The  Lord,  73 
Egypt  House,  36 
Eliot,  Mrs.  Montague,  144,  335 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  84  ;  Progresses 
of,  1 1 6,  1 17  ;  and  the  Order 
of  the  Garter,  138 
Ellesmere,  The  Earl  of,  72 
Ellis,  Sir  Arthur,  94 ;  ideal  courtier, 
95  ;  and  King  Edward’s 
illness,  98  ;  and  President 
Loubet’s  visit,  247,  248 
Ellis,  Sir  John  Whittaker,  337 
Ellul,  Mr.  Edward,  Author’s  ack¬ 
nowledgment  to,  10 
Elphinstone,  The  Lord,  74 
Empire,  The,  and  the  passing  of 
Queen  Victoria,  86,  90  ; 

founded  on  Victorian  Godli¬ 
ness,  88 

Empire  Day  Celebrations,  214 
England,  Victorian,  Edwardian, 
and  Georgian,  3  ;  cruel  red, 
70  ;  the  Flag  of,  87  ;  and  the 
Sovereign,  90 
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Entente  Cordiale,  1’,  and  King 
Edward  VII,  101  ;  seal  set 
on,  247  ;  and  Mons.  Cambon, 
.  3ii 

Epiphany  Services,  167 
Eridge  Castle,  210 
Errol,  The  Earl  of,  196 
Etiquette,  and  cards,  46  ;  and 
Gentlemen  Ushers,  118 
Eu,  Count  d’,  102 
Eugenie,  The  Empress,  and 
kitchens,  166  ;  incompar¬ 
able,  304 ;  at  Cap  Martin, 
305  ;  at  Requiem  Mass,  306  ; 
her  Godson,  307  ;  escape 
from  France,  309 
Eustace,  Capt.  C.  S.  and  Mrs.,  76 
Evans’  Supper  Rooms,  49 
Evans,  Dr.  T.  W.,  309 
Eversley  Rectory,  39  ;  unchanged, 
316 

Ewart,  Sir  Henry,  Crown  Equerry, 
84 

Ewart,  Maj.-Genl.  Sir  Spencer,  101 

Fallieres,  President,  visit  of,  255 
Family  Prayers,  51 
Fanshawe,  Admiral  Sir  Arthur,  144 
Farmer,  John,  349 
Fashion,  phase  in  history  of,  67 
Ferguson,  Colonel  W.  S.,  176 
Fife,  The  Duke  of,  his  wedding, 
271 

Fires,  Some  great  337 
Fisher,  Admiral  The  Lord,  143 
FitzGerald,  Sir  Gerald,  208,  221 
FitzGerald,  Lord  Otho,  332 
FitzGerald,  Lady  Otho,  332 
Fitzhardinge,  Lord  (Admiral  Sir 
Maurice  Berkeley),  Author’s 
Grandfather,  home  of,  23, 
28  ;  First  Lord  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  86 

Fitzhardinge,  Lord  (Charles,  3rd 
Baron),  inherits  Cranford,  34  ; 
and  cows,  93  ;  and  keys,  94  ; 
failing  health  of,  223 
Fitzhardinge,  Robert,  and  Berke¬ 
ley  Castle,  24 

Fitzmaurice,  Lord  Charles,  dies 
gallantly,  102 

FitzWilliam,  Sir  Charles,  171  ;  as 
Crown  Equerry,  178  ;  admir¬ 
able  work  of,  for  the  Corona¬ 
tion  Procession,  181 
Flowers  and  fiowerwomen,  53,  54 
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Foch,  Marshal,  246 
Forbes  House,  225 
Foreign  Office,  and  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  Shah,  205 
Fortescue,  Sir  Seymour,  101 
Foundling  Hospital,  The,  99 
Franklin,  Lady,  333 
Freake,  Sir  Charles,  borrows  half  a 
crown  to  start  a  business,  329 
Freake,  Lady,  222  ;  gives  many 
entertainments,  330 
Frederick,  The  Empress,  81 
Frederick,  Sir  Charles,  96,  171 
Fremantle,  Admiral  Sir  Edmund, 
144 

French  Embassy,  255 
French  Hospital,  The,  255 
Fulton,  Miss,  65 
Fushimi,  see  Higashi  Fushimi 

Gabriel,  Lt.-Col.  Vivian,  229 
Gaiety  Theatre,  41  ;  first  of  its 
class,  49 

Galpin,  Mr.  Albert  J.,  acknow¬ 
ledgments  of  Author  to,  10, 
281 

Galway,  The  Viscountess,  74 
Ganz,  Mr.  Wilhelm,  74 
Garden  Parties,  Royal,  64,  198,  199 
Garter,  The  Most  Noble  Order  of, 

no,  137  ;  origin  and  tradi¬ 
tions  of,  138  ;  Queen  Victoria 
and,  139  ;  the  Insignia  of,  139, 
140  ;  ladies  admitted  to  the 
Order,  141 

Gaskell,  Mrs.,  21 
Gatliff,  Mr.  Hamilton,  95 
Gautier,  Thdophile,  65 
Geddes,  Sir  Eric,  144 
Gennadius,  Monsieur  John,  243  ; 

a  letter  from,  244 
George  II,  King,  and  a  birthday 
party,  123 

George  IV,  King,  120 
George  V,  H.M.  King,  at  the  Rao 
of  Kutch’s  ball,  68  ;  at  King 
Edward’s  funeral,  111  ;  in¬ 
stituted  the  O.B.E.  and  C.H., 
137  ;  restores  the  Ceremony 
of  Installation  to  the  Order 
of  the  Bath,  143  ;  and  Royal 
Quadrilles,  168  ;  Coronation 

of,  168-174,  183,  187  ;  goes 
to  Ireland,  and  the  Stuart 
blood,  194 ;  at  Holyrood, 
196  ;  receives  the  Reddendo, 


197  ;  in  Edinburgh,  199  ; 
receives  Shah  of  Persia,  204  ; 
decorates  Sir  Chandra  Jung, 
230 ;  at  Nepal,  237,  238  ; 
wedding  of,  271,  272  ;  and 
Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught’s 
wedding,  274  ;  and  an  easy 
chair,  276  ;  and  Princess 
Mary’s  wedding  presents, 
281,  282;  Silver  wedding  of, 
287 

George,  Mr.  Lloyd,  245 
Gerardy,  Jean,  294 
Germany,  Emperor  of, The,  1 01,162 
Germany,  The  Crown  Prince  of, 
66,  83,  176 

Germany,  The  Crown  Princess  of, 
66, 176 

Gillett,  Mr.  William,  300 
Gleichen,  Lady  Feodora,  281  ; 

death  of,  282,  302 
Gleichen,  Lady  Helena,  302 
Gleichen,  Lady  Victoria,  302 
Gleichen,  Lord  Edward,  302 
Glenesk,  Lord  and  Lady,  83,  328 
Globe  Theatre,  The,  41 
Gloucester,  William  Henry,  Duke 
of,  156 

Gloucester  House,  42 
Godfrey-Faussett,  Sir  Bryan, 
Author’s  indebtedness  to,  176 
Godfrey-Faussett,  Colonel,  at  Pit- 
four  Castle,  218 
Godliness,  87,  88 
Goldsmid,  Baroness,  67 
Goldsmid,  Colonel,  70 
Gordon,  Major  C.  L.,  acknow¬ 
ledgments  of  Author  to,  ro 
Gordon  Boys’  Home,  The,  99 
Gordon  Men’s  College  at  Khar¬ 
toum,  71 

Gottlieb’s  Vienna  Orchestra,  71 
Government  Hospitality  Fund, 
245  ;  State  Visits  extended 
under,  262 
Grain,  Corney,  342 
Granard,  The  Earl  of,  172, 199, 225 
Grant,  Mr,  Richard,  331 
Grant-Duff,  Sir  Evelyn,  203 
Granville,  The  Earl,  101  ;  at 
Holyrood,  196 

Great  Bath  Road,  The,  29,  32 
Greece,  H.M.  The  King  of,  101 
Green,  Mr.  Richard,  75 
Green  Park,  The,  97 
Greenwich  Palace,  117 
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Grenfell,  F.  M.  The  Lord,  144 
Greville,  Col.  the  Honble.  Alwyn, 
101 

Greville,  Honble.  Sir  Sydney,  72 
Grey  of  Fallodon,  The  Viscount, 
241 

Grosvenor  House,  42  ;  actors  at,  45 
Grosvenor  Place  on  Derby  Day, 
48  ;  and  business  houses,  53 
Grouitch,  Monsieur,  243  ;  and 
Boy  Scouts,  297 
Grundy,  Mrs.,  47 
Guards,  The  Brigade  of,  8  ; 
Crimean  War,  22  ;  the  Great 
War,  22  ;  Ceremony  of 
Changing  the  Guard,  8,  9  ; 
Opera  House  Guard,  earliest 
order  regarding,  151  ;  last 
reference  to,  154  ;  Orders, 
152,  155,  157  ;  never  formally 
abolished,  158  ;  detailed  for 
public  assemblies,  152,  153  ; 
first  use  of  term  Guard  of 
Honour,  154;  earliest  Orders, 
*54.  tSS  l  and  the  Police,  158; 
Guard  Rooms,  177 
Guest,  Mr.  Montagu,  333 
Gunter,  Mr.  and  Grantley  Berke¬ 
ley’s  Hunt,  31 

Gurkhas,  The,  224,  234  ;  Military 
Hospital  in  memory  of,  235 
Gurney,  Mrs.  Charles,  48 

Haig,  Field  Marshal  The  Earl,  143 
Hall  Barn,  328  ;  association  with 
Edmund  Waller,  329 
Hall6,  Sir  Charles,  289 
Hambleden,  The  Viscountess,  322, 

324 

Hamilton,  The  Duke  of,  196 
Hamilton,  Genl.  Sir  Bruce,  143 
Hamilton,  Genl.  Sir  Ian,  144 
Hamilton,  Sir  William  Baillie,  147 
Hamilton  of  Dalzell,  The  Lord, 
194  ;  at  Holyrood,  196 
Hamlet  Lodge,  Cowes,  321 
Hampton  Court,  skyline  of,  42  ; 
Stage  Coach  Route,  and 
Indian  Princes,  227 
Hanbury-Williams,  Maj.-Genl. 
Sir  John,  acknowledgments 
of  Author  to,  9  ;  at  Court 
Ceremonies,  130 
Hanover  Square  Rooms,  153 
Hansom,  Joseph,  and  Hansom 
Cabs,  47 
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Hardinge  of  Penshurst,  The  Lord, 
149 

Hardman,  Sir  William,  328 
Hare,  Sir  John,  339 
Harmsworth,  Sir  Leicester  and 
Lady,  92 

Harrington  House,  42,  43 
Hatchetts,  the  Old  White  Horse 
Cellar,  46 

Hay,  Col.  the  Honble.  Charles, 
325 

Hay,  Honble.  Mrs.,  witnesses  wed¬ 
ding  of  Princess  Royal,  270  ; 
and  Children’s  Orchestra, 
289  ;  founds  London 
Mothers’  Home,  325 
Hay  Hill,  43,  44 
Hayashi,  Baron,  31 1 
Haymarket  Theatre,  65 
Hayward,  Miss  Marjorie,  294 
Henry,  H.R.H.  The  Prince,  105 
Henry,  Sir  Edward,  185 
Henry  VII  Chapel,  historical 
Installation  at,  143 
Heralds  College,  117,  118 
Herschell,  The  Lord,  176 
Hertford,  The  Marquess  of,  60 
Hertslet,  Mr.  Harry,  95 
Hickes,  Rev.  W.  H.,  33 
Higashi-Fushimi,  Prince  Yorihito 
of,  190 

Higashi-Fushimi,  Princess  Yori¬ 
hito,  190 

Higginson,  Gen.  Sir  George,  at 
historic  Installation  of  Bath, 
144  ;  honour  paid  to,  325 
Hindlip,  Minnie,  Lady,  172 
His  Majesty’s  Theatre,  State  per¬ 
formance  at,  190 

Hohenlohe-Langenburg,  The 
Prince  of,  302 

Hohenlohe-Langenburg,  The  Prin¬ 
cess  of,  302 
Holbech’s  Band,  60 
Holman,  Joseph,  293 
Holstein- Gluckburg,  Prince  Jules 
of,  38 

Holyrood  Palace,  and  H.M.  The 
Queen,  195  ;  Ceremony  at, 
196,  197  ;  Crown  Prince  of 
Japan  stays  at,  264 
Hope,  Mrs.  Adrian,  69 
Horder,  Sir  Thomas,  215 
Horne,  General  The  Lord,  143 
Hospitals,  350 
Houghton,  The  Lord,  66 
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Hounds,  31  ;  deer,  on  the  stage, 
66  ;  fox  and  the  Shazada,  210 
Howard  de  Walden,  The  Lord,  172 
Howe,  The  Countess,  249 
Howe,  The  Earl,  249 
Howe,  Miss,  20 
Howe,  Sir  John,  21 
Hoyte,  W.  Stevenson,  317 
Huntroyde, birthplace  of  Author  ,21 
Hyde  Park  House,  95  ;  French 
Representatives  at,  100 

Iff’s  Band,  60 
Imperial,  The  Prince,  307 
Imperial  Institute,  The,  Memorial 
of  the  first  Jubilee,  83  ;  Queen 
Mary’s  presents  at,  286 
India  Office,  73,  83 
India,  Secretary  of  State  for,  91  ; 
British  Empire  in,  21 1  ; 
Indian  Empire  and  the  Great 
War,  230,  231 

Indian  Princes,  lose  caste,  94  ;  and 
postponement  of  the  Corona¬ 
tion,  98  ;  at  Levies,  135  ;  at 
King  George’s  Coronation, 
172,  191  ;  their  significance 
in  the  Empire,  212  ;  outlook 
of,  212  ;  reception  at  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace,  223 
Indore,  Maharajah  of,  213 
Investitures,  ladies  on  a  par  with 
men,  136  ;  arrangements  for, 

150 

Ionian  Islands,  147 
Ireland,  Viceroy  of,  120 ;  State 
Visit  to,  146 

Irving,  Sir  Henry,  45  ;  as  Ma¬ 
thias,  66  ;  at  the  Jubilee,  82  ; 
famous  parties,  341 
Iveagh,  The  Earl  of,  172 
“  Ivories,”  48  ;  blue  ivory,  122 

Jackman,  Monsignor,  320 
Jaipur,  Maharajah  of,  and  his 
Suite,  91 

James,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur,  74 
Japan,  H.I.M.  Emperor  of,  262  ; 
State  Visit  of  as  Crown  Prince, 
263 

Jellicoe,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  The 
Earl,  144 
Jessel,  Lady,  74 
Jesters,  last  household,  25 
Jeune,  Sir  Francis,  99 
Jewels,  68,  71 


Jhalawar,  Maharaj  Rana  of,  visits 
Cranford,  Studies  at  Oxford, 
215  ;  and  English  soldiers  in 
the  Great  War,  216 
Jodhpur,  Maharajah  of,  191  ; 

fishing  in  Perthshire,  218 
Johnson,  Scout  Frank,  281 
Johnson,  Mr.  Percy,  193 
Jubilee,  the  first,  68  ;  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  children,  81  ;  the 
second,  83 

Jung,  Maj.-Gen.  H.H.  Maharajah 
Sir  Chandra  Shum  Shere, 
222  ;  life  organized  on  patri¬ 
archal  lines,  225,  227  ;  and 
music,  228  ;  payments  in 
gold,  229  ;  Decorated,  230, 
233  ;  and  the  Great  War, 
231  ;  tribute  to,  234  ;  opens 
military  hospital  at  Katmandu, 
235  ;  letters  from,  236  ;  grief 
on  King  Edward’s  death,  237 
Jung,  General  Sir  Baber  Shum 
Shere,  see  Baber. 

Jung,  Bala,  see  Bala. 

Kapurthala, Maharajah  of,  at  Berke¬ 
ley  Castle,  astonishment  of,  93 
Katmandu,  capital  of  Nepal,  235 
Kazan,  the  House  of,  overthrown, 
206  ;  last  of  the  dynasty,  207 
Kean,  Edmund,  65 
Kendal-Grimston,  Dame  Madge, 
45 ,  339  ;  and  Victorian 

England,  340  ;  and  dress,  341 
Kensington  Palace,  72 
Kent,  a  Legal  curiosity  of,  28 
Kent,  William,  43 
Keppel,  Honble.  Sir  Derek,  at  a 
Charity  ball,  72,  171 
Keppel,  Honble.  Lady,  72 
Kilmorey,  The  Earl  of,  74  ;  Lord- 
in-Waiting  to  Archduke 

Franz  Ferdinand,  102,  176 
Kinematograph,  and  the  Shah  of 
Persia,  205 

King’s  College  School,  41 
King’s  Indian  Orderly  Officers,  219 
Kingscote,  Mr.  Thomas,  170  ; 
Sunday  Lay  Movement 
started  by,  319 

Kingscote,  Honble.  Mrs.,  214 
Kingship,  duties  of,  89,  90 
Kingsley,  Charles,  and  his  sons 
and  daughters,  39  ;  character 

of,  314,  3i5 
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Kingsley,  Henry,  39,  40 
Kingsley,  Mary,  39,  315 
Kingsley,  Rose,  39  ;  letter  from, 
315  ;  death  of,  316 
Kintore,  The  Earl  of,  204 
Kirklees,  Yorkshire,  21 
Kitchener  of  Khartoum,  Field 
Marshal  The  Earl,  108 
Kitchens,  Royal,  165,  166 
“  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,”  49 
Kolapore,  Maharajah  of,  91  ;  and 
his  astrologer,  94 
Kubelik,  Jan,  75 

Kutch,  the  Rao  of,  gives  a  ball, 
68  ;  at  Children’s  Orchestra 
Concert,  291 

Laleham  House,  326 

Lamb  ton,  Admiral  The  Honble. 

Sir  Hedworth,  101 
Lancaster  House,  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence  at,  245 
Langtry,  Mrs.,  40,  334 
Lansdowne,  The  Marquess  of,  148 
Lansdowne,  The  Marchioness  of, 
charm  and  business  ability  of, 
73  ;  a  lovely  woman,  326 
Lansdowne  House,  42,  44 
Lascelles,  The  Viscount,  149,  264 
Lascelles,  H.R.H.  The  Viscount¬ 
ess,  see  Mary,  Princess 
La  thorn,  The  Earl  of,  74 
Lauderdale,  The  Earl  and  Count¬ 
ess  of,  74 

Laurel,  Gen.,  and  a  dinner  party 
at  Jersey,  40 

Layard,  Sir  Henry  and  Lady,  330 
Lebreton,  Madame,  309 
Lee  of  Fareham,  The  Viscountess, 
335 

Legge,  Col.  the  Honble.  Sir  Henry, 
194 

Leiningen,  H.S.H.  The  Prince  of, 
3°3 

Leiningen,  H.S.H.  The  Princess  of, 
letter  from,  303 
Lennox,  Lady  George,  57 
Lennox,  Lord  Henry,  49 
Lennox,  Lady  William,  289 
Leno,  Dan,  342 

Leopold  I,  King  of  the  Belgians, 
38 

L ’Estrange,  Mr.  Julian,  74 
Levies,  and  English  Queens,  116  ; 
procedure  and  ceremony  at, 
134, 135 
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Leverhulme,  The  Viscount,  mis¬ 
directed  inspiration  of,  188 
Levy,  Mr.  Albert,  49 
Lewis,  The  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  P.,  29 
Leyland,  Lady  Naylor,  95 
Liddell’s  Band,  60 
Limerick,  The  Earl  and  Countess 
of,  70 

Lincolnshire,  The  Marquess  of,  43  ; 
Vice-President  of  the  Coach¬ 
ing  Club,  46  ;  Lord  Great 
Chamberlain,  169 
Lindley,  Mr.  Lennox,  204 
Lion,  Mr.  Leon  M.,  294 
Liss,  100  ;  Maharajah  of  Indore 
at,  214 

Lloyd,  Miss  Marie,  342 
Lloyd  of  Bronwydd,  Sir  Marteine 
and  Lady,  343 

Lockwood,  Sir  Frank,  an  amusing 
incident,  63 

Londesborough,  The  Earl  and 
Countess  of,  190 

London,  The  Lord  Bishop  of,  316 
London,  love  of,  41  ;  socially  and 
geographically  small,  42  ; 
loiterers  and  the  Percy  Lion, 
43  ;  Society,  45  ;  climate  and 
the  season,  46 

Londonderry,  The  Marchioness  of, 
at  a  Charity  ball,  71 
Londonderry,  The  Marquess  of, 
and  State  coach,  123 
Lonsdale,  The  Earl  of,  123 
Loubet,  President,  246  ;  and  French 
literature,  248  ;  visit  of,  an 
affair  of  national  importance, 
250  ;  arrival,  and  a  busy  day, 
writes  to  his  mother,  253  ; 
never  forgot  he  was  a  guest, 
254 

Louis  Philippe,  King,  139 
Louise,  H.R.H.  The  Princess 
(Duchess  of  Argyll),  wedding 
of,  267 

Lowther,  Mrs.  William,  56 
Lucan,  The  Earl  and  Countess  of, 
326 

“  Lucas  Malet,”  315 
Lucas-Tooth,  Sir  Robert,  295 
Lumley,  Augustus,  300 
Lytton,  Miss,  65 

Machell,  Col.  Percy  Wilfred,  302 
Machiavelli,  Niccolo,  89 
Mackinnon,  Mr.  Alan,  74 
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Madan  Lai  Dhingia,  murders  Sir 
Curzon  Wyllie,  222  ;  impor¬ 
tunate,  229 

Madden,  Admiral  Sir  Charles, 
144 

Madjarov,  Monsieur  Michael,  245 
Magheramorne,  The  Lord,  an¬ 
nounced  as  “  the  late  Sir 
James  McGarell  Hogg,”  62 
Mahsuds,  The,  232 
Maid  of  Honour,  account  of  life  of 
a,  257 

Maistre  Le,  his  school,  40 
Manchester,  The  Duchess  of,  68 
Mansion  House,  The,  190  ; 
Luncheon  at,  for  the 
Yuverajah  of  Mysore,  215 
Mapleston,  Henry,  342 
March,  Mr.  W.,  112 
Mario,  Signor,  48 
Markham,  Colonel,  37 
Marlborough,  Consuelo,  Duchess 
of,  334 

Marlborough,  The  Duke  of,  332 
Marlborough,  The  Duchess  of,  71 
Marlborough  House,  22  ;  a  ball 
at,  72  ;  the  Shah  of  Persia  at, 
204  ;  and  the  Kinemato- 
graph,  205  ;  reception  at,  270 
Marshall,  Mr.  A.  C.,  acknow¬ 
ledgments  of  Author  to,  9, 
296  n 

Martin,  Mrs.  Critchley,  hi 
Mary,  H.M.  Queen,  64  ;  at  the 
Rao  of  Kutch’s  ball,  68  ;  at 
King  Edward’s  funeral,  105, 
141  ;  at  Investiture  of  Order 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  149  ; 
marriage  of,  271  ;  signature, 
273  ;  and  the  Boy  Scouts, 

284  ;  and  her  own  wedding 
presents,  286  ;  at  concert 
given  by  Children’s  Orchestra, 
290 ;  remembers  Mr.  Lion, 
294 

Mary,  H.R.H.  The  Princess  (Vis¬ 
countess  Lascelles),  105  ; 
visits  Ireland,  194  ;  at  Holy- 
rood,  196,  271  ;  wedding  of, 

280  ;  display  of  presents, 

281  ;  plays  with  one  of  them, 

285 

Masques,  65  ;  and  the  Guard,  156 
Massey  Shaw,  Sir  Eyre,  336 
Maxwell,  Genl.,  Sir  John,  144 
May  Day  in  Piccadilly,  46 


Mayfair,  42  ;  deserted,  49  ;  Guard 
room  for,  177  ;  inhabitants 
of,  called  to  prayer,  210 
Meade,  Mr.  James  G.,  293 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  The  Grand 
Duke  of,  290 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  The  Grand 
Duchess  of,  68,  290 
Meistersingers  Club,  The,  270 
Melville,  Mrs.  Beresford,  294 
Menpes,  Mortimer,  74 
Mensdorff  -  Pouilly  -  Dietrichstein, 
Count,  312 

Merry  del  Val,  The  Marquis  de, 
131,  313 

Mews,  The  Royal,  visited  by 
the  Maharajah  of  Mysore, 
214 

Michael  Alexandrovitch,  H.I.H. 

The  Grand  Duke,  101 
Michils,  Mr.  Austin  C.,  58  ;  an 
orderly  mind,  61,  185,  193 
Millais,  Sir  John,  40 
Milman,  Sir  Archibald,  349 
Milman,  Lady,  289 
Minto,  The  Dowager  Countess  of, 
102 

Miouchekovitch,  Monsieur  Laz¬ 
arus,  244 

Molecomb,  Goodwood  Park,  301 
Mollard,  Monsieur,  101 
Monaco,  H.S.H.  The  late  Prince 
of,  1 86 

Moncrieff,  The  Misses,  325 
Monro,  Sir  Charles,  232 
Montagu  House,  42 
Montenegro,  H.R.H.  The  Crown 
Prince  of,  192 

Montenegro,  H.R.H.  The  Crown 
Princess  of,  192 
Montgomery,  Sir  Basil,  172 
Montrose,  The  Duke  of,  196 
Moray  Lodge,  92 
Moreton,  Lady  Charlotte,  34  n 
Moreton,  The  Honble.  Richard, 
183 

Mulholland,  Lady  Joan,  283 
Murray,  Lady  Helen,  329 
Murray,  K.C.V.O.,  Sir  John,  321 
Murray,  Lt.-Col.  John,  329 
Murray,  Col.  Sir  Malcolm,  180  ; 
responsible  for  reception  cere¬ 
mony  of  Royal  Visitors,  194 
Murray,  Mr.  Wyndham,  144 
Music  and  dancers,  60  ;  musical 
Friday  evenings,  67  ;  special, 
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by  Reginald  Somerville,  74  ; 
at  Mortimer  House,  228,  293, 
324  ;  and  a  beautiful  woman, 
335  ;  influence  of,  349 
Musurus  Pasha,  310 
Mysore,  The  Yuverajah  of,  visit  of, 
214 

Nachez,  Tivadar,  293 
Nadir  Shah,  206 

Napoleon,  H.I.H.  Victor  JSrfime 
Fredric,  Prince,  307 
Napoleon  I,  Emperor,  84  ;  threat 
of  invading  India,  201  ;  as  a 
dancer,  301 

Napoleon  III,  Emperor,  139 ; 

gives  a  ball,  166  ;  hard  up,  304 
Nasrulla  Khan,  the  Shazada  of 
Afghanistan,  208 

Nasser-ed-Din,  Shah  of  Persia, 
201  ;  visit  of,  202 
Nepal,  H.M.  the  Maharajadhirajh 
of,  reigns  but  does  not  govern, 
225;  receives  thanks  of  King- 
Emperor,  232  ;  the  Viceroy’s 
despatch  to,  234 

Nepal,  Prime  Minister  of,  222, 
224 ;  constitution  of  the 
Kingdom  of,  225  ;  large  share 
in  fine  war  effort  of  India,  230, 
231  ;  friendship  for  Britain, 
235  ;  slavery  abolished,  235 
Netherlands,  H.R.H.  Prince  Henry 
of  the,  101 

Niellson,  Mme  Christine,  342 
Noel,  Mrs.  Leland,  288  ;  and 
Children’s  Orchestra,  289 
Noir,  Mount,  40 
Norbury,  74 

Norfolk,  The  Duke  of,  at  King 
Edward’s  funeral,  105,  106, 
107  ;  at  King  George’s  Coro¬ 
nation,  168 

Northumberland  House,  42  ;  and 
famous  stone  lion,  43 
Norway,  H.M.  The  King  of,  101, 

105 

Norway,  H.M.  The  Queen  of,  104 

Oaks,  The,  48 
Obolinsky,  Princess,  74 
Officers’  Families’  Fund,  74 
“  Old  Berkeley,”  The,  30 
Olympia  Theatre,  41 
Omar,  the  Tent-maker,  201 
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Opera,  The.  See  Royal  Opera 
House 

Op6ra  Comique,  The,  41 
Oranmore  and  Browne,  The  Lord, 
172 

Orleans,  The  Prince  Louis  d’,  102 
Orleans,  The  Prince  Pierre  d’,  102 
Ormathwaite,  The  Lord,  183 
Osborne,  37  ;  the  atmosphere  at, 
79  ;  intercourse  between 
Officers  of  the  Island  Garri¬ 
son  at  Parkhurst  and,  79  ; 
dinners  at,  80  ;  a  zealous 
Guardsman,  81  ;  survivors  of 
Camel  Corps  reviewed  at,  87 
Osman  Nizamy  Pasha,  242 
Ottley,  Canon,  3x9 

“  Paddy  Green,”  49 
Page,  Mr.  Walter  Hines,  313 
Pahlvei  dynasty,  206 
“  Palace  Ends,”  192 
Palmerston,  Lord,  the  Author 
“  vetted  ”  by,  39 
Palmerston,  Lady,  39 
Paris,  189 

Parkhurst,  Island  Garrison  at,  79  ; 
Duke  of  Teck  dines  in  Mess 
at,  79 

Parliament,  The  Opening  of,  36 
Pasley,  Capt.  T.  H.  S.,  331 
Pastoral  Plays,  64 
Patti,  Madame  Adelina,  48 
Peace  Celebrations,  The,  221 
Pearce,  Dickie,  Jester,  Ode  to,  26 
Peel,  Sir  Lawrence,  and  carving, 
35 

Pellegrini,  caricaturist  of  Vanity 
Fair,  334 

Pembroke,  The  Earl  of,  263 
Pentland,  The  Lord,  196 
Pepys,  Samuel,  116,  159 
Percy  Family,  The,  43 
Persia,  a  synonym  for  romance, 
201  ;  the  Shah  visits  England, 
his  suite  fond  of  tea,  204,  205 
Pretab  Singh,  Maharajah  Sir, 
visits  of,  91,  191,  218 
Pichon,  Monsieur,  at  King  Ed¬ 
ward’s  funeral,  101 
Pietri,  Franceschini,  and  the 
Empress  Eugenie,  305  ;  death 
of,  306 

Pitfour  Castle,  Perthshire,  218 
Playhouse,  The,  155 
Poel,  Mr.  William,  74 
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Poincard,  Monsieur,  visit  of,  lays 
wreath  on  Royal  Tombs,  255 
Police  Force,  The,  41  ;  and  the 
Teachers,  81  ;  “  number 

seven  tent,”  82  ;  and  Royal 
Processions,  84,  158,  185 
Ponies,  the  Cream,  and  the  Big 
Drum,  37  ;  pathos  of,  37 
Ponsonby,  Lord,  331 
Ponsonby,  Right  Honble.  Sir 
Frederick,  ancient  oak  post 
seen  from  window  of,  8  ; 
acknowledgments  of  Author 
to,  9  ;  at  King  Edward’s 
Coronation,  96 

Ponsonby,  Genl.  Sir  Henry,  82, 291 
Poole,  Mr.,  famous  tailor,  48  ;  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  49  ;  and 
a  snob, 52 

Popovitch,  Mons.  John,  244 
Portarlington,  The  Countess  of,  62 
Portland,  The  Duke  of,  84 
Portsmouth,  Naval  Review  at,  190  ; 

the  Shah  of  Persia  at,  205 
Portugal,  The  King  of,  101 
Posno,  Mr.,  49 
“  Poy,”  334 

Professional  Beauty,  forerunner  of 
“  Climbers,”  45 
Prussia,  Prince  Henry  of,  94 

Quadrilles,  Royal,  161 
Queen  Anne’s  Mansions,  254 
Queen  Mary’s  Needlework  Guild, 
213 

Radnor,  The  Countess  of,  and  her 
ladies’  orchestra,  288 
Railways,  new-fangled  things,  7, 
24  ;  sentiment  for  Railway 
Stations,  42 

Ramsay,  Capt.  the  Honble.  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  a  teacup,  279 
Ramsay,  Lady  Patricia,  271  ; 
wedding  of,  278 

Rawal  Pindi,  Lord  Dufferin  re¬ 
ceives  Abdur  Rahman  at,  208 
Rawlinson,  Genl.  The  Lord,  143 
Rechid  Pasha,  242 
Reddendo,  Presentation  of  the,  197 
Registry  Offices,  27 
Reid,  Mr.  Whitelaw,  209 
Rembrandt  Hotel,  The,  172 
Representatives,  Foreign,  at  King 
Edward’s  Funeral,  100 ;  at 
Coronation  of  King  George, 


accommodation  for  servants 
of,  173  ;  notepaper  and 
menus  for,  175  ;  the  question 
of  precedence,  176  ;  arrival 
of,  and  Suites,  177  ;  a  mixed 
bag  of,  178  ;  a  hat-box  and 
an  irate,  179  ;  and  the  Pro¬ 
cession  to  the  Abbey,  182 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  20 
Ribblesdale,  The  Lady,  334 
Richards,  Rev.  Upton,  3x7 
Richmond,  The  Duchess  of,  and 
the  Waterloo  Ball,  326 
Ridgeway,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Ken¬ 
sington,  317  ;  death  of,  318 
Ridley,  The  Viscount,  172 
Ripley,  Thomas,  23 
Rizah  Shah,  206 

Roberts,  Field  Marshal  The  Earl, 
108,  208 
Robin  Hood,  21 

Roden,  The  Earl  of,  and  his  cot¬ 
tager  friends,  321,  343 
Romberg,  289 
Romer,  Sir  Robert,  98 
Romer,  Lady,  295 
Ronalds,  Mrs.,  and  beauty,  335 
Roosevelt,  Mr.,  102  ;  lectures  us, 
260 

Roots,  Mr.  Reginald,  241  ;  death 
of,  299 

Ros,  Georgina,  Lady  de,  326 
Rosebery,  The  Earl  of,  196 
Rosenkrantz,  Baron  Arild,  74 
Rothes,  The  Earl  of,  74 
Rothschild,  Alfred  de,  325 
Rothschild,  Baron  Meyer  de,  325 
Royal,  H.R.H.  The  Princess,  105, 
265  ;  wedding  of,  270  ;  green 
liveries,  271,  286 
Royal  Albert  Hall,  49 
Royal  Military  Asylum,  Concert  in 
aid  of,  69 

Royal  Military  Tournament,  70 
Royal  Opera,  Covent  Garden, 
Royal  Boxes,  49  ;  Guards 
for,  151-158  ;  State  Per¬ 
formance  at,  190 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  37,  333 
Rubens,  Hotel,  262 
Rumania, H.M.  the  King  of,  at  King 
Edward’s  Coronation,  95  ;  at 
Funeral,  102  ;  King  George’s 
Coronation,  172  ;  State  Visit 
of,  263 

Rumania,  H.M.  Queen  Marie  of, 
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95,  102,  172,  263  ;  renounces 
her  right  to  British  throne,  269 
Rush,  Mr.,  121  ;  a  lyrical  pen, 
125  ;  and  Queen  Charlotte’s 
Court,  125 

Russell,  Lt.-Col.  E.  S.  Eardley,  176 
Russell,  G.  W.  E.,  318 
Russia,  H.I.M.  The  Dow.  Empress 
of,  101,  104;  escape  of,  261 
Russia,  The  Grand  Duchess  Cyril 
of,  269 

Russia  and  a  State  Banquet,  162 
Rutzen,  Mrs.  de,  289 
Ryan,  Desmond,  288 
Ryan,  Scout  T.,  298 
Ryle,  Bishop,  144  ;  a  great  scholar 
and  a  perfect  courtier,  3x8 

Sadanaru  Fushimi,  Prince,  101 
St.  Alban’s  Church,  Holborn,  38 
St.  George’s  Chapel,  King 
Edward’s  funeral,  107,  109, 
1 12  ;  his  wedding,  266 
St.  James’  Palace,  crowds  at 
Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught’s 
wedding,  historic  events,  9  ; 
ball  at,  160  ;  King’s  Birth¬ 
day  dinner  at,  and  kitchen 
difficulties,  165  ;  proclama¬ 
tion  of  Accession  of  King 
George  V  from,  214  ;  Royal 
wedding  presents  at,  275, 
278,  780  ;  Peace  Conferences 
at,  240,  245 

St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  The  Grand 
Priory  of  the  Order  of,  enter¬ 
tainment,  73  ;  tableaux  of, 
74  ;  Investiture  held  at  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace,  149  ;  its  most 
beautiful  feature,  and  ladies’ 
prefixes,  150 

St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  the 
Order  of,  Annual  Service, 
Chapel  of  the  Order,  Con¬ 
stitution  of,  147 

St.  Patrick,  The  Most  Illustrious 
Order  of,  146 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  the  Second 
Jubilee  Thanksgiving  Service 
at,  84 ;  Annual  Service  of 
Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George,  147  ;  King  Edward’s 
Silver  Wedding  Service  at, 
287 

St.  Paul’s  School,  215 
Salisbury,  The  Marquess  of,  328 
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Salisbury,  The  Marchioness  of, 
322, 324 

San  Carlos,  The  Duchess  of,  306 
Sandhurst,  The  Lord,  165 
Sandringham,  114 
Sassoon,  Mrs.,  60 
Saunders,  Police  Con.,  149 
Savill,  Agnes,  M.D.,  349 
Savory,  Sir  Joseph,  337 
Saxe-Weimar,  The  Prince  Edward 
of,  80,  301 

Saxe-Weimar,  The  Princess  Ed¬ 
ward  of,  80,  301 
Scarbrough,  The  Earl  of,  149 
Sclater,  General  Sir  Henry,  144 
Scott-Gatty,  Sir  Alfred,  no 
Seaford  House,  Guard  Room  at, 
177 

Selby,  Mrs.,  124 
“  Sem,”  334 

Senghenydd  Colliery  disaster,  274 
Serbia,  H.M.  the  King  of,  101 
Serbia,  Hereditary  Prince  Alex¬ 
ander  of,  192 

Servants,  26,  27,  40,  51,  52  ; 
“  above  stairs  ”  and  “  below 
stairs  ”  in  the  Royal  House¬ 
hold,  170  ;  liveries  for,  173  ; 
Roster  of,  174 ;  Princess 
Mary  says  good-bye  to  her 
personal,  285  ;  special  parties 
for,  285 

Shaftesbury,  The  Earl  of,  State 
Visit  in  Ireland,  194  ;  and 
Scotland,  196 

Shaftesbury,  The  Countess  of,  with 
Royal  Suite  to  Ireland,  194  ; 
and  Scotland,  196 
Shakespeare,  William,  24 ;  and 
Jesters,  25 

Shannon,  Mr.  J.  J.,  74 
Shazada,  The,  visit  of,  208  ;  afraid 
to  return  home,  209  ;  a  some¬ 
what  tiresome  visitor,  210 
Shazada  Khoti,  208 
Sheppard,  The  Rev.  Richard,  a 
tribute  to,  319 
Signatures,  of  Royalty,  273 
Smith,  Mr.,  the  Royal  Coachman, 
36  ;  and  the  Big  Drum,  37 
Smith,  V.C.,  Major  J.  Manners, 
224 

Smith,  Miss  Mary  Anne,  283 
Smoking,  only  allowed  in  ser¬ 
vants’  hall,  47  ;  in  the  street, 
48,  50  ;  at  balls,  67 
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Society,  and  the  Professional 
Beauty,  42  ;  the  position  of 
Clergy,  actors,  bankers,  etc.,  in 
Society,  45  ;  deserts  Mayfair 
in  July,  49  ;  parties  that  mark 
a  phase  in  history  of  fashion 
and  manners,  67 
Solomon,  I.,  54 
Somerset,  Mrs.  Arthur,  172 
Somerset,  Lady  Henry,  327 
Somerville,  Reginald,  74 
Soulsby,  Sir  William,  337 
South  Kensington  Museum, 
started,  42 

Spain,  H.M.  The  King  of,  101 
Spain,  H.M.  The  Queen  of,  306 
Spencer,  The  Earl,  165,  199 
Spencer  House,  42 
Spring  Gardens,  Charing  Cross,  a 
place  of  public  recreation,  44 
“  Spy,”  334 

Stafford  House,  a  ball  at,  187  ;  a 
suggestion  for  use  of,  188 
Stag  Hunt  in  Bloomsbury,  A,  30 
Stamfordham,  The  Lord,  144, 
194 

Stanton,  Father  (Arthur),  318 
Star  and  Garter  Hotel,  Richmond , 

83 

Starkie,  Hugh,  256 
Steadman’s  Boys’  Choir,  49 
Stockley,  Major  Harry,  10 
Strauss’s  (Richard)  Band,  60 
Streatfeild,  Col.  Sir  Henry,  176 
Suffolk,  The  Earl  of,  28 
Suffolk,  The  Countess  of,  119 
Sullivan,  Sir  Arthur,  335,  336 
Sultan,  the  Representative  of,  101 
Sun,  on  funeral  yacht,  85 
Sunday  Lay  Movement,  319 
Sussex,  Augustus  Frederick,  The 
Duke  of,  1 58 

Sutherland,  The  Duke  of,  45,  187 
Sutherland,  The  Duchess  of,  187 
Sweden,  H.R.H.  The  Princess 
Ingrid  of,  279 
Sykes,  Sir  Percy,  209 
Syon  House,  Isleworth,  43 

Tableaux,  69,  74 

Taylor,  Mr.  George,  and  cows,  92 
Taylor,  Mrs.  George,  296 
Taylor,  Mr.  William,  193,  226 
Teck,  The  Duke  of,  64  ;  dines  in 
Mess  at  Parkhurst,  67  ;  Silver 
wedding  of,  287,  290 


Teck,  The  Duchess  of,  64  ;  at  the 
Rao  of  Kutch’s  ball,  68  ;  at 
Queen  Mary’s  wedding,  272  ; 
and  the  Children’s  Orchestra, 
290 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  Lord,  266 
Terry,  Dame  Ellen,  74,  75 

“  Tiger,”  325 

Tighe,  Lady  Louisa,  246,  326 
Thistle,  The  Order  of  the,  136  ; 
ancient  date  for  its  foundation, 
14 1  ;  the  constitution  of,  142  ; 
Chapel  Dedication  Ceremony, 
196,  197 

Thomas,  Miss  Muriel,  193 
Todd,  Miss  Frances  Alexina,  10 
Toole,  John  Lawrence,  82 
Toy  Orchestras,  288 
Tree,  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm 
at  Coombe  House,  66  ;  at 
Charity  entertainment,  73, 74  ; 
a  speech,  75 

Treloar,  Sir  William,  337 
Treloar  Cripples’  Home,  214 
Treowen,  The  Lord  and  Lady,  332 
Tullymore,  Ireland,  321 

“  Una  ”  boats,  332 
Ushers,  Royal  Gentlemen,  118  ; 
at  Courts,  132  ;  at  Royal 
Garden  Parties,  163  ;  at 
State  Services,  167  ;  the 
Author  appointed  as,  248  ; 
duties  of,  256 

Vandyck  Hotel,  214 
Vanity  Fair,  76 

Vaughan,  His  Eminence  Cardinal, 
313 

Vaughan,  Mrs.,  305 
Vaughan,  Miss,  306 
Vauxhall,  44 

Vendome,  H.R.H.  The  Dukeof,  102 
Venizelos,  Monsieur,  242  ;  and  Boy 
Scout  Movement,  297 
Verney,  Mr.  Harry,  177 
Verschoyle,  Col.,  37 
Vesnitch,  Mons.  Milenko,  243 
Vezin,  Herman,  65 
Victoria,  H.M.  Queen,  22  ;  Open¬ 
ing  of  Parliament,  36  ;  and 
the  Great  Review,  38  ;  over¬ 
shadows  her  daughters,  73  ; 
trained  by  the  Prince  Consort, 
78  ;  magic  gift  of  getting  best 
out  of  others,  79  ;  stories  of. 
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79  ;  and  the  first  Jubilee,  82  ; 
the  second  Jubilee,  84  ;  her 
death,  84  ;  the  Sea  Queen’s 
last  journey,  85  ;  great  quali¬ 
ties,  86  ;  and  Honours  List, 
90  ;  traditions  founded  by, 
90  ;  and  Drawing  Rooms, 
1 21  ;  dress  regulations,  126  ; 
and  levies,  134  ;  and  Orders 
of  Chivalry,  founds  the 
R.V.O.,  148  ;  grants  Charter 
of  Order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  149  ;  and  balls, 
160 ;  visits  France,  166  ; 
and  extravagance,  192 ;  at 
King  Edward’s  wedding,  266  ; 
autocratic  attitude  towards 
young  bride,  267 ;  creates 
the  Dukedom  of  Fife,  271  ; 
solitary  state  and  heroic 
stoicism  of,  272  ;  commands 
performance  of  Children’s 
Orchestra  atWindsor,  291 , 292 
Victoria,  H.R.H.  The  Princess,  105 
Victorian  Era,  The,  86 
Victorian  Order,  The  Royal,  148 
Victorians  and  Godliness,  87  ; 
qualities  most  admired  by, 
88 

Villalobar,  The  Marquess  of,  307, 
308 

Villiers,  Col.  Ernest,  176 
Vinci,  Count,  293 
Voeux,  Lady  Alice  des,  332  ;  a 
woman  only  England  could 
produce,  344 ;  a  friend  of 
sailors,  345 

Vogt,  Mons.  Paul  Benjamin,  312 
Vol  au  Vent,  music  and  yacht,  336 
Vornovitch,  Mons.  Louis,  244 

Waddington,  Madame,  310 
Waldegrave,  The  Countess,  67 
Wales,  H.R.H.  Edward,  Prince  of, 
at  the  Investiture  of  the  Order 
of  St.  John,  149  ;  an  incident 
of  a  determined  young  Prin¬ 
cess,  189  ;  included  in  Royal 
party  on  State  visits  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  194, 
196 

Wallace  Collection,  The,  Hertford 
House,  20 

Waller,  Edmund,  329 
Wallington,  Sir  Edward,  194 
Wantage,  The  Lady,  172 
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War,  The  Great,  19  ;  Guards 
Battalion  return  from,  22 
War  Office,  The,  43 
Ward,  Honble  Sir  John,  176  < 

Ward,  The  Honble  Lady,  335 
Warwick,  Frances,  Countess  of,  72 
Waterloo,  Ball,  327 
Waziristan,  punitive  expedition  to 
232 

Week-end  visits,  53 
Weekley,  Lt.-Col.  G.  M.,  29 
Wellington,  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of, 

324 

Wellington  College,  39  ;  Maha¬ 
rajah  of  Bhurtpore  visits,  213, 
214  ;  and  music,  350 
Wells,  Supt.  Creswell,  185 
Wemyss,  The  Lord  Wester,  143 
West,  Mrs.  Reginald,  60 
Westlake,  Canon,  death  of,  113  ; 

Custodian  of  the  Abbey,  318  . 
Westminster,  The  late  Constance, 
Duchess  of,  breaks  down 
stupid  convention,  45 
Westminster  Abbey,  83  ;  Custodian 
of,  1 13  ;  State  Service  at  H.M. 
Queen  Alexandra’s  funeral, 

1 12,  1 13  ;  Lying-in-State, 

1 14;  Coronation  of  King 
George  at,  183  ;  cloak-room 
accommodation  at,  188 ; 
wedding  of  Princess  Patricia, 
278  ;  and  burials,  313 
Westminster  Hall,  King  Edward’s 
Lying-in-State  at,  105,  106 
Whistler,  James,  66 
White,  Mr.,  36 

White  Lodge,  happy  hours  at,  64 
Whitehall,  Palace  of,  44 
Whitworth- Jones,  Mrs.,  318 
Wightman,  Mr.  Paul,  60 
Wigram,  Colonel  Clive,  194 
Wilberforce,  Mrs.,  333 
Wilkinson,  Sir  Percival,  149 
Willingdon,  The  Lord,  172 
Wilson,  Field  Marshal  Sir  Henry, 
143,  246 

Wilson,  Lady  Sarah,  72 
Wilton,  The  Earl  of,  331 
Wilton,  The  Lord  Grey  de,  332 
Wimborne,  The  Viscount,  95 
Wimbome,TheViscountess,95,  96 
Windsor  Castle,  Command  per¬ 
formance  at,  159  ;  and  State 
Banquets,  161  ;  Garden 
Party  at,  163  ;  the  Shah  of 
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Persia  at,  202  ;  the  Yuverajah 
at,  214  ;  Orchestra  performs 
at,  291 

Windsor,  Military  Knights  of,  21, 
137 

Winterton,  The  Countess,  326 
Wood,  F.M,  Sir  Evelyn,  108 
Woolwich  Arsenal,  Shah  of  Persia 
visits,  205 

Wray,  Colonel  Cecil,  m 
Wylie,  Lt.  Mtfcleod,  224 
Wyllie,  Sir  Curzon,  at  King 
Edward’s  Coronation,  91, 221; 
and  Indian  Students,  222  ; 
assassination  of,  222 
Wyllie,  Lady  Curzon,  222 
Wyndham,  Sir  Charles,  339 
Wynne,  Miss  Wish,  342 

Yachts,  330,  331,  336 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  104,  133, 
161,  167 

Yerburgh,  Mrs.,  172 


Yorihito  of  Higashi  Fushimi, 
Prince,  presents  a  sword,  263 
York,  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of,  at 
Investiture,  149  ;  and  Ahmed 
Shah,  207  ;  at  King  Edward’s 
funeral,  104  ;  wedding  of, 
285 

York,  H.R.H.  The  Duchess  of, 
wedding  of,  285,  286 
York  and  Albany,  Frederick, 
Duke  of,  158 

York,  The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of,  149 
York  House,  President  Loubet  at, 
247  ;  King  Edward  inspects, 
249,  253  ;  suggested  as  Guest 
House  for  State  visitors,  254 
Yorke,  Miss  Dorothy,  283 
Young,  Sir  Allen,  333 
Youssouf  Izzedin  Effendi  of 
Turkey,  Crown  Prince,  102  ; 
at  King  George’s  Coronation, 
176 
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